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THE ESCAPED COW — By Julien Dupré (For text, see page 40) 


And now comes Thomas from the house And see the rosy milkmaid now, 
With well-known cry, to call the cows, Seated beside the horned cow, 
Still sleeping on the plain; With milking stool and pail; 
They quickly rising, one and all, The patient cow with dappled hide 
Obedient to their daily call Stands still, unless to lash her side 
Wind slowly through the lane. With her convenient tail. 


—THE Fars, by Jane Taylor 


Appearing This Month in the Rotogravure Picture Section Are a Painting by Frere, Pictures of 
Chickens, Wild Flowers, Airplanes and Airports, and Places of Interest in the United States. 
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Safeguard your children’s oral health 


Assist the dentists in teaching them 
the 1mportance of gum massage 


O modern teacher needs to be 

reminded of the benefits that 
accrue to our children through 
training them to clean their teeth. 
For years this healthful practice 
has been taught in schools the 
country over. 

Now thousands of teachers, alert 
to modern trends, have added the 
one important part of dental hy- 
giene that was lacking. They are 
stressing the need for gum massage. 
They are teaching children to 
brush their gums every time they 
brush their teeth! 

The following excerpt from a 
Louisiana teacher’s letter is char- 
acteristic of the admirable work 
that is being done: 

“‘Inour tooth brushdrills, the 
children are taught to brush 
up and down, also ‘behind the 
ears’ (aswecallit)of their teeth, 


Explain to your children the two-fold purpose of the tooth brush. Tell them to massage their guins with it each 


time they brush their teeth 








and to massage the gums.”’ 


_The real and lasting benefits of this 
educational program will be even more 
apparent in after years for, to quote from 
one dental authority: “If a man or 
woman reaches adult life with clean, 
healthy gums, he will probably keep 
them so for the remainder of his or her 
life”’, 

How gums weaken—and why massage is 


SO good for them 


Our modern diet of soft and tender foods 
is responsible for the increasing prev- 








Few children like the coarse, fibrous foods that keep 
the gums in health 





alence of gum disorders. The gums 
need exercise—hard, stimulating work. 
Deprived of this by soft, creamy foods, 
they become flabby and sensitive to 
the touch. Soon they begin to bleed. In 
this weakened condition they are sus- 
ceptible to serious gum disorders: Vin- 
cent’s disease, gingivitis, even pyorrhea. 


But these troubles of the gums can be 
easily prevented by the regular use of 
gum massage. This gentle but thorough 
stimulation of the gums quickens the 
flagging circulation, firms the gum walls 
and tones the tender tissues. Soon the 
gums regain their healthy, pink color, 
their hard and sturdy texture. 


Explain to your children the importance 
of gum massage 


It rests with you, the teacher, to impress 
on your children the extreme importance 
of this proved, preventive measure. So 
teach them to massage their gums after 
every brushing of the teeth. Tell them 
to brush their gums from the base to the 
teeth, inside and out. 


Guide your children to adopt this 


healthy habit. In doing so you will take 
a long step toward assuring them a clean 
and healthy mouth for many years to 
come. 





Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent denti- 
frice to assist you in teaching children 
this new technique in oral hygiene. Not 
only is it often recommended by dentists 
to tone up the gums as well as to clean 
the teeth, but its refreshing flavor de- 
lights even children, and that, of course, 
makes things easier. 


Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it 4 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. Try 
it yourself, if your tooth brush occasion- 
ally “shows pink”. But Ipana ofr n0, 
every educator now has an opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of better teeth 
and gums by teaching children the twice 
a-day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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1 In the NEW EDITION of 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
‘ The Children’s Encyclopedia 


there are thousands of interesting lessons, ready for use, 
including methods, outlines, questions and pictures | 


—ae > 





























If you intend to do sales work next summer, inquire 
now about opportunities open in The Grolier Society 
R a fully prepared lesson on Iron CORRELATED FACTS 


and Steel, or Courtesy, or Useful 
Plants, or Milk, or the Song of Hiawa- 
tha, or whatever it may be, turn to the 
nw Book of Knowledge CLASS- 
ROOM GUIDE. This volume has 
been prepared by Professor Persing of 
Western Reserve University, Professor 
Tuttle of Oregon University, Professor 
Skinner of New York University, Pro- 
fessor Ritter of Iowa State Teachers 


For “correlated” facts, as contrasted with 
the “isolated” facts of the usual encyclo- 
pedia article, see any informational unit of : 
The Book of Knowledge. For instance, a 
child looking for information about beavers 
finds it immediately, and finds also that the 
article does not limit itself to this one va- 
riety of “gnawing and burrowing” animals. 
The child cannot escape discovering that the 
rabbit, the squirrel, the mouse, the rat and 
others are included in the same animal group 











each + COllege, and other educators. as the beaver, and thus arrives for himself 
at an important conclusion in nature study. 
— UNITS OF STUDY The titles of such articles as “The Great i 
Cattle Family,” “Birds That Cannot Fly,” 
ake By applying this Classroom Guide to the “Insect Friends and Foes,” “Conquerors of ‘ 
ean clear, simple and absorbingly interesting ar- Disease,” “The Great Cereals,” etc., suffi- : 
to | ‘cles, these become units of study, complete ciently suggest the educational importance s 
and ready for assignment to the class by the of this unique plan. ' 
teacher. Over 500,000 copies of these units 
were tested by teachers in schools before READY FOR USE 
oe ee ee eee —_ — The teacher who has available the New Edi- : 
se, the Index of 31,000 subjects (the sae : 
work of a trained librarian, Miss Zaidee T ‘lassroom Guide to The Book of Knowl- — of The Book of Knowledge, ee 
nti: Bp : , f a Edited by Ellis C. Persing, Western turn without tedious compilation of sep- 
iren nae Gres Ques settee te aeeted anata. Reserve University. The Grolier Society, arated encyclopedia articles to illustrated 
graded references, there is a standard New York. 591 pages. units of study in the various subjects, in- 
Not § Course of Study in Volume 20. For topical cluding 
tists ff ‘eferences including self-corrective games found the new index of illustrations of The . ; 
lean | for pre-school use, paper handwork, first Fine Arts, including painting, sculpture and ey ——_ — 
de- aid, ete, see the School-Subject Guide in architecture, the latter prepared under the pn Health yeverot AP 
ise, Volume 20, in which volume will also be supervision of Ralph Adams Cram. Education Fine Arts Reading 
o . Ps 4 
131000 Subjects Alphabetically Indexed | 
Try ) } 
jon- page ee + | 
= 15 000 Striking Pictures THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Dept. 299 
nity ’ | 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. { 
eeth Other Grolier Society publications now available to schools at special | Send to me free and without obligation: ; 
yice- Prices include The Book of Popular Science, for reference and teaching | {1 Information about the New Edition of | 
in General Science; and Lands and Peoples, The World in Color, for refer- nnd bod eet The Children’s | 
ence and teaching in Geography, History, Civics and Factual Reading. | 7 Information about the Class-oom Guide. | , 
; l Information about Summer Sales Work. ; 
- The NEw EDITION is now selling to Schools | ii : 
| eres ee 
| 


at a special price Address. sveeceerensosececsenceeeneessnsenssnsseseneensnesestes 
ae hate Sa a ae Normal instructor 4 = | 
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The Editors’ Page 


AY, with its various special days, has 

interesting possibilities for the teacher 
who wishes to correlate the life of her 
schoolroom with that of the outside world. 
Home and school should unite in the cele- 
bration of May Day as Child Health Day, 
for such co-operation makes the observance 
at once more valuable and more significant 
World Good-Will Day, 
May 18, the anniversary of the opening of 


to the children. 


the first Hague Peace Conference, in 1899, 
provides an opportunity for emphasizing a 
feeling of brotherhood among the nations of 
the world. The celebrating of such days 
makes a rich contribution to education. 


> SF) 
UGGESTIONS for play villages, zoos, 
moving pictures, and a number of other 
possible primary woodwork activities are 
presented by Mabel Hutchings Bellows. 


(2 
A SPRING story, “White Lilacs,” writ- 
ten by Blanche Jennings Thompson, 
will be found in the Intermediate and Gram- 
mar Grades Section. Another fanciful story 
on the same page, also by Miss Thompson, is 
“The Cat That Looked at a Queen.” 


Our May Issue 


HILDREN in the upper grades enjoy 
portraits as a medium for creative ex- 
pression. This is the central theme of 
Jessie Todd’s page for May, which she pre- 
pared in collaboration with Ann Van Nice. 
A series of portrait drawings illustrate the 


article. 


C9 
AFFIA work, of interest to teacher and 
child alike, will be the subject of an 
article by Mary B. Grubb, which she is 
contributing to the Primary Grades Section 
of the May issue. 
> cB) 
OR the cover and picture study subject 
next month, we have chosen “The Water 
Mill,” by Meindert Hobbema. The original 
hangs in the Art Institute of Chicago. It is 
an attractive scene, with its red-roofed mill 
and glint of flowing water in the late after- 
noon sunlight. 
> By 
HE Weensie Wees, those fascinating 
characters created by Virginia Straight, 
are to reappear in our coming issue, on a 
page for the primary grades entitled “Safety 
on the Playground.” 


HE first page of the Rotogravure Pic- 

ture Section for May will be devoted 
to a large picture, a reproduction of the 
painting, “Planting Potatoes,” by Millet. 
This spring scene offers material on which 
to base lessons in various school subjects. 
On another page of the section will be repro- 
duced paintings of pet animals, to supply the 
teacher with material for both nature study 
and art. In the four-page geography feature 
will be found pictures of our national parks, 
which are discussed on another page, by 
F. L. DuMond. 


CU 


ILD Birds and Their Music,” a sea- 

sonable and interesting article by 
Kathleen Stiles Spurway, includes descrip- 
tions of some beautiful bird songs. Corre- 
lating with it will be a rotogravure page. 

Cw 

HE current issue of the magazine con- 

tains a report of the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence in Atlantic 
City. Next month an article by Therese E. 
Poston will describe Columbus, Ohio, where 
the summer meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be held. 





Among Our 


ACH month attractive out- 
line drawings for use in 
handwork, language, or writing, 


by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. Her 
experience as art supervisor 
and illustrator has acquainted 
her with the type of work that 
children like. 

Lessons on health, safety, 





kindness to animals, and nature 
study may be instilled through 
the use of these drawings. Of 
particular interest are the win- 
dow decorations, each one suit- 





Bess Bruce CLEAVELAND able for the month in which it 
appears, and the double-page 
outline posters. In making the posters, the children may develop 
their own color schemes and group the figures as they wish. 

Miss Cleaveland is a graduate of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New 
York. For a number of years, she was a teacher of art, first in the 
schools of Parkersburg, West Virginia, and later at Washington 
Court House, Ohio. Having become interested in illustrating, 
Miss Cleaveland gave up teaching to become a free-lance artist. 


She is known for her drawings of children and animals. 














are contributed to our magazine . 


Contributors 


HE modern school gives a 

pupil many opportunities 
for expressing his originality 
in drawing, verse-making, and 
other lines of creative endeav- 
or. Catherine Allison Christie, 
Instructor of Music at Cushman 
School, Miami, Florida, has 
done an unusual piece of work 
in developing creative music 
among her pupils. Their inter- 
est in the activity, which every 
year culminates in a program of 
the children’s original songs, is 
very keen. 

In an article. in the May issue 
Miss Christie will describe her 
experiment in developing in her pupils the ability to write songs. 
Several pupil compositions in music will accompany the article. 

Miss Christie was graduated from DePauw University, Greer- 
castle, Indiana, and became Instructor of Public School Music Meth- 
ods at this institution. Before going to Miami, where she has bee 
teaching for the past three years, she was Supervisor of Music in the 
city schools of Greencastle. Miss Christie has composed a number 
of children’s operettas and songs. 


CATHERINE ALLISON CHRISTIE 
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] URNING to our frontis- COMPARISON of man- 
piece poster for this TABLE OF CONTENTS uscript and cursive writ- 
month, the reader will find that the ing forms is given in an article in 
page offers several possibilities for PROTECT THE WILD FLOWERS... 2---...----s0-cessssssseessseseeessnessssneeennnnnennnn a1 our April issue by Jeannette Baer 
4 use in the schoolroom. It is a PRIMARY GRADES SECTION Miss B is S : 'M : 
" ' . iss Baer is Supervisor o anu- 
y decorative unit in itself; it is Two TYPICAL Woopwork ACTIVITIES Mabel Hutchings Bellows 22 sot Writt rs hie School, W 
’ i oe ‘ scri riting, Skokie School, Win- 
; springlike in theme; it very defi- A TRIP TO AN AIRPORT......:...... ..... Allis C. Persing 23 a li ao h hi r pee 
. J . netKa inois, where this rm 
nitely presents the idea of flower A HEALTH CALENDAR FOR APRIL Bess Bruce Cleaveland 24 bein . " rs sa 
‘ writing has been taught for five 
conservation; and it can be used in A THIRD-GRADE DRAWING LESSON. oo.2...ce-eseseeeeees Jessie Todd 25 ais ste 7 : . 
: ears. In her article, s 
onnection with the observance of AN APRIL SAFETY POSTER....... Bess Bruce Cleaveland 26 . . : ares ” 
¢ : R observations of the results of its use 
" National Wild-Flower Day, which THE FOUNDING oF St. LoutIs. Florence E. Matthews 28 ; . 
, , ; as . uce Cl land 29 there, together with a brief descrip- 
, occurs on April 24. A BLACKBOARD READING LESSON Ress Bruce Cleaveland 2 shia delhi atalino oatiiaa 
. Tites MApE oF CLay.. Mary B. Grubb 30. ; hiss * rip sn — 
, 3 uscript writing and of working out 
: NE of the articles in this PRIMARY ONE-STEP PROBLEMS ff. J. Bonner 31 a K & 
. 0 a rading scales. 
e month’s General Section is A WINDOW DECORATION—EASTER LILY Bess Bruce Cleaveland 32 R 8 
Ss : 
. : PLANS AND ACTIVITIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES.................. eer EL. 33 
\- “ ” ‘ ie 
Teaching Children to Study,” by dees nites HAT the teaching of original 
Agnes Samuelson, Superintendent of : . ee ‘ 
the State Department of Public TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY.. Agnes Samuelson 38 English composition in verse 
citi Tides Otek Miia MANUSCRIPT WRITING............... Roney Jeannette Baer 39 receives but slight attention is the 
the duty of the aiineie to provide PicturE Stupy—“THE Escarep Cow”. Gertrude Herdle 40 point of view which R. J. Gale 
2 ® “ 
sistem tescuing siventions, snd MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS OF “THE EscaPep Cow” iis presents in a current article, “Cre- 
’ ‘ ‘ ‘ i 
meal the coniitienn tases to INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES SECTION ative Expression in Poetry.” He 
“ . . " 
secure proper study habits. She CREATIVE EXPRESSION IN POETRY R. J. Gale 42 says, “Other arts—music, drawing, “| 
Cs ah icici a tie a Sprinc Has COME................... Schmidt-Sweet 43 painting, woodwork, and modeling— : 
tistic teaching of a second-grade UNITS OF WORK IN A TRANSPORTATION PROJECT Mae L. Throop 44 are finding more or less adequate ' 
cilenes Sennen A BOOKCASE FOR THE LIBRARY CORNER Daniel Darney 45 expression in our schools, but po- 
. 4 ” 
LoosE-LEAF BOOKLETS.... Indianola Willcuts 46 etry is neglected. Teachers who 
ESSIE TODD. who is Art S WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART Rebecca Deming Moore 47 are attempting to interest pupils in ; 
, who is Art Su- a ‘ : i i i 
' ion. Seana Wuat A TrEE’s Rincs Tet Us Ernestine Bennett 48 this form of creative effort will find / 
pervisor in the niversit i ; : 
Elementary School. Uni ‘ “ ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION Plates I-VIII a mode of procedure outlined. In { 
ary School, University o : : ae : ; ] 
Chicago eribet hi A INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES SECTION (Continued) cluded in the article are several : 
contributes to this issue itte ils i e 
me aniliiie titled “A Third-Orad PLANS AND ACTIVITIES FOR INTERMEDIATE poems written by pupils in the sev 
entitle ird-Grade ‘ i i 
Drawing L ” te b ticl AND GRAMMAR GRADES a enth and eighth grades of the public 
esson. n her article, ; ; 
which is illustrated b ; f ENTERTAINMENT DEPARTMENT. ise schools of Stockton, California, 
ustrated by samples o 5 ; 
rg Pata p . TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB - 60 when the author was teaching there. 
work o er pupils, ‘ 
oneal Bis TRAVEL DEPARTMENT......... POSE _ 66 At present, he is Head of Lower 
1ca r ° v2 2 ili he 
2 less ns : TRAVEL NUGGETS OF 1929 Dorothy Middlebrook Shipman 68 School, Bordentown Military Insti 
on, and offers suggestions for tute, Bordentown, New Jersey. 
*ncouraging pupils to do creative 
8 work during the drawing period. ii a ie : soos } 
HE Founding of St. Louis” is : 
Contents of previous issues of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans can be : ‘ } 
ge UR Apri os ea “geand by consulting the Education Irdex in your library. the title of another story in 5, 
he pril cover, “The Es- the colonization series contributed } 
” . 2 
ads ‘3 taped Cow,” showing a scene a by Florence E. Matthews. She tells : 
Ot tar. H . . P 
- . m life, was painted by Julien this month of the settlement by the 
Upre, a French artist. The stor i 
ver of the ee a Pa EDITORIAL BOARD French along the banks of the Miss- 
and facts abou e issippi iver. Th stori " 
artist are told by Gertrude Herdle F. A. OWEN ELIZABETH P. BEMIS — we _ - — 
ay te y Chairman MARY E. OWEN quaint primary pupils with facts 
F picture study lesson. The HELEN MILDRED OWEN FLORENCE R. SIGNOR concerning the settlement of the 


Scene of this painting and the action 
"presented offer the teacher a num- 
ber of possibilities for correlation 
with other school subjects. 





Managing Editor WILLIAM D. CONKLIN 














Editorial Department, 514 516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 




















United States, and the origin of 
some of our large cities. They pro- 
vide the teacher with fresh and in- 
teresting historical material. 
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High over the world 
on a modem Magic Carpet ! 


Like a world apart ; the play- 
ground is full of adventures in 
Fairyland. Each different piece 
of apparatus is a different flight of 
imagination. As the swing rides 
high what a transformation comes 
. ++. ON a magic carpet in the sky 
the journey is far and wide over 


the land of Never-Was. 


The playground, stimulating, fasci- 
nating, is a part of the modem 
educational system ; building strong 
To the 
continuing success of the play- 
ground the Medart Organization 
is contributing fifty-seven years of 


bodies and active minds. 


specialized manufacturing expe- 
nence. 


Write for Playground Apparatus Catalog 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts., 


Saint Louis, Missouri 




































when there is a 


in the Home 















Why Schools prefer APSCO Automatic 


Because “first cost” is low due to quantity pro- 
duction—because “upkeep” is less, due to ‘quality 
and because all APSCO Automatic Pencil Sharp- 
eners have the wonderful UNDERCUT and RAZOR 
EDGED CUTTERS that don’t scrape—THEY CUT. 






There’s an “APSCO” Model to meet the requirements of every 
school—“CHICAGO,” $1—"“GIANT,” $1.50— 
“STAR,” $2.50—“JUNIOR,” $3.50—“WIZARD,” $4—“DEXTER,” $5 
—“DANDY,” $6 (with automatic feed) and the “ROUND POINT,” 
$2, especially for Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request. 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 





“Home Work’’ is better 


Pencil Sharpener 


“WIZARD” 
MODEL 


An “APSCO” 
AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENER 
















MARVEL,” $1.75— 


Chicago, II. 








Important Notice | 


Regarding Authorized Agents 


WE. have large numbers of | 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
| of teachers and generally | 
throughout the country, and we | 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with | 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not | 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








Values | 


Too many people think that an’ 
education can be secured only | 
through the study of books, and| 
neglect the value of experiences in 


theory of education” is too generally 
accepted. It assumes that the child 
is an intellectual camel who can take 


the school of hard work. The “camel | 


his education in a prolonged meal, | 


store it up in an intellectual hump, 
and live off the hump all the way 
|across the desert of life. 


girls and boys is entirely overlooked. 


The educational value of work for | 


The complete solution of the problem ' 
does not lie in the full-time school, | 


but in the acceptance of the principle 
that every boy and girl should have 
the opportunity and be encouraged to 
hold a job and go to school. In 1918 
the enrollment in all 
schools was 164,000. 

later it had reached 999,031. This 
is a splendid tribute to the country’s 
| interest in vocational education, but 
we must progress until in every 
community there is a 
program of education.—J. C. Wright, 
| Director, Federal Board for Voca- 


| tional Education, Washington, D. C. 


| consent@prenenas 


Miss Naomi Jones, dean of girls | 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, High School, | 


keeps on file the names of girls who 


day, in light housework, care of chil- 
dren, or office work. By careful 


'of the girls, and also of employers. 
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| HOW zo ORGANIZE 





























Parents and children praise the teach- F 
er who organizes a Rhythm Band 
Group. It’s onsy and inexpensive, too 
—neo special training needed. Send for free 
booklet, How to Organize Rhythm Bands. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, Dept. 419, 
1611 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 











vocational | 
Ten years. 


balanced | 


| desire work after hours or on Satur- | 


| 
| 


placement, she helps meet the needs 
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Smith’s Rereat 
Review Books 


—A Real Help in Teaching — 


For tests, class drill, home work, textbook 
review, preparation for examinations, ete 
Wonderful supplements to the regular texts, 
for more thorough knowledge and higher 
standings on examinations, Compiled from 
N. Y. State Regents papers, including 199, 
Used and endorsed for over 30 years, by pub. 
lic and private schools throughout U. S, ang 
Canada. 50 subjects, elementary & high school, 
Question Books or Answer Books — 40¢ 


| 35¢ each in lots of 6, 30c each for 12 rh 


LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


Arithmetic Four Years English 
Elementary English Elementary Drawing 
English Grammar Ancient History 
Geography English History 

U. &. History Modern History B 
Physiology American History 
Spelling Civil Government 
Silent Reading Economics 

Algebra 1st 2 Years Spanish 


(new type questions) 1st Year French 
intermediate Algebra 2nd Year French 
Advanced Algebra 3rd Year French 
Geometry 1st Year German 

(new type questions) 2nd Year German 
3rd Year German 
14st Vear Latin 


Trigonometry 
Solid Geometry 


Biology 2nd Year Latin 
Botany 3rd Year Latin 
Zoology Commercial Arithmetic 
Physics Commercial Geography 
Chemistry Commercial Law 
Physical Geography Elementary Bookkeeping 
1st Year English Advanced Bookkeeping 


2nd Year English History of Education 
3rd Year English Psychology and Princi. 
4th Year English ples of Education 
Order direct from this list, or write for free catalo, 
describing Smith's Regents Review Books, Palmer; 
Mental Arithmetic, Seat Work, How to Teac 
Drawing, and all other Smith Helps in Teaching, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 























374 Bird Pictures 


P = =. InBeautiful 
| 





Colors 


‘| Exact Repro- 
ductions from 

Nature 
Size 7x9 inches 
Suitable for mounting 

or framing 
Every school, i 
brary and nature 
lover should have 
‘i this set. Buy® 
few at a time and 
keep adding unt! 
you have the com- 
plete set. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Americas 
leading authority on bird life, of- 
fers you the finest and only complete 
collection of bird pictures In 
world—some of them now extinct. 


Only $1.00 


$1.00 will bring you 33 Dodsor 
Mumford pictures (an extra-fine 
selection) also Reference Index de- 
scribed below. Use the coupon 
With each order we will send Josep 
H. Dodson’s interesting book, “Yo 
Bird Friends and How to Win 
Them.”’ 

, . = lex lists al 
FREE Deodeon's, Retercres of, Birds, As 
mals, Trees, Plants and Flowers, Insects, Frul 


Fish, Minerals and Industrial Studies. 
for a copy. 











Blue Jay 


——— 








Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 

201 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. ; 

0 Please send me your 33 selected bird pe 
tures. $1.00 enclosed. 

(J Please send your Reference-Index - 
cerning nearly 1,000 pictures. 
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CLOSING DAY §S ENIRS---FOLDERS AND RIBBONS 
nts For 29 years all over the United States Seibert Souvenirs have been presented to thousands of pupils at close of school 
This favorable acceptance year after year has followed a high standard of attractiveness and : 
design. Steel engraved in colors on cover stock of exceptional quality, Seibert Souvenirs have al- 
ways offered unusual merit as a parting gift. 
Description of Souvenir Style 29 
The illustration to the left imparts only meagerly the beauty of our New Souvenir. It is steel 
xtbook engraved (not printed) in beautiful colors on Strathmore high grade cover stock. The design is 
. ete, exactly as shown in illustration. The lower part which shows a country school with an outline of 
> texts, a city school in the background, makes this souvenir very attractive as well as appropriate for any 
higher school. The narrow flap on the right of which the “School Year 1930” chain appears, adds that 
i from i distinctive touch of newness. Altogether this is the very finest souvenir we have ever put out. If 
1929, { the photo is not desired a beautiful winter scene takes the place of the photograph. It is a 12 page 
Y pub. | booklet including the cover, size 34x64 inches and is bound with silk cord. 
S. and 1 On the inside we print for you the following: Name of school, district number, township or 
School, : city, county, state, teacher, pupils, school board and county superintendent. We also add the grades 
40c each i if desired. In addition to the special printing there also appears a splendid poem (written especially 
| OF more | for our souvenirs) “The Close of School’’ with fine illustrations and other appropriate matter. 
Description of Souvenir Style 28 
ish Illustrated on the right. Likewise it is beautifully steel engraved in colors and bound with silk cord. 
ing Furnished with or ‘without photograph. The inner pages are about the same as in souvenir No, 29, 
excepting that the poem, “The Close of School” and other matter are entirely different. Size 
; 3% x6% inches. 
. . 7 7 
, _ Price of Souvenir Style 28 Price of Souvenir Style 29 
ish MEMORY LIKE THE IVY CUING) } i i i i 
E 2 Without With Without With See oe 
re ee een ee Quan. Photo Photo Quan. Photo Photo For cost of Souvenir Style 29 add Ie 
{ each to Price of Souvenir No. 28 
| 6 $1.40 $1.50 30 $2.84 $3.42 
: | 8 1.52 1.66 32 2.96 3.58 Extra Photos—50c per dozen 
10 1.64 1.82 34 3.08 3.74 
12 1.76 1.98 36 3.20 3.90 Photos without souvenirs—50c per dozen 
d 2.14 38 3.32 4.06 
metic He by eH 40 3.44 4.22 A Transparent Envelope is furnished for We fee! both glad and sad to fay ¢ | 
graphy i8 2.12 2.46 42 3.56 4.38 our Nos. 28 and 29 Souvenirs FREE, And scarce can hide the rising t ! 
nase i 20 2.24 2.62 44 3.68 4.54 We're glad for changes on lifes J | 
2 : A 80 4.70 Yet $8d to part from school . 
fen a 0OUnas oe | 48882486 We pay the Postage on ALL of our rn ren een 
Princi- 26 2.60 3.10 50 4.08 5.02 s . vo 
lon ke J 280 o2.72sti‘ikaG | COC Souvenirs | sie 8 
! H Additional ones without photo, 5c each. Pupils appreciate Seibert Souvenirs. A 
hg ee Souvenir Style 29 With shai fe each. school token which they treasure and keep. Souvenir Style 28 
to Teach ntenninns 
eaching, . —— , — wn tee If - 
lisher, Bf TEES = eee Souvenir Style 30 TLS Photograph Souvenirs If you, want, your 
LY During the past two years we received many | ~ soi eee ].. —all that is required is for you to send a photo- 
oe | orders for souvenirs from teachers who wished ; —_ of yesrens or schoolhouse and we will 
| to present them to their graduates. Our reg- make a small photo for each souvenir just like 
—— i ular souvenirs were really not as appro- the illustration on this page. We can copy a 
———4 | priate for graduates as they might have been. BELLS PUBLIC §CHOOL large or small photograph or from a group, 
| This year we have designed a souvenir to meet District No. 10 providing the one to be copied is not too close 
— | this demand. The illustration herewith of Blairdon Township to others in the group. We can also copy 
4 | souvenir No, 30 gives you an idea of the make- Breckenridge County, Kentucky proofs but they must be very clear and dis- 
; Ut up of this gift. It is a four page folder with 1929. 1990 tinct. However, bear this in mind, we can't 
4 | a neat pressed-in panel. The stock is a very ee do the impossible. We can’t copy an old worn- 
4 high grade Marble Vellum Paper, the size is MINNIE WHITPILL, Teacher out photo and make good prints from it. The 
: | 5x 7% in. The souvenir is made up exactly . small photos will be exact reproductions of the 
dan: J ; | i as shown on engraving ee no poem, rer ae us. _ ler ¢! , 
verses, or other sentimental matter whatever. 8 a photo smalier than @ post- 
rat | MAPLE GROVE SCHOOL An envelope of the same high grade paper to age stamp, even that is too small for best re- 
4. i€ District No. 1 j j match is furnished for each souvenir. We a Se — phstegsegh you Pater 
“7 | : : ‘ furnish these souvenirs with or without the , e return it to you uninjured, 
} Haines Township, Whitley County, Kansas , photo of teacher or school house. If photo is | A large photo will always copy better than a 
a, EDWARD T. STEINER, Teact not wanted the arrangement is slightly | small one. Bear this in mind, 
t Gece, ee Sap ee ae oe Se We Please You or Refund Your Money 
place of photo. ese souvenirs are also ap- 
. GRADUATES } propriate for the higher grades. For gradu- 4 Send a 2c stamp for Samples. It is not nec- 
ures ; Paul Kneller Elenor Trimmer ' ates we print matter just as shown on engrav- >. $ > = gg Ay - 
Donald Shearer Marie Jones j ing. When intended for the higher grades we . ‘ i gy Z 
° Norris Mayor Doris Krotzer } print the same school matter as for our reg- \ , —. = we positively please them or re- 
sutiful 1 H ; ular souvenirs. The price of these souvenirs is Sse un ee money, 
larry Sheets Marie Mohler very low considering the very fine material we Pte When You Order Send name of School, 
PUPILS : 
lors Ramet Siewmes Dorotha Terman use, and besides, you are getting something hig | District Number, Town- 
Henry Ummel Helen Sheets | entirely new, yet very appropriate. ie a fee Grade | ship or City, County, State, Teacher, Scholars, 
Repro- | Charles Gangwer Lillian Smith ! Price of Style 30: 10 without photo $2.50, Perthena Hin Ny pasar se School Board and County Superintendent, 
7 Keith R additional ones 8c each. No less than 10 sold. dt af ree Send your order early. Don't wait until with- 
1s from h Rupert Grace Minor If photo is wanted add 3c for each souvenir. Edith Maw Hix ends Wile in a few days of the close of school. Tell us 
ture Edwin Jones Gladys Bruner You will be more than pleased with these Frank Jolly Roy Seaam | when your school closes. You should order as 
tote | John Harrison Louise Moore | splendid new souvenirs. Fourth Grade n many or more souvenirs as you have scholars. 
9 ine Edna Dowell Séne Duvtiis If you order less than the number of schol- 
| ‘ Alvin R. Fleck, County Superintendent alyd cae Lottie Robbins ars, — 8e ~~ each name in aay 4 f the 
-aming ° Rovert Hix Willard Mi number you order. Whether you live in Maine, 
7 } ’ } Ribbon Bookmark Style 27 David O. Meador Edward Robbins North Dakota, Florida, California, we serve 
 hool, hi } | DeWitt Stinnett Elbert Vance ou t! 
nd nature | We have added to our line of gifts a won- ° SCHOOL ynedhceerie * 
ould have | | derfully fine silk ribbon souvenir. ‘The illus- Bs BOARD Assured Delivery Send us be extra and we 
. Buy # , ——— | tration gives but a faint idea of its beauty. Bones 5 ales Everett Smith will replace absolutely 
time and | It is 7 inches long one 2% inches wie miingen free any order lost in the mail. 
ding until , We print on the ribbon just as shown here. P ili All orders are mailed pre- 
» the com- | Can be had with or without photo. rompt Mailing paid within a day or so af- 
% Ce : ge oo less a8. Re amy oe me ter ow receipt, excepting those calling for pho- 
. each. photos are desir ¢ extra for . “ tographs, which require a little additional time. 
merica’s Souvenir Style 30 each souvenir. . 4 ail “4 





Remittance Must. accompany all orders. 




















. 3 You can’t go wrong if you order this ele- = “ 
ife, = Something Entirely New for Graduates and Higher Grades gant souvenir. Ribbon Style 27 neieeit toe office order or your 
omp —____ . 
in = ny Souvenirs and I think they are beau- This is my fifth order so_of course, ‘Seibert Souve- This makes four terms I have used your Souvenirs Received my Souvenirs O. K. I like them fine. 
ctinct. ; ike them better than any_I've seen. nirs Satisfy."" Florence M. Purcell, Bellevue, Ohio and have always found them very satisfactory and The work is perfect. I think they are beautiful 
Ht ; Dora Pierce, Rockwood, Tenn. I never bought from you before but I like those very highly prized by pupils of all ages. Bernice U. Nevins, Russell Springs, Kansas. 
shat received my Souvenirs all O. K. and in purchased from you this year better than those I Mrs. Winifred McKellar, Watova, Okla. 
menty of time. They are certainly wonderful received from other companies. I have ordered my Souvenirs thru you for upwards 
t . Lillian Russell, Washburn, Me Helen L. Kern, Ottawa, Ohio I have sent to several firms for School Souvenirs of fifteen years —_ ae abmage been well Slensed. 
sre had many differe inds onirs 1 » ri om. » : 2 ye riod of years. I find yours to be the best lease fill this order after the same manprer you 
Dodsot| JB | tink these are the nicest Tavs creuveniry but | hicest ‘Souvenirs Ihave ‘ever ‘seen: Ream e | TT hoho—é., have heretafore 
xtra-fine YDupils, Mrs. A. W. Littlefield, Plymouth, Cal. Gladys Berven, Eagle Grove, Iowa Geo. H. Bott, Van Hook, N. D. F. C, Foresman, Allenwood, Pa. 
dex | F Graduati ° e e 7 
cu sna fancements and Cards Seibert Printing Co., Box A, Dover, Ohio 
x Send for Samples °9 9 9 
‘to Wa) § = i See Rae ee er 
' Cartoon Prizes L. Chenery, editor of Collier’s, was | car, beside which there lay prone the tration, secondary school methods 
Ss Ath Th chairman of the jury. figure of a man holding an empty and materials, and secondary school 
Wot . ° ‘ : 2 * : ’ 
ets, Fruits a American habit of making a| W.C. Morris and E. S. Reynolds | bottle. administration, will be offered. The 
- yey law-breaking forms the sub- | are the two cartoonists receiving the Four other awards of $50 each Institute will be held in con junction 
— sie two drawings chosen to re- |$250 awards. Mr. Morris’ drawing, | were given by the jury. with the Vassar Institute of Eu- 
period wards of $250 each in the last | published in the Brooklyn (New| — thenics, where additional courses in 
“les of the contest for cartoons | York) Citizen, was entitled “The| The second annual Summer Insti-|child welfare, adult education, and 
| bird pie msored by the Harmon Founda- Most Popular Game in America,” | tute of the Progressive Education| arts and crafts will be available. 


ndex oom plan administered through The | and showed “The Law” as a football Association will be held at Vassar For details address Progressive Edu- 
T ne ‘ being tossed in the air by several College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for six | cation Association, 10 Jackson Place, 
° lawards of $700 were granted kicking feet. Mr. Reynolds’ draw- | weeks this year. Courses in history | Washington, D. C. 
ote judged a whose work was/|ing, entitled “Becoming an Old | and principles of progressive educa- = ——_>——__ 
a highe be an inspiration toward | Story,” was published in the Port-| tion, experiments in progressive edu- Not getting the better of another 
ae biliti T conception of the responsi- | land Oregonian. It depicted the fig-| cation, primary school methods and |person but getting the best out of 
“8 of community life, William | ure of Death poised over a wrecked | materials, primary school adminis- one’s self is success.” 














STEADY 


GOVERNMENT = 
JOB 


$1260 1° $3400 


A YEAR 
PICK YOUR JOB 


{RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 


the first yeu boing galt on th 
he vay 
& year $112.50 enact 


first and fifteent ro: en Bench pny dns 
quickiy increased, the max 


» being $2,700 
Teachers Travel for * Waele Sem" . 
Ra lway & al Clerks hav early vacat 


bout 18 day tr travel ona pas business am! see 


atey When owes from horny the y on tallo ve f hotel 


‘CITY MAIL CARRIERS, POST OFFICE ‘CLERKS 


Gomes and cart coat $1,700 
it rease $1 ~ ad oS 300 The y als 

days paid vaca ¢ frequently beld is 
es. City re weidence je unnec senaes 


GOVERNMENT CLERK 


(Open to men and women 18 or over) 
Salary $1,260 to 82,100 4 year. Pleasant cle 1 rk in the va 





ar and automati 
wet 


* ) 
the larger 


rious # troment departments at Was ~ sho ” ~ y € and other 
cities throughout the country 
GET F REE LIST OF POSITIONS 
Fill out the following coupon, Tear it off and mailbit today 
t 
"nO TE Now vate nvsstment « of two cents for a postaxe stamp 
ult in your getiing « Government Job 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


Dept. H241, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rush to me, free of « char “e 1) » full de mecrivtion of the positio n 
hecked below 2) Fr py of 3 page be wok How to Geta U 
Government Job (3) ‘A list of O Government Sebo ~w ob- 
tainable ; 


($1900-$2700) 
($1700-$2300) 
($1700-$2100) 
($2100-$3300) 
($1260-$2100) 
($2300-$2800) 


} Railway Postal Clerk 

] Postoffice Clerk 

] City Mail Carrier 
|) Rural Malt Carrier 

} General Clerk 

) Prohibition Agent 


Name 


Use This Coupon Before You Mislay it 





FOR THOSE 


HEALTH PROJECTS 
school sandiables and all 
art class activities there are no 
reliable and salisfying mediums tha 
“OLD FAITHFUL” 
ART MATERIALS 
*SEND FOR OUR FREE ART MATERIALS GUIDE 
AND INSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


THE AMERICAN (if) CRAYON COMPANY 


MOME OFFICE AND Pac roms elie ‘77 1@7) RAVES AVE SANSUSEY G00 
= VORA OFFICE, 130 WEST FORTY SECOND STRELT 
we new sTmant 
DALLAS TEAS: SANTA FE BUILDING 


























HELP PROTECT WILD FLOWERS 


Sample literature free to teachers. 36 colored post cards 
Zhe doz. 68 outline drawings to color le doz., Tbe per 100. 
Junior chapters of 25 or more members at 1l0c each receive 
cards, magazine and seed. Button, 6 outlines and 3 circu- 
lars to each member. Slides and films rented and sold 


WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION SOCIETY, 3740 Oliver Street, Washingtos, D. C. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Problems of Speech 


Self-confidence, courage, and con- 
tentment can never be the lot of the 
person with faulty habits of speech. 


In recent years the subject of defec- | 
tive speech has been carefully studied | 


with the result that successful meth- 
ods now make it unnecessary that 


any child should grow up with any | 


| but the best habits of speech. 
Marion L. Dannenberg describes 
jin Hygeia the work of a speech clinic 


lat the University of Pennsylvania in | 


| which each child is studied as a sep- 
arate problem and treated individu- 
ally. 

| Broadly speaking, there are two 
| types of speech defect, according to 
|the speech specialist in this clinic. 
\' There is pseudolalia, or false speech, 
‘which sounds like baby talk when the 
child is small but is not outgrown. 
Intelligent correction should begin 
|4as soon as the trouble becomes evi- 
dent. 

The second type known scien- 
tifically as dyslalia, or speech hesita- 
tion, which includes stuttering and 
stammering. Trained guidance will 
overcome these unfortunate defects, 
which are so often aggravated by 
wrong treatment. For instance, par- 
,ents will become nervous or annoyed 
by a child’s stammering, and com- 
mand him to stop. That makes the 
child more conscious of his defect 
and increases his nervousness, which 
in turn makes the stammering or 
stuttering worse. 

The average adult does not know 
‘how to show the child the proper 
‘movements for correct speech, but 
with excellent books and _ speech 
clinics available, parents may learn 
how to forestall defects or to correct 
them if they have already developed. 


a 


As the fifth publication in its 
“Health Heroes Series,” the Wel- 
fare Division of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, 
has issued an attractive and well- 
considered biographical sketch of 
Florence Nightingale, most famous 
of all nurses. It is by Grace T. Hal- 
lock and C. E. Turner, both familiar 
names in health education. Pasteur, 
Trudeau, Jenner, and Reed are the 
four other Health Heroes thus far 
| presented. The series is intended 
for junior and senior high school use, 
but might easily be adapted to in- 
termediate grades. The Metropoli- 
itan Life Insurance Company will 
send a limited quantity of these 
|publications to superintendents and 
principals. 


Teachers, Wanted '* Schosls.sd Colleres 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


sburg No Ss; use, 
ncinnats Noe haven. Bow reen, 
Jacksonville, ° fon, "b. c. 





1S 




















APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50. 


Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your order 


a position. 


Your photo must be attach- 
ed to your application for 


is received, 25 finest quality reproductions of size (244x3'4) and style preferred by Boards of Education. 


12 copies for $1.00. Were- 
turn your original unharmed. 


FULTZ STUDIOS, 15D East 39th St., Kansas City,Mo. 





The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts “rurs* 


Beantifu! Satin Ribbon Book Marks on which are printed an appropriate poem, 
name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state and date of presentation. 
Furnished in the following ribbon colors : Lavender, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and 


You may orde rone or assorted colors as de sired. 


‘A Bookmark Greeting.’ 


=. 

ew poems include * 
Wanted ?’’ ete. 
pupil, Prices —Large size marks, 2*:x9 inches, 10 or less, 
Smaller size marks, 1 ‘x9 inches, 10 or less, 


Club Orders. When two or more teachers send their 


per cent from the above prices will be allowed on each order. "4 
Book Marks of both sizes, with order blank showing the Ij 


Send 4 cents for Sample 
ribbon caters. and full text of verses. 
00 late to send for samples 





**The Forward Look,’ 
Each poem carries a message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to 


1.45; additional ones 12¢ each. 
Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose Book Marks supplied free with each order. 


we will select for you at once and ¢' 
PT 


also 


**‘Who Are 


$1.65; additional ones 14¢ each. 


orders together a discount of ten 








DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





April 19, A 


Paul Yates | 


The Yates - Fisher Teachers’ Agency | 
Dept. N, 620 South Michigan Avenue, | 
Chicago. 
' 


Don’t be like Micawber. Nothing may turn up. A Harvard 
University professor says that the job very seldom seeks the 
man. 


Go after a better position in a sensible scientific way by 
connecting yourself with some reliable agency with a nation-wide 
clientele. I have such an agency and will do my best to please you, 








TEACHERS 






28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD 


HICAGO 


1. 








: Cc. E. GOODELL, President and General 
Selective Service ran ing from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School School officials as well as teachers will fin 


the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of the recogni: proficiency of this 








Agency. Write for details. 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


(Formerly the Alexander and The Mountain State Teachers’ Agencies) 
Will Give You the Best in Agency Service 
309 TEMPLETON BLDG., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Personal contact with the schools of Utah, Idaho, Montana, Arizona, New Mexic 
Nevada, Wyoming, and a commission of 2% %, are distinctive features of our service, 
CAROLINE BURNHAM JENSEN, Manager 
secured promotions for thousands of 


grade teachers in cities and suburban 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY towns at the highest salaries,— grades from 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago $1400 to $2400. Supervisors and Critics 

















In the past decade this agency has 


Forty- 535 Fifth Ave., New York City i in- 
Fifth 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. $2200 to $4000. Booklet with valuablein 
Year 207 E. Williams St., Wichita, Kans. formation free. 











CLARK- 
BREWER 


Each applicant is registered in all six offices. Vacancies in suburban 9: 
tems, Normal School positions, and Primary Supervisors, etc. 





CHICAGO KANSAS CITY, MO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
AGENCY 64 E. Jackson Blvd. New York Life Bidg. 5024 Jenkins Arcade. 
NEW YORK SPOK WASH. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Est. 1882 Flatiron Bldg. Chamber oP C. ‘ommerce Bidg. Globe Bldg. 











EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY | | “THE AcENcy OF PERSONAL servic | | 


Established twenty-nine years. 
321- “SYRACUSE, N.Y. We are constantly in touch with the Be 


and Highest Salaried Schools. 
L. C. MacMillan - President and Manager Send for Free Registration 
I —_———_ 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS "AGENCY 


DENVER 




























NAT 





BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER, Px 0. Moe 





Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity. Seek it thru the 


GREAT AMERICAN 


ets, to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Established 1 OO LLEN —50th year 
P. O. Box 15 205 North Seventh Avenue, ALLEN 


MEMBER NATIONAL 







TOWN, Ph 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICi 


Enroll early for best vacancies, free enrollment for normal and college graduates 















































































































E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Dept. 10, MISSOULA, MONK" MONTAM 
WESTERN REFERENCE A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREA! § — 

AND BOND ASSOCIATION. A live and up-to-date Bureau placing tea 
228 Mics Essent: Ciena Wendt, trom Kindergarten to Unvet- 
TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY NYO = 
THE FOLLOWING STATES: &izons. Colorado, Idaho. ean Tg = ane Ns “a 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming. Should Write Immediately. Prompt Service. Col : 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, , Denver, achie 
to th 
° ° 25 Delmar Blvd-. St. Louis, Mies’ | 

and ae 
Mid-Nation Teachers’ Service, W:/3 smi, si.con! °F no, 
theryn Yer Mgr., 607.sest — 
YERGENSEN TEACHERS AGENCY, S2ntBeitaine, Sau Lake Cu *B Pop 
Now is the time to enroll for 1930 positions in the West. —Fp * pri 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY omy Nast aus SPaalatemcts Gg 
place you if you are well prepared toteach. F.H. Huntworth, Manager, 723 Leary Bid, Sent = be ge 
BOULDER TEACHERS EXCHANGE, 8oulder, Coto. 15 copies ot your photo 23.0 2's: 
no fee ; ““We place teachers,’’ entire west. ett Ng me me pee om rormty Wie nocd 10 hee n 
September reas 0. B. 
McClure’s Educational Bureau| Teachers Wanted ! frtic: hie 58 lar 

Albuquerque, New Mexico. college teachers. State _BLE-COWAN TY ‘AN e 
Ateachers agency which gives honest, efficient service. fonER free literature. Xpla 
Cc. V. McCLURE, Secretary. GENCY, Marion, Ind. stitus 
REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY |I-Q TEACHERS PREFER heigh 
519 University Bids. Syracuse, N.Y. gee const. Sos © oe rst Soe or Can p 
i . li i to ratin ilable nex 

ow ony yg eqpeinted. Write (ow eomadion TO T ERCHERS labor. 








Omaha, Nebr. 





Write for registration form, 
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LAST DAY 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Attractive Souvenirs 
For the Last Day of School 


With Your Photo or That of Your School 


HE value and usefulness of Wilcox Souvenirs has been increased by the addition, where desired, 
of a CERTIFICATE OF PROMOTION. This appears in addition to the pupils’ names, etc., at 


no extra charge. 


Our forty years’ experience in the school souvenir business insures satisfaction. 


Order Direct from this Advertisement for Prompt and Efficient Service 
ORDERS—Send your order direct from this advertisement with the assurance that it will receive our prompt attention. Write 


copy for printing very plainly, underscoring wu and e and Capitals & and @. 
or trustees, your own name, date of closing and names of pupils. 


finished photo, (not proof) and our photographer will copy the 
to cover the cost 
photo which require two days extra 


Include the name of 


your school, Board of Education 


If you desire to use a photo of yourself or pupils send us a clear 
! photo for use in the souvenir, Alw 
Any incorrect payments will be promptly adjusted. 


ays include the proper remittance 


All orders tilled within 24 hours of receipt except those wit! 


If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one cent for each name appearing above the number of souvenirs 


Thus if_you_order 24 souvenirs but have the names of 39 pupils printed, add 
CLUB ORDERS—-Special discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more orders are sent together 


to combine their orders with yours, thus saving you and them money. 


ENVELOPES 
SAMPLES ()f any one souvenir FREE upon request 
returned which have been charged for. 


Description 


Handsomely printed with space for recipient's name furnished FREE 
Additional samples five cents each 


of Souvenirs 


vx to your remitt: 


nec 
Get your teacher friend 


WITH EACH ORDER 
Credit will be given for all sampk 


(All booklets contain 8 pages and are finished with high grade cords and silk tassels) 
School Days The design speaks for itself representing as it 


does in a unique manner the typical country 


Class Day & Desuttien two-way folder printed in 3 colors, 


front page which typifies the modern 
country school house door, On opening the door, one is greeted by 
the teacher busy with her class. On the inside page there is ample 
space for the printing of the school board, names of pupils, ete. 
There is also room for photo. 


Hour Glass Done in full colors, design represents passage 


of time as pupils pass in and out of school. 


Springtime The cover is printed in a single color and repre- 


sents children dancing about a May pole in the 
foreground with a school house in the background. 


= These consist of two cards tied with ribbon, print- 
Last Day ed in beautiful colors, size about 4 x 6 inches. 


Good Luck The design is beautifully printed in harmonizing 


colors on heavy tine quality bristol cut out the 


shape of a large horseshoe. The card is finished with a blue rib- 








bon hanger. It is 6% x 7% inches. 
PRICE LIST *Poem In 
STYLES Without Each With Each Place 
Photo Addi- Photo Addi of Pupils 
10 or less tlonal 10 or less tional ’ 
+ Class Day $1.25 | $ 09 | $1.75 | S$ 12 | 8 06 
Hour Glass | 135 ‘oo | Th | lie 06 
Springtime ; we | .O8 } 1.60 | 1 -05 
+ Last Day | 1 | 08 *08 
+ Good Luck 1 } 09 | 07 
School Days 1 | 09 | 1.75 | a -06 
Keepsake 1 OO | 1.75 32 06 
Diploma 1 ox | 
Blue Bird 1 | .o9 | 1.75 12 06 
Photo | 1.60 11 09 
Floral | 1.2% 09 | 1.75 12 0G 





{ Certificate of Promotion not used with this souvenir, 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING Co. 
Dept. 4, COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 


GOOD LUCK 





A Science Award 


Search has been started for a 
miracle-worker in science—for an 
American citizen whose study or 
*xperiment bears the promise of 
achievement of the greatest value 
: the world. To the man or woman 
who, in the twelve months prior to 
1930, meets 
opular Science Monthly 


June 30, 


4 prize of $10,000 a 
gold medal. 


lar Soj 


*xplained that 
stituted with 
heighte 
Can peo 
laborat 





this test, 


will award azine, of which Professor Collins P. 
ccompanied by a | Bliss, associate dean of New York 


A similar award, th : gage : 
largest of its kind in hee. will | University, is director. The Insti- 


Made annually thereafter. 
0 n + a this announcement, 
a aben, president of the Popu- 
ence Publishing Company, 


benefit the entire community, and 
to focus attention upon the many 
| scientific workers who, without 
| thought of personal profit, toil to 
better man’s control over his physi- 
cal surroundings. 

The award will be bestowed un- 
der the auspices of the Popular 
Science Institute, a research or- 
ganization maintained by the mag- 





tute has enlisted the services of 

twenty-four American scientists to 

serve as a Committee of Award. 
——. 


A new school building in Fairfield 


the award was in- Township, Butler County, Ohio, has a 
3 | @ dual purpose—to | cafeteria dining room so arranged 

the interest of the Ameri-| that it can be used for large com- 
ple in these conquests of the 
ory and the workshop which 


munity dinners without interfering 
with the school routine. 











school house. 


Keepsake This souvenir marks the best in artistic effort tha 


could possibly be produced at the price. 


Diploma The scroll on which names of pupils, teacher an 


school are printed 


is rolled wp and inserted in the 


tube which has been made up like a miniature diploma. The pu 


per used for the scroll is heavy 


and lasting. 


Blue Bird a unique and beautiful and is considered one of the 
i ae 


nest school souvenirs ever made 


1@ cover de 


notes the little school house in the distance near which are circling 
the bluebirds, symbols of joy and happiness. 


Photo This souvenir is used only in connection with teacher's 


photograph which is mounted as indicated in illustration 


Floral 


highest quality kid finish stock 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUVE- 
NIRS WITH CERTIFICATE 
OF PROMOTION 


At the right is illustrated the 
center pages of a souvenir book 
let. with Certificate of Promotion 
Pupils’ names appear elsewhere 
in the booklet when certificates 
are used You may make up a 
combination order having part of 
your booklets with and part 
without certificates at no extra 
charge. 


Beautiful floral designs of spring flowers made possible 
y the modern offset process, T 


ve covers are of the 


y Certificate of . | 
M0 Promotion ww | 
Nee sentn te | 


has conte’ the str, memes fw j 
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25 APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.00 


These are finest quality reproductions, size about 24x34, just the thing to send with your applications. 
| Order yours now, send good photo, unmounted if possible. Photo will be returned at 
service and satisfaction guaranteed. OLIVE BROTHERS, WILLMAR, MINN. 


Prompt 





Per Month 
this 


Summer: 





O you know thal you can earn $300 a month this 
summer? Do you know that afler you qualify, you 
have the opportunity 'o go ahead to a bigger position with 


more income—and with bright prospects for permanen! work? 


There are a few openings in a nalionel organization, in business 

twenty years, for teachers of personality and education who are 

[4 interested !his summer in exchanging their usual profiiless leisure 
for a vacation of business experience and growing income. 


Teachers wilh normal school or college training (and at least two years 
of teaching experience) are desired. This posilion gives an oppor- 
tunity fo travel, to be associated with congenial people, and the chance fo 
make an incorne of from $300 to $500 a month. A thorough training is 
given lo all those selected, with a guaranteed income }o start. Please give infor- 
mation as to age, education, experience, and time you can work this vacation. 


Address P, O. Box 1208, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio 
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. . 
° Souvenir Prices 
choo ouvenirs POSTPAID 

Quantity Without Photo With Photo 

. ’ . . ~ 5g Pied 
Write for free sample— you'll surely like it. 7 for $1.58......81.77 

oN ay tn 9 1.76 1.99 

Our 1930 souvenir No. 14 (3% x 6%) has Ripple Finish, 10 85 210 

India Tint cover, steel die embossed in different shades of 11 1.94 “9.21 

brown, 8 India Tint insert pages of good material. One of 12 2.03 2.32 

the illustrated hand lettered poems “Beautiful Thoughts 13 2.12 2.43 

of good thought and pleasing rhythm is by one now en- 14 2.21 2.54 

gaged in the profession of teaching. 15 2.30 -. 

16 2.39 2.7 

ENVELOPES 17 2.48 2.87 
The special envelopes we furnish with souvenirs are made - Hy oo 
of heavy high grade stock to match souvenir covers, are so ar aa 

printed from plates, will protect souvenirs indefinitely and 21 2.84 3.31 
are a real value over the ordinary kinds. 2 2.93 3.42 
23 0% 3.5% 
PHOTO STYLE BE LOB BS 
On page opposite pupils’ names we have a novel design 25 3.20 375 
suitable for photo of teacher, schoolhouse or both. If 26 3.29 2 86 
photo of both teacher and schoolhouse are ordered, add 2c 25 3.38 3.97 
for euch souvenir for the additional photo. We can copy 2 3.47 4.08 
f : any size photo to size required. f your photo is in folder, 29 56 4.19 
, eum (% } pt j 1. If phot fold 3.56 1.19 
st < we remove if practical. Your photo wiil be returned. Our ou 3.69 4.30 
A wy two-photo souvenirs continue to grow in favor. s a aa 
Ao : a r 
— YOU SEND TO US 3.92 = 
Name of your school, district number, township, county, ; yo 4.85 
state, names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the grades, 6 119 4.96 
Cducation molds the mind school board and county superintendent. 37 1.28 “6.07 
| For broader life in human-kind If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be 38 4.287 5.18 
| printed, add 2c for each name in excess. 39 1.46 5.29 
- : 40 4.55 5.40 
| Remittance must accompany your order. 

Additional copies (above 40) 
. ° without phote, 7 cent hb. 

a anaes COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H, Mansfield,Ohio | "\wic) us. .cc.ts 
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TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 


for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, etc. | 


4 

















dormant ability. 


Test Your Story Writing 





Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own 
Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 
indicates your power to create plots, charac- 
ters that live, to understand motives, etc. It's 
a splendid testof your story instinct. 
for this free analysis. 

4 expert critic's opinion, also booklet, ‘‘Short Story 
DR.BURTON Writing 


Laird Extension Institute, 652 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send 


Try it, and receive 





FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
mer and fall gath- 
ering butterflies, in 
sects? and 


Why Not sisi: 


intensely tateresting cutdeor work with my 
1 buy 
Some 


$2 


®#pend «pring, sum- 





| Yourself 


Ulestrations, price list 
hundreds of epecies for collections L 
worth $l te 6i each Before sending any but 
tetthes, send 10c (not stamps) for my Hinetret 





ei Prospects It 
before you turn thie page, or ye 


certainly would be wise to send for it right away 
»y may forget, So —eend right away, 
Mr. Sinciair, Desier in Insects, Dept. 121, Box i424 Sen Dlege. Cal. 


in U, 





Wilbur Myers, 


$3,000 during the summ 


Miss Ellen 
signed a pene? | 


year she earn 


Summer 


guaranteed 


a law stu 


er V acation 


dent, made neatly 


| Sharpen Dull Pencil Sharpeners 
in 2 minutes with this new product— 
satisfactory. 
for 26 sharpenings with instructions sent anywhere 
S. for 25e. 

MURPHY & SCHWARTZ, 


Material 


Westfield, Mlinois. 








Lourde Welch 


teaching position 
year he earned e 


of Sterling, Ill 


Paying $165 


” resigned a 
ver $ 10, 000. 


Per month, Lest 


Our leading salesmen, who a fow years ago were making meager salaries teaching, 


are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 


We need live young men and women teachers who have cars, for vacation and 
permanent work, Write for ourfree BLUE BOOK, which tells what otherteachers are 


teaching experience. 


doing in this work, and how you, too, can cash in on your 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


H.J.REARDON, 77 E. MONROE ST., 










Junior Industrial 
Foundation 


Manual and industrial directors 
and teachers will be interested ina 
|new organization, formed for the 
purpose of aiding and encouraging 
boys in the development of original 
ideas and projects. Membership is 
open to any person living within 
the United States who is actively 
engaged in the direction, super- 
vision, or teaching of manual train- 
ing, farm mechanics, or kindred 
subjects. 

The work of the organization will 
be conducted by a general secre- 
tary, under direction of an execu- 
tive committee, elected annually 
by vote of the membership body. It 
is expected that close contact with 
the boys in public and other schools 
throughout the country can be 
maintained through the co-opera- 
tion of manual directors and teach- 
ers serving as local “group spon- 
sors.” Group sponsors will be ex- 
pected to select from the ideas and 
projects submitted to them by boys 
anything they believe to be capable 
of commercial development and to 
certify it to the general secretary 
for further investigation. If a 
project seems to merit further de- 
velopment this will be made by the 
organization for the benefit of the 
boy, with such financial aid from 
the organization as is recommended 
| by the group sponsor and approved 
| by the general secretary. The by- 
|laws provide that members who 
serve as group sponsors shall not 
be required or expected to pay a 
membership fee of any kind. 

For further details, address the 
Junior Industrial Foundation, C. H. 
Lovell, General Secretary, 562 Cen- 
tral Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

——_.@———_—— 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents announces that one hun- 
dred billion dollars of legal reserve 
life insurance is in force in United 
States companies. This is more 
than twice the outstanding life in- 
surance of all other countries of the 
world combined, 
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A Supervisor of Visual 
Instruction Writes— 





“An excellent film. All of the children 
to whom it was shown manifested 
keen interest throughout and appar. 
ently were impressed. The film wag 
shown seven times.”’ 


Lent Free to Schools 


SPECIAL OFFER: Our teachers’ 
Special Packet of a 25¢ cake of 
DERBAC Shampoo and the book 
“‘Practical Lessons on Hair Hy. 
giene,’’ will be sent you all for 19 
cents, 


CEREAL SOAPS CO., Inc., 
Dept. N-12, 334 E. 27th St., New York. 


ig 4 I i 0) 


Bulletins, Circulars, Program, 
Letters, etc.,—with this Amazin 
New “EXCELLOGRAPH” 


Simple andeasy. Prints anything writ: 
with pencil or typewriter. Just make stencilag 
print 1,000 copies per hour. Wonderful forily 
trations drawn or traced. All supplies ani 
instructions furnished. Guaranteed | 
years, Prints any size from postcards to shet 
9x14, Does beautiful work. 

SAVE MONEY MAKE MONEY 

Saves and makes money { 
Merchants, Ministers, Teacher 
Offices, ete. Use it to buil 
your business. Do wort fe 

others at big profits, 


oa 339.00 Write for Free Bost 
Easy Terms ~ Today 
Shipped at our risk. Positive money-back guovente 


Amazing value. Thousands in use. Get free book & 
scribing all details and easy payment plan. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY C0, 
Dept. T - 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





















> 





ts Fake pS 


ler--send your photo 7. oe 
UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY 
900 W. Lake Strect, Dept. D-230, Chicago, ™ 


FOLK | 
DANCES 


use the materia 
in our books. 
: — ‘ of 
64-page illustrated descriptive catalog with Table 
contents of books, sent on request. 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
Publishers of Educational Hooks since } 
New You 


67 West 44 Street, 
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High Grade : 
Teachers’ Applicatio 
PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 


Made from any g00d P 
Original returned. 


Size 214x4. Double W 
H.C. SIMONSON, Saugatech, 


a 
ANY BOOK IN. PRIN 


, al 
@ Delivered at your door, We me 
SE age. Standard authors, fine Be oo” 
books, all at biggest savings. 
send postcard for Clarkson § 


FREE Write for our great bode ; 
“ Tole catalog is san | i 
je* Cee eet 200 000 book 0 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING © 
428 CLARKSON BLDG., _ CHIME a 
KODAK FILMS— Soe Gi Sixt kooky 

DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, Cc 
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PH) [1 Pay You Upto 


_ eo Vy 
Spare Time! 
Do you need pin money? Could you 
use up to $5 and $10 a day extra 
money? If so, here’s a wonderful money-making 


plan that pays big! Mrs. Burgoyne Jones, IIli- 
nois, made a clear profit of $97.73 in spare time 









—~ _-without experience. Others cleaning up big, too! 
ppar- I'll put you in business, furnish everything you need 

w to start you FREE. No money to invest. Just show 
| wes Avon Society genuine engraved stationery, color etch- 


s, greeting cards, etc., to business houses, banks, 
oa “professional people and individuals. Somethin 
ynique—entirely different! Gay, modern effects—sel 
on sight. No wonder Avon people find sales easy— 
hers’ profits BIG! 


.¢ Up To 50% COMMISSION 
- Hy. Easy money the year ‘round. ‘‘No investment’’ plan pays 
or 10 upto 50% commission on every easy sale. It will pay you 


to write at once for wonderful details. Handsome bound 

book containing genuine engraved samples sent 

FR F iar cost to Avon representatives. Write 

atonce! AVON SOCIETY OF ETCHERS 

AND PRINTERS, Inc., Desk D-50, Manhattan 
Bidg., Chicago, Illinois. 

















SPLENDID 

OPPORTUNITY 
for 

SUMMER 

EARNINGS 


We can still offer a few more teachers 
the pleasant, interesting, generously 
remunerative proposition that made 
such a hit with teachers last year. 
Only a part of your time need be de- 
voted to it. Write TODAY for full 
particulars. Address Miss Lucille 
Ogle, The Harter Publishing Co., 
2048 E. 71st., Cleveland, Ohio. 





































UNIQUE 
PICTURES 


Published in color exclu- 
sively in Artext Prints 
and Juniors. 








Free color reproduction 
with latest list sent to 
teachers. 







Illustrated Catalog 
“Be” 100, 





““In the Country’ 


ART EXTENSION PRESS, INC., Westport, Connecticut, 


MONEY FOR YOU 
ee F498 
ach mara” Feaks 


t. 
ENITT COMP. Limited 
206 Dominion Bldg. Toronts, Ont 













































MONEY MAKING PLAN 


For Schools, Churches 
and Clubs, Etc. 
Write today for particulars 
| MURPHY BROTHERS Batavia, N. Y. 


















WOMEN EARN GOOD 
SALARIES 


ls ~~~ X-Ray Physio-Therapy and Clinical 
- nicians in Hospitals, Doctors’ Offices, 
Clinies and Laboratories after graduating from our 







: 6 months’ combination training. Fast - 
I ’ grow 
'ng profession, Writ i lan and 


e for o > y 
‘slomue, PROFESSIONAL LABORATORIES 
~18 Baker Arcade, Minneapolis, Minn. 


































PPLICATION PHOTOS 


WANT A 6900 posrTion? TRY QuR pHoTOS 


BUY THE BEST, LATEST, an 
BUSINESS Size, aT iD MOST HIGHLY —— 


‘ eS 
—— AND ORGMAL RETURNED Unnomoseey —- 
) ORIGINAL 
- PHOTO and ORDER TODAY! 
ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE, 
W 1110 Hartiord Bidg., Chicago, tI. 


oo 
Applica: ; Qualit roductions 
np Pucation Photos! 277%! snrsrss ter 


t2)¢x4. Doubleweight. Unmounted orig- 

















Dyersville, lowa. 





sn, Otiginals returned. Folders bc each. | 
STUDIOS. a 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| Educational Notes | 








A special evening class in cooking 
'for lunchroom managers has been 
| started at Detroit, Mich. This is 
the first class of its kind in the state. 


The ninth annual convention of 
the International Society for Crip- 
pled Children, Inc., was held in 









AND PRIMARY PLANS 


RADIO 








Toronto March 17, 18, 19, under the IN EDUC ATION 
patronage of the Governor-General | 


of Canada and Viscountess Willing- 
don. Premier Ferguson of Canada 
and Governor Roosevelt of New York 
| were on the list of speakers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford have 
given a million-dollar group of four 
buildings to the Berry Schools for 
mountain boys and girls, at Mt. 
Berry, Ga. The group includes a 
building with dining-room and 
kitchen; Clara Hall, a girls’ dormi- 
tory; a recitation hall; and a recrea- 
tion hall and gymnasium, with a 
laundry in the basement. 


Making clothing has the greatest 

appeal of all courses offered in home 
economics, and preparing food ranks 
second, according to a questionnaire 
prepared by students of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
| sent to more than 500 high school 
'principals in cities of the United 
_States having more than 20,000) 
population. 


| A second gift of $5,000 for camp 
buildings has been made by the Car- 
negie Foundation to the National 
High School Orchestra and Band 
Camp at Interlochen, Mich. A rec- 
reation building for girls has been | 
given by Wihiam C. Grunow, vice- 
president of the Grigsby-Grunow | 
Company, as a memorial to his} 
daughter. 


Public education will never be as! 
good as it ought to be so long as most | 
school teachers never get outside of | 
their home countries, says Edward | 
A. Filene, Boston merchant and 
philanthropist. Teachers cannot 
present a true view of the world to 
| their pupils unless they know some- | 
| thing about the world from their 
| own experience. 
| <A gift of $200,000 to establish a} 

foundation for the promotion of | 
practical forest land management 
| has been made to the University of | 
| Michigan by Charles Lathrop Pack 
of Lakewood, N. J., president of the 
American Tree Association. The| 
fund is to be known as the George 
Willis Pack Forestry Foundation, in| 
memory of the donor’s father, who | 
was a former resident of Michigan 
and greatly interested in the prob- 
\lems of development and conserva- 
|tion of forest land. 


On February 28 a new building 
| for the New York University School 
| of Education, on Washington Square, 
New York, was dedicated. The Uni- | 
| versity has transferred to the school 
the centers of art education, voca-| 
tional education, home economics and | 
homemaking, music, business, phys- | 
| ical education and health, etc., which | 
have not previously been provided for | 
| under one roof. On the day of dedi- | 
cation and the following day, a Na-| 
tional Educational Conference was | 
held, with many notable speakers | 
| presenting a large variety of aspects | 











| (Continued on page 11) 





—AN UNFULFILLED 
FORECAST 


Music Supervisors : 


It’s your job to guide the 
development 


ADIO technique is experimental still... but it is 
a giant new educational medium emerging out 
of the air for you. 


The only dependable basis is understanding. You 
know, as a great pianist said of her child: “The main 
task is to make intelligent listeners...to inculcate 
musicianship.” Lay the foundation through Victor 
Records. Then utilize the great music, presented by 
the great artists and orchestras, now on the air! 


Teach Music itself. 


In this interim period of development Victor is keep- 
ing the true goal always straight ahead. Teach in 
advance the beautiful selections to be heard in the 
great orchestral concerts. 


Preparation — Participation— Permanence—this is the 
method you have already tested. Install the revolu- 
tionary Victor Radio-Electrola now. The future has 
a golden harvest for you in store. 




















* ~e | *) 
em VN ibe, 
we ; > x t%e 8 
) % 
| Pee, Mae | 
30% DISCOUNT Heese 
TO SCHOOLS 1 bg BEY 
: : i | es, et are 
(both public and private) on 1D) Cees Baar 
ALL VICTOR PRODUCTS HV Secs b | 
Unrivalled equipment for a full _ 4 MN, \ te 
course in music appreciation... ny Lilil eee 
Victor Radios, Electrolas, Vic- 
trolas, records, texts. Take ad- 
vantage of this great offer now! Victor Radio- 
If materials are not readily avail- prep 
able at your Victor dealer’s, less radiotrons 
write direct to the Educational 
Department. 
TE et a ATT Be ME 





THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Victor Division 


RCA Victor Company, Inc. 


CAMDEN, N.J..U.S.A. 
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Souvenirs for Closing Day 


Beautiful in Design and Coloring + The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 









& 4 C membrance 
at (Ylose of ‘School 








“School's Out” Design No. 11 














With this souvénir of 


the school - or 
closi r teacher 
vohet you success 
and happiness throu 

all the years lo conte 
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a a 


Blue Bird Design No. 14 
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Tis 0 ly alittle remem 
hrance ee ny 
That /in leavin , dear 

pupil, with you 
But it carries a load of 
good utshes «<_ 
For happiness all your 
‘the through 


auf. 
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Pine Tree Design No. 10 
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Two Styles of Booklets | a 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) | 


Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color | 



































+ $ 
—— 7) F so ordered, your photograph or 
| ; that of your pupils or school 
(— will be placed on the inside front 
| cover of each booklet as shown at 
t left. (This applies to either style 
| PM aca 8 : of booklet described below.) 
| na When Daffodil or Rose or Violet 
’ | dmr desigr is ordered, photo may be 
| é | eae } mounted on outside front cover if 
: desired. The first two designs are 
P oy": exir te suitable for an upright oblong or 
R || prone: ted to you ' oval photo and the third for a hori- 
- 4 | | Atotaeta i zontal oblong or oval photo. 
pean Hgaanr The booklets will also be supplied 
7 = | valli eo ' with two photographs if desired, 
| pleaser? remuncien of our ' the second photograph being mount- 
} eatoe t ed on one of the inside pages. The 
| extra charge for the second photo- | ) 
| . graph will be 50 cents for the first } | 
‘ a 10 booklets and 3 cents for each a “h / 
| = 4} booklet over 10. | CAhOO 
- — ecmeaneecatas oa { Day 
N what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and b 
| good wishes for your pupils at Close of School than to present to each of them ememorance 
a beautiful! memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 
though it be more costly) would be so likely to be kept and treasured through the P P, 





years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the hearts of all your pupils 
and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The Owen Souvenirs with fre- 
quent changes in styles and designs, have been used by teachers for many years as 
Closing Day gifts to their pupils and today they are more popular than ever. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed tor you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The other six pages will contain appropriate 
poems and sentiments. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in two col- 
ors. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be 
mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each booklet, or you may have 
the photo on the outside front cover of booklets made up with the Daffodil, Rose or 
Violet cover designs. (See note at top of page and instructions for ordering below.) 
Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent 
glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 


Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12c each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 
vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of punil to whom presented. There are also two 
pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 
write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Christmas poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8¢ each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 


Daffedil Design No, 17 





































































































Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations 
on this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in 
all the colors ef the originals. Your order for booklets in either style described 
above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you 
choose. Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 
































oo 
Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets, are supplied with every or- 
der at no extra charge. 





Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders to- 
gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above 


prices will be allowed on each order. 

A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 
| of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 
1 color proofs of the other cover designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 
for only four cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering — Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
sired. Then give name and number of each name in excess. 
cover design selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each design. 


















If photograph is desired on the souvenirs 
send us any good Kodak print or other 

For special printing write plainly or photograph securely wrapped and with your 
print the name of school, district number, name and address on the back. We will 
township, county, state, date, names of make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you venir and return the original photo unin- 
wish them to appear on the souvenirs. jured. 


As many souvenirs should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. 


there are pupils’ names appearing on them; Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
where pupils’ names exceed the number of in registered letter. 




















Order Earl Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
y that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


“rom F, A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. - 
Violet Design No. 6 
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KEEP ABREAST 
) iN YOUR SUBJECT 
> 


EARN CREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 





While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 


courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade Grete ond High Schools—or for Super- 
pgisors and Principals, which the University 
gives by correspondence. 450 courses in 
45 subjects yield credit toward either a 
Bachelor’s degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write for booklet giving full information. 


The University of Chicago 


407 Ellis Hall Chicago 


Povernment Positions 


j Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail! Clerks, 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many others. 




















Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. 
Only common school education required. Exami- 
; nations often. 37,796 appointed last year. Send for 
4 our Civil Service Catalog No.8. COLUMBIAN CORRE- 
f SPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MUSIC LESSONS vour HOME 
as 




















You can play music like this quickly 
ey FREE BOOKLET. It tells how to learn 
t» ply Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, etc. 
Beginners or advanced players. You payasyou learn. Costs you 
aly few centsa day. Thousands of satisfied students. 


American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bidg., 











Training Course for Teach- 

ers of Hard of Hearing Chil- 
dren in Public Schools 

July and August Weleet Burlington, Vt. 


New England School of Speech Reading, 
175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


High Schoo! Course 
in 2 Years Ropewrrr 


School Course 
inside two . Meets all requirements for — 
and the leading professions. This 
are described 


Canitical Gogrees are tp our 


SCHOOL 
& 58th 8t. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 


School of Nursing (accredited) offers a three- -year course 
mee School graduates over 18. Affiliations with The 
~~ en and Visiting i Nur ag oo 

formation address, rector of Nurses, t 
P.L.4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago . 

















1.488 Drexel Av. 














Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous fort 
esson course in writing and marketing of 
Short-Story and comple copy: of Tue af tthe 
B LY free. Write 








Send 60c in 
coin for sam- 


Teach Art in Your School 


ple April Art Project for Teachers without an Art Super- 
— We send hand made samples for Chicken, Rs abbit, 





ects. State grades or rural. STOVER 


‘apanese Proj: 
SCHOOL A ART SERVICE, lonia, Mich. 


RATIONA’ cbEaT OF ART 


Accredited. Painting, Sculpt Advertisi: Art, Int. 

Decorating. Dormitories. Coteteg: 230 &. ento os., Chicago 
for Girls of Re- 

Miss Compton’s School for, Girls of Re- 


Out in the Middle West. Combination cit 

> y and 

prose privileges, Restricted enrollment. Highest 

yy from patrons. Established 1901. 
tuaty A. Compton, Directress, 3809 Flad Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


JUVENILE PLAYS 


Junior High Schools, Grades and Rural Schools. 
PR pox for descriptive — 
MADDO Green, Missouri 


COV TPOSITIONS 
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| Miss Adéle F. Flamand of Cormo- 
| rant, Manitoba, tells us that last 


‘it should be pronounced. She says 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


of present-day education. Dr. John | 
W. Withers is dean of the School of 
Education which, in recent years, 
has been following out an aggressive 


policy of expansion and diversified | " 


instruction. 


The American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, Division of Publications and 
Promotion (370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York), will be glad to send sug- 
gestions for the observance of May 
Day as Child Health Day. The key- 
note for the 1930 May Day is “Parent 
Co-operation in Community Child 
Health and Protection.” 


One of our Canadian readers, 


summer she met tourists from the 
United States who seemed to find it 
difficult to pronounce “Canada” as 





that the two most common ways 
were “Ken-eddy” and “Kane-a-dy.” | 
Probably these same persons would | 
pronounce “America” as “Amurica.” 
Teachers in the United States could 


| demonstrate good will toward our 


/17% 





national neighbor by insisting that 
their pupils pronounce Canada as 
“Kan-a-da.” 

—_———.¢@——___ 


A posture poster in three colors, 
by 25 inches, has been prepared 
by the American Seating Company, 
17 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill., in order to focus attention on 
correct sitting posture in the school- 
room. It is effective because its 
message is conveyed through humor- 
ous drawings of the _ slumping 
“Patchwork Girl” and the “Scare- 
crow,” as contrasted with a girl who 
sits right, and who therefore feels 
as well as looks right. A letter to 
the American Seating Company, 
addressed as above, will bring one of 
these posters to any teacher for use 
in her schoolroom. 





The Allegany School of Natural 
History, an outdoor training schoo! 
| which has as its terrain the 60,000 
acres of Allegany State Park in | 
southwestern New York State, will | 
open July 5 for its fourth summer | 
term. The school is conducted by the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, 


| in co-operation with the New York | 


| the University of Buffalo which gives 


|meet the demand for well-qualified 





State Museum and in affiliation with | 





college credit for each full course 
completed. It was established to | 


teachers of natural history. Further 
information may be obtained by | 
addressing Harold T. Clement, Cura- 
tor of Education, The Buffalo 
Museum of Science, Buffalo, N. Y., 
or Dr. Robert E. Coker, Box 950, 
Chapel Hill, N. Car. 


Start An Art Library 


Every teacher, art-student ant artist should own every 
title on the Bridgman list of Art Educational Books. 
Special offer—-you select _ six books for 0. 





COLOR: When and how to use in Landscape, Portrait, Still 
Life. 8 chapters of useful Le chee or the artist. 4 fuil page 
bharts 


color c . 

200 il) Tella how to study and 
draw. By a famous oa 
ALPH. 


a 
ABETS: Over racters. 43 full page 
ing the modern letter ie + = 5 feome. Ideal for self ins 





cimens show- 
truction. 





HOW TO LETTER: Over 100 illustrations. All types of lettering 
—shows yb itis 
— IMAL SKETCHING: 150 drawings, Birds, Cats, Dogs, Lions, 


50 FIGURE DRAWINGS: Nude studies for the gt student to use 
in the practice of figure drawing—male and fema' 
HOW TO MAKE LINOLEUM BLOCKS: — “quick, 
Every artist — have this —- 
iW TO SKET' im ot Practical—idea! for self instruc- 
. Full of ved and chataiee in all forms. 
OBOOK OF DRAWING: Every student should 

own this —~ Used in schools everywhere for instruction. 

TO MAKE Srvomnes : The most valuable handbook on the 
subject ever written 


Wench setan sour order fodaye SEND TOR CATALOGUE. | 


BRIDGMAN PUBLISHERS, Pelham, New York | 


useful. 














Tom’s Teacher Marveled at His 
Skill in Playing the Harmonica 


ND yet a short time ago Tom was 

the despair of his teacher. His 
“ear” was so poor he could not carry 
a tune and he had no interest at all 
in his music—in fact, hardly knew 
one note from another. But one day 
his teacher read in NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR that in many schools all 
over America other teachers were 
getting surprising results with back- 
ward children by interesting them in 
the harmonica. So Tom’s teacher 
sent away for particulars. 

She found that not only could she 
obtain an _ Illustrated Instruction 
Book on harmonica playing, abso- 
lutely FREE, for 


Fascinates All Children 


Mr. Philip Gordon, Director of Music, 
South Side High School, Newark, N. J., 
says, “The harmonica band can be made 
the most useful musical organization in 
any school. It will attract more pupils. 
The boy with the changing voice need 
not fear that he will crack on high notes. 
The girl who has been playing only a 
month need not be afraid to show she is 
just a beginner. The children derive the 
same mental training that violin or piano 
students get.” 

And Edna C. Holt, of Geneva, Ohio, 
says, “Never saw anything Aike the en- 
thusiasm shown by children in our 
schools over this —~ | are class I 

started 





every boy and girl 
in her classes but 
she also received a 
detailed booklet 


What John Philip Sousa 
says about the Harmonica 


Harmonica Instruc- 
tion Simple 


which gave practical “T am a great advocate a, the bergen _ Harmonica instruc- 
. d ica,"’ says this famous bandmaster i tion is simple and re- 
suggestions an especially endorse the Harmonica bands | ? : 
helps for group in- Many boys and girls who are now learning sults . rapid. With 
ps . g P music on the harmonica will step into the the aid of the Free 
structions on the great symphony orchestras and bands of Instruction Book, the 
h ° ic our country some : ° hs 
aemeinas In th ls of schools and other organ player is able to run 
n thousands of schools and oth - : am 
. . . izations, Harmonica orchestras and bands the scale with a few 
Harmonica Simpli- are being formed. A special booklet giv minutes’ practice and 
° ing details and py al will et —_ play the simple melo- 
fies Fundamentals free to educators an rose In authority dies in the bock. 











of Music 


Every boy and girl loves the har- 
monica. So easily and so quickly can 
they master it that, without conscious- 
ness of it, they "rapidly acquire a 
| thorough grounding in the funda- 
mentals of music. 

Once the desire to play is aroused in 
the individual boy or girl, the next step 
is the formation of bands or orchestras. 
It has been found repeatedly that even 
pupils who are generally unruly and 
backward in their formal studies are 
attracted to school, when other means 
fail, through membership in a harmonica 
band. 

One teacher in North Carolina writes: 
“T can’t say enough for the harmonica. 
The children have become so interested 
that it has solved the problem of dis- 
cipline in some cases. They seem to 
feel that they have found something 
they can do well and I believe my work 
in this field has just begun.” 


M. HOHNER, Inc., Dept. 14-D, 
114 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


tion of Girls and Boys.” 
FREE Instruction Book. 
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Please send me without charge: 
[_] Brochure on “The Harmonica as an Important Factor in the Modern Educa- 


To enable teachers 
to study the results 
of harmonica group work in many 
schools, a thorough treatment of the sub- 
ject has been prepared in the form of a 
Brochure entitled “The Harmonica as 


an Important Factor in the Modern Edu 
Furnished 
Mail cou- 


cation of Girls and Boys.” 
without cost upon request. 
pon below. 
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A Chinese Proverb: 












ONE CENT SIZE. 


3x3%. For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 


5'¢ x 8 For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Easter Pictures, or 25 
, Art Subjects, or 25 Poets, or 25 Famous 
, Men. Size 5% xX &. 


“One Picture is Worth a Thousand Words” 


Size 22x28 inches, 
$1.00 each for two or more; 
Send $2.00 for The Gleaners by Millet and 
**Can’t You Talk ?’’ 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes 


by Holmes. 


including the margin. 
$1.25 for one. 



















The Perry Unit Poems 

One poem on each sheet. 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. 
Kach sheet, 5'4 x 8, is punched ready for 
tying into loose-leaf booklets. 








For Spring Bird Study 
d Pictures in Natural Colors. 


THREE “CENTS EACH for 20 or more. 


















Ibe Gleaner 


Catalogues Send 15 cents in coin or stamps 


Catalogue of 1600 miniature 


Breton 





Holmes 


“I think you are to be congratulated on the success achieved in bringing such beautiful r 








illustrations. 


‘The [Pe rry Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 


Size 7x9. Send 60 cents for 20 pictures 
of Common Birds with avery brief de- 
scription of each. 

7 


PET Te be 7 
Ra eeg CT oS cee sey 
» te “2 


for 64-page 





The Gleaners Millet 


Pi ions of works of art within the reach of every school in the country.” 













ASSPINS MEDALS R 


Hard Enamel 50) 
SO aga 7 
Gi ie * j 










No. C3 Each Dozen 
Sis. Plate 12 $1.26 
Gold Fill, .22. 2.20 \ 
Steri. Sil 25 2.50 


y Pin Guard sat Chain 
Bly on Pin 
Stl. Sil, $1.66 Ka 
































SAMPLES LOANED upe 


OKt. Goid 3 7% 
dorsement. Catalog Free. Pro penpten tae tw ral 


like Gold 819 See F St. 

















EITHER DESIGN SHOWN, SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA.; 12 
OR MORE. $3.50 DOZ.; STERLING SILVER OR GOLD 
PLATE. 5O¢ EA.: 12 QR MORE, $5.00 DOZ.: 1 OR 2 
COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 LETTERS AND DATE. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


923 BASTIAN BLDG. 









ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Interest both in 


and in the 


Holl.Gold.45 4.26 Be Cid st 90% No. £125 Fach | : . 
Dosen $1 40 Be SN “* | cused attention on the experiments 
10k. Gid. $3.00 Ka. “De. $2.50 F Roll. Gold hd . Ts x of 
No. R350 Raised Letters Y No. M 225 Bach | Of the Winnetka schools. During 
eee ae By eit Gola #3 | the past eleven years the Winnetka 
Sterl, Silver, with 1OKt.GoldToep §$ Steril, Sil $1.10 . 
R,350 leit: eld: with Genen told top anv eet eon teachers have been working out 


techniques, checked by scientific re- 
individualizing instruc- 
tion in the most commonly needed 


search, for 
knowledges and skills. 

Lectures and demonstrations 
various summer 


itself. 





Teachers will find 


Class Rings and Pins ppiMER 


CUPS AND TROPHIES 

























Sead her CATRECSSS Picture and Word Stamps ~ 
Award Pins Like This For - 
Spelling, Attendance, Very Helpful 


Deportment, 
Punctuality, Scholarship. 
Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 

Plain Catch We Safety Catch 40c¢ 
Lots ef 12 or more 10'» less 
C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
TI3A Capitol Bidg., 159 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


| Send for circulars. Most 
school supply firms have 
them. Made by 

H. H. HELLESOE, 2444 
Ainslie St., Chicago, Ill. 





bee 





| the work of 1929. 


Carleton Washburne of 


a seminar for administrators 


supervisors. Students will have 
practice teaching each day, supple- 
mented by conferences with the 

















File Clerks—Stenographers 
Many File Clerks and Stenographers for work in 
the Government Department at Washington and 
throughout the country will be appointed during 1930. 
MEN— WOMEN, 18 to 50 
$1260 to $2500 | 
YEAR 





Timely helps which yield hundreds of dollars 
for the promotion of school enterprises, 
school spirit, and good will. 
Send one dollar for a year's trial subscrip- 
tion. Address : 

Subscription Desk, 

FUN AND FUNDS 

1273 Buchanan St., 


Franklin Institute, | 
Dept. H701 
MAIL COUPON 4 Rochester, N. Y. 
toae” » Rush to me full particulars regard 
2p ing File Clerk and Stenographer positions 









J “Name 
A Address 
sf 





THE ENTERTAINMENT MAGAZINE 


Topeka, Kansas. | | 


special courses are offered. 


| Registrar, 


—_——@——__ 


tion, Sound Beach, Conn. 














School Emblems 


N1763--Sterting Silver Ring with 
raised letters and date 


$1.50 ea. $16.50 doz. 
Other styles as low as 85c each. 








FREE CATALOG) 
(EGE PINS yen 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT, PIN COMPLETE 
WITH SEPARATE DATE GUARD & CHAIN 2 COLORS 
uc 3 STERLING SILVER $135 fone) as 





“ Nap 




















"72") SILVER PLATE +75 MORE) 65 





Vs 
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easyer METAL Arts Co. Inc. 903 Portland Ave. Rochester. 


ing and enjoyment of nature. 
cently 


of 





4-8 Trefton Drive, East Braintree, Mass. 
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Schools, Clabes, Frets and yy Academ- 


each. 
les Faster prtes «. Rings, $1 up. Pins 








SCHOOL RINGS 7 a, | LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
= —— ~ iy : p>? J Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 
Send for our Catalog of Rings and Pins for ic ys | B any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 


Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 


cation and recreation. 
















Write for our 1930 Catalog also pay 
Pin shown here with any letters, numerals, 
or colors. Sterling Silver or Rolled Gold 
plate, 50¢ each or $5.00 per = a... 
EMBLEM CO., 99 V. Trust Bidg., P 


«raphy 
~ experience peoqecary 
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at H sciecl, fy 














big money. 
bas quickly at home ‘a gare time. 
rite today 
rounities ™ 
American 


raphy, Dept.3804, 





C. K. GROUSE COMPANY, - E WONN He ARNOLD. * Cedar Falls, lowa | | 0&2 appearing before teachers as an 
114 Brace Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. sotid Gold $4.80 - - institute instructor for a quarter of 
CLASS PINS and RINGS sa et tee et tte | 8 century. He will be glad to for- 


tion. 


The Individual Technique! 


adaptation of 
school work to individual differences 
child-centered school 
with an activities program, has fo- 


schools have pre- 
sented the plan which was being 
evolved in Winnetka, and last sum- | 
mer a course was given in Winnetka | 
The summer of 1930 (June 
21-July 25) will repeat on a larger 
scale and under improved conditions 
Superintendent 
Winnetka 
will give daily lectures on the Indi- 
vidual Technique, and will conduct 


Winnetka training teachers. Several 


For a descriptive booklet, address: 
Winnetka Summer School. 
Horace Mann School, Winnetka, III. 


Teachers and students of nature 
study will be interested to inform 
themselves of aids which may be ob- 
tained through the Agassiz Associa- 
Since 
1875 this association has been en- 
| gaged in promoting an understand- 


it has completed extensive 
equipment which has been in process 
growth for twenty-one years. 
The membership comprises amateur 

and professional naturalists and phil- 
anthropists interested in nature edu- 
The presi- 
dent, Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, has 


' ward detailed information to any- 
' one who is interested in the associa- 





April 19% 


Pp eeenny ar a New Educational 
Project for Intermediate Grades, 


“The Origin of Soap Materials” ;, 
the title of a new project prepare 
under the supervision of Dr. Bonse, 
of Columbia University. It consist, 
| of two handsomely engraved Maps 
—each reproducing one of the 
world’s hemispheres. The maps ay 
in full color, printed upon an yp. 
usually fine grade of heavy paper 
with metal-bound edges. They ar 
large enough to be read from a cop. 
siderable distance when hung on the 
schoolroom walls and are decorative 
enough for permanent display. The 
many sources of raw materials usej 
in soap manufacture are indicated jp 
their proper positions on the two 
maps. A booklet of instructions anj 
index and identification numbers are 
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provided with the project. 

Teachers of geography and his. 
tory will find this project an inter. 
esting variation in class routine 
The entire project will be mailed 
upon receipt of 90 cents in stamps 
to cover cost of mailing and 
handling. 





Have you tried Soap Sculpture in recreationa 
| periods? If not, we shall be glad to send youfm 
patterns and bulletins on this interesting subject 


| PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. NP-430, Cincinnati, (, 





We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 





ts\ clubs,lodges, 
schools, ete., 
Free! and forevery 
occasion. 









Catalogue 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


=| 


Selections for Devotion 
Removes objections to Bible Exercise 


reading in the public schools. 
A 216 page book of skillfully selected pass 
grouped under appropriate headings. For all grade 
Splendid for opening exercises. $1.25 per 
postpaid. Order from Joseph A. Williams, Der 
| of G 4 hy and Ed ti Appalachian St 
Normal, Boone, N.C. 


Don't fill 


MY 
BOOKS 

















ee 


your Bookcase = 
books, interesting 
on your favorite subject be 


books in every field are 
Books.” Covers 


clades fiction and reference books, 
else like this reading guy ide. 
Write for your copy 
on we in id 


Let you money 
NEW YORK. PusLeeS comer a 


Dept. 2-D, 25 Dominick we 


BASKETRY MATERIALS 


FOR SCHOOL USE—POSTAGE PREPAD 


Colored Reed, 15crolis. Best Quality in al 
Colors, White, 15¢ Rolls or Pounds. — - 
orders.-Wooden Basket and Lamp Bases. 
ket Frames. Tray Glass and Cloth. Caloed, 
Beads for Trimming. Sample roll, instruction 

price list only 15c. 


MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, 4th St., Philrsbers. 
———— 


CHEERFUL CLASSROOM 
are filled with pictures _ 
decorations fastened up ¥ 


Moore Push-Pins 


and 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
10c Packets Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 1 


YwWE: BD EPENGS 


ee 
{@\ ENGRAVED OR PRINTED Cay 
PAE FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITIN ce Cas | 


| CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAV! 
| BER. 443 EVENING STAR BLOG 
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onal The Stitch in Time 
ades, To reach tuberculosis at its source, 
“ials” jy the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
reparei | tion and its many affiliated associa- 
Bonser | tions will conduct a national cam- 
consists BF paign during April for the detection 
d maps & of tuberculosis among children. This 
of the campaign is made possible by the 
PS ate B roceeds of Christmas seals. 
an un. ently has scientific in- 
> paper Only recent y ; 
hey an — vestigation disclosed that there is a 
n acon. | condition to be found during child- 
zon the & hood which is the precursor of tu- 
corative — berculosis in the adult. Strictly 
iy. The § speaking, this condition is not lung 
als used B tyberculosis at all in the beginning 
cated in B put a warning signal that there is 
ond a grave danger of the child’s develop- 
oun are | ing it later in life. To-day it is pos- 
sible to discover these cases even be- 
and his — fore the disease has made itself 
in inter. & manifest, so that, taken at a period 
routine. — earlier than the actual development 
> mailed & of tuberculosis, adequate preventive 
1 stamps B measures can be applied with far 
ng and 


more success than is possible later. 
While there are practically no re- 
liable signs whereby a parent or 
teacher can positively discover child- 
hood tuberculosis, there are some 
general indications of poor health 
that should cause a parent to take 
the child to a physician for examina- 









recreationa 
send you fre 
ting subject 
Cincinnati, (, 





tion. These are, signs of under- 
weight and slight weakness, a poor 
appetite, paleness and the fact that 
the child may tire easily and prefer 
to sit quietly rather than romp with 

other children. 
Two tests now used by doctors 
nin help to discover a tuberculous condi- 
tion. One is the well known X-ray 
needs photograph and the other is the tu- 
ramati¢c | berculin test, a simple, harmless skin 
lodges, |f ‘est which shows whether or not 
Is, ete, there are tubercle bacilli in the body. 
srevery A positive tuberculin test and 
shadows of tubercles on the X-ray 
lon. plate need not cause alarm, as they 
. merely mean that a child has received 
we quantities of tubercle bacilli from 
™ someone. They should, however, 


serve a8 a warning signal and a phy- 
sician should try to determine 
whether the battle has already been 
fought and won or whether a truce 
has been declared only to reopen into 
the more savage warfare of lung tu- 
berculosis a little later in life. 









cendtieditinisatines 
The U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces open competitive ex- 
aminations for the positions of edu- 
cationist (specialist in negro educa- 
tion), and demonstration teacher 
(elementary) in the Indian Field 
Service, Applications must be on 
file with the Commission by April 9. 
ther openings, in the Indian Ser- 
vice, are for teacher of junior high 
school (grades 7-9) and teacher of 
elementary grades (1-6). Applica- 
“ions must be filed by April 22. For 
full information address U. S. Civil 
“ey Commission, Washington, 














‘iid 
For the ninth time, the Highway 
“ucation Board is conducting a Na- 
che Safety Campaign. There is 
fety Essay Contest for pupils 

& Safety Lesson Contest for 

ts. The National Automobile 
ay of Commerce awards $6,500 
ye ng medals to win- 

or details, address Highway 
Nitcation Board, 1723 N Street, 
‘W» Washington, D. C. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Facts 










Ne 
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prove what you can / 


earn this summer. 





Last summer 41 teachers averaged $587.83 each for the sum- 
mer period under the Compton Travel-and-Make-Money 
Summer Plan. 


Letters of appreciation from scores of teachers speak 
enthusiastically of the Compton Plan and the money, expe- 
rience and happiness it brought them. Many are returning 
for the Summer of 1930. 








Weigh the evidence. Consider the facts. Before you make your summer plans know exactly what Compton’s Travel- 
and-Make-Money Summer Plan offers you. This advertisement can not give you complete information. It is published 
only to show you why you should investigate. To prove what other women teachers have done—inexperienced but 
ambitious teachers. To show you the dependability of the Compton Plan. To ask you—if you want to travel and make 
money this summer, if you want new, helpful experiences with worthwhile companions—if you want a profitable summer 
in every sense of the word—to ask you, then, to send the coupon! 


$50 to $75 per week—a $500 summer—is not the limit of what the Compton Sum- 
mer Plan can bring you. Your own will-to-win, your ambition, your energy, your 
ability to look ahead and work ahead cheerfully—that can yield you a handsome 


return. 


And more! For beyond money there is great satisfaction in the work we plan for 
you. You return to School with widened experience and broader understanding. 
You are associated with one of the foremost educational movements—so you con- 
tinue your own worthwhile educational work. You grow—while you travel with 


Does a $500 Summer Appeal to You? 


congenial teacher companions and make money. 


No experience is required other than two years of Normal School or College 
Training and three years of teaching experience—and you should be 23 years of age 
or over. We supply—free—any other training you may need. Your pay check 


Do you know of any other business or profession 








too!”’ 








Claudia Jordan watched 
other teachers make as 
much in a summer vacation 
with Compton’s as they 
made at teaching during the 
entire year. She said to her- 
self, “If others can, I can 


check of $93. 


in which beginners 
can earn from $85.00 
to $100.00 a week 
and more during the 
summer vacation? 











Her —— weekly 
and more 
tells the story. 


Ethel Cooley wanted to make 





money during her summer va- 





Last Year 


Compton Educational Advisors 


did a volume of 
over four and 
one-half million 
dollars 


This Year 
is considerably 
ahead of the 
same period 
last year 


cation last year. She had never 








sold anythingin her life before. 

Through her teaching she knew 

Compton's. Her weekly checks 

averaged $95.00 and more al- 
most from the start. 
































Facts About the House of Compton 


Compton's own and exclusively occupy thetr own 
building, pictured above. Business established 
in 1893 —37 years of steady growth—26 Branch 
Offices in U. S.—Foreign agencies in Engiand, 
ltaly, South Africa, Australia, Philippine Is 
lands, and Canada— Member National Book 
Publishers’ Association and National Better 
Business Bureau — Business exceeds 
$4,500,000 00 per year 


comes to you each week, 
and you earn while you 
learn. 








Write for Details 


With many teachers a summer-time of $200 to $400 per 
month has led to permanent salaried positions of $4000 to 
$5000 a year. That, too, may interest you. 

Make your summer plans now. Send the coupon and find 
out all about the Compton Travel-and-Make-Money Summer 
Plan. See what this offers you. How you can do what other 
teachers have done and are doing. Make your decision with 
all the facts before you. Use the coupon—there is no obli- 
gation. 


Send this COUPON! 








Last summer Ione Berteee 


earn money while she was 
doing it. Her weekly checks of 
$110.00 and more is definite 
proof of what can be done when 
you make up yourmind to doit. 

















F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY __. 

Dept. 104, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Gentlemen: 
Please send me free, and absolutely without obligation on my part, your entire Compton Travel 
and-Make-Money Proposal for this summer. 


wanted to travel with : oe Age... 
congenial teacher companions, My name.......... : R 
prepare herself for promotion 

in her teaching profession, and Address 


College or Normal 
I am teaching in.... 


I have had....... 


Years of Training... 


sceoeeMy position is... 





years of teaching experience. My school closes...... 



















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


tiend Summer School ; 


in the 


Olorado Rockies 






—~ 


Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 

The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you unsur- 
passed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. Organized 
hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile 
excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain camp maintained for 
summer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives 
unexcelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 23 to July 26 
Second Term, July 28 to August 29 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, Education, Business Adminis- 
tration, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field courses in Geology and Biology. 
Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. University Theater with special instruc- 
tion in Dramatic Production. Many special courses for teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. Opportunities for graduate work in all departments. Ex- 
cellent library; laboratories. Organ recitals and public lectures. Vacation 
railroad rates. Boulder common point from Eastern States. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
eee ee -Send Today for Complete Information— —— — — — — — 


Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. W), University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Piease send me the Bulletins checked below: 



















































































Summer Quarter Catalogue Summer Recreation Bulletin 











- Graduate School Bulletin 
Write Name and Address in Margin and Mail 


Si INNESOT 


the Heart of the Nations Playground 


Minnesota is the third largest State University. The facili- 
ties it offers teachers, graduate and undergraduate students 
in work leading to all Academic and Professional Degrees 
are unsurpassed. 


College of Education 


’ 

} offers excellent opportunities to those desiring 
{ to advance to higher teaching or administra- 
tive positions. ise 


Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
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All Departments in Session u 
Courses in Standard and 
Special Subjects 


School Music Art 
Psychology Child Welfare 


‘In the Heart of the Nation’s 
Playground’”’ 














hes 


Administration 
Supervision 













































































































Supplement 


Minnesota 
program 


Points 





ENJOY YOUR RECREATION TIME 


of Hills and Valleys, Lakes and Rivers that 


teresting Lectures, Convocations, Con- 
certs and Dramatics, 


Industrial Interest. 
Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, open to i? 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ing the vast Natural Playground 


offers, a special recreational 
has been organized. Highly in- 
Excursions to /*. 
Artistic, and an 
Tournaments in oR 


of Historical, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Seabury Prizes 


Two sets of prizes, the Seabury | 
Prizes, are offered by the American 
School Citizenship League in its 
World Essay Contest for 1930. The 
contest is open to students in nor- 


mal schools and teachers colleges who 


are to write upon “The Teacher’s Op- 
portunity to Strengthen the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact,” and to students in sec- 
ondary schools whose topic is “How | 
Would World Peace Benefit the | 
Youth of the World?” Three prizes 
of $75, $50, and $25 will be given for 
the three best essays in each set. 
The contest closes July 1, 1930. For 
the conditions of the contest, address 
Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews, 295 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


American Forests and Forest Life, 
a magazine published by the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, announces | 
a contest open to all teachers from | 
grades one to twelve. Three cash | 
prizes and five subscriptions to 
American Forests and Forest Life 
are offered for the eight best lesson | 
plans showing how this magazine | 
can be used to greatest advantage in | 
the schoolroom. The articles and 
illustrations in each issue are utilized | 
by many teachers, especially in con- 
nection with the Science Education 
Page conducted by Ellis C. Persing, 
School of Education, Western Re- 
serve University. For details, ad- | 
dress School Contest Editor, Ameri- 
can Forests and Forest Life, 1523 L 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. | 


The American Public Health Asso- | 


| ciation (370 Seventh Avenue, New 


men and women. = . 
FIRST TERM BON | 
June 17th—July 26th Ki oN rete tPA 
SECOND TERM G2 tog CES | 
July 28th—August 30th 9/2" +23) \ , 
For complete Information fe. f. 
Address—Director of eS fy 
} Summer Session, Sry e 
Box A. RyyY fe 





York) maintains a service in the! 
form of monthly bulletins containing | 
information and illustrations. A 
regular feature is a Children’s Page 
which provides drawings to be col- ' 
ored, puzzles, ete., in which health 
lessons are conveyed indirectly. | 
Teachers have found this page use- | 
ful. It may be obtained from the | 
association at the quantity rate of | 
$1.00 per hundred copies. 


| 
| 
idieesis | 


Peace Week extends from May 12 
to 18 this year. The week ends with 
International Good Will Sunday. In- 
formation as to the activities sug- 
gested for the 1930 observance may 
be obtained from L. Irma Wallace, | 
National Director of Affairs for 


Peace Week, 23 Lexington Avenue, | 


New York. 


——_~>-- — 


The 1930 French Summer Courses | 


at the Sorbonne have now authorized 
the admission of American teachers 





April 19% 


Principals 
Supervisors 
Superintendents 


The constantly increasing de- 
mand for trained persons in 
these positions has caused the 
University of Denver to prepare 
a special summer course. 


ROBLEMS of sehool administration 
P —for those in executive positions 

now and for those who hope to be 
—will be considered in a special course 
at the University of Denver Summer 
Session. Nationally known authorities 
will lecture in the course and their ma. 
terial will be correlated and applied by 
Dr. Oscar S. Wood, professor of school 
administration. Guest professors wil] 
include Dr. S. A. Courtis, University of 
Michigan; Dr. Paul Dengler, Univer. 
sity of Vienna; Dr. H. L. Hollings. 
worth, Columbia University; Mrs, 
Florence Watkins, Nationa! P.-T, A; 
and Melvin E. Haggerty, University of 
Minnesota. The course may be taken 
for either one or both terms of the 
summer session, June 13 to July 23 
and July 23 to August 29. At the 
same time you may enjoy Coiorado’s 
world-famous mountain playgrounds 
and take other courses in education, 
liberal arts, fine arts and commerce, 
Write for Bulletin No. 12 with com 
plete information. 





UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


DENVER, COLORADO 














Study and play on the shores of Lake Mich 


igan. Learn to teach 
well-equipped classrooms. 
opens June 20. 


little children in 
Summer session 
Elementary courses to meet 


the special needs of teachers from nursery 


school through sixth grade. 


Socialized Ac 


tivities in History, Geography and Civics. 


Fine 
Grades. 
ing. 


Children’s Literature. 
Large demonstration school. 
college and dormitory buildings. Catalog. 
Edna Dean Baker, President, Box AM, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


NATIONAL 


and Industrial Arts for Elementary 
Story Tell- 
New 


Kindergarten and Elementary 


COLLEGE _ 








College and Graduate Courses 
and Special Courses for Teachers. 
Also Courses in 


Music, Social Work, Engineering, Att 





| 
Summer Session 
June 13th to July 25th, 199 | 


For Special Bulletin of Summer Se ssion addres 
Dean Isidor Loeb, Director of Summer Seams 
Room 202, Duncker Hall, Washington Unter 
sity, St. Louis, moss 


ORATIONS, Debates, Essays, Bt 


‘ ree’ 
ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. Typewritten and 0s 
for use. Lists free. MILLER LITERARY AGB 
211 Reisinger Avenue, DAYTON, OHIO. - 


whose school duties in June prevent 
their arriving in Paris for the open- 
ing of the courses on June 29. Full 
details may be had by addressing 
Miss Mary L. Ross, 717 South Beech 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















- 
4 
‘ 


ARE YOU A SUMMER PLAYGROUND 
WORKER ? 


To the many teachers who are spending their summers directing playgrounds, 
we suggest as a very practical aid the Correspondence Course for Summer Play- 
ground Workers, In ten lessons this material covers the needs of a summer play- 
ground worker—detailed activities, programs, leadership and administratio® 
principles, history and theory of play. A certificate is awarded on satisfactory 
completion ofthe course. 

The course including seven b and the correspondence service sells for $10.00 
NATIONAL RECREATION SCHOOL 
Playground and Recreation Association of America 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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|American Museum Films 


"| |Industrial Pictures ror some nn ae Aeriean uu.| BYighter -Cheerier Schoolrooms 


seum of Natural History, New York, ° . 
has been supplying films to the city’s with Crepe P aper Curtains! 


public schools, building up a film : 
library to meet the needs of elemen- New book—sent FREE—brings you 


tary and high schools. Within the} complete plans and directions for 


Enable every | 
one to visualize 
‘ the various 
Nn ts steps in these 
important in- 























de- . fi ° ° 

ia dustries. past year, through the deposit of making the New Crepe Paper Curtains 
= Every — > films from the United States Bureau so popular with teachers everywhere 

”g n . . . 
es ‘there are of Mines, the Canadian Government si ; , 
where tnere ¢ Motion Picture B = ree 7 NOW .stonnpsisingiy Betiocent, you can keep your 
: children, will find | \ otion Ficture bureau, and Many In- windows always bright and cheerful with cur- 

Meatien the entire collec- |. } ' dustrial firms, the Museum has been tains you make yourself of Dennison’s crepe paper. 
— tion of real assist- | . . . And it’s so easy to dress the windows this new way. 
e to be <a and interest. —_ able to extend this service to schools With more than 40 plain colors and 96 decorated de- 
J course “ Sugar Scene ,; and other educational organizations signs to choose from — the very kind the little folks 
aa 7 Cement 20 pictures for 50e throughout the country The list of pa ha = can ae — es —— 

—— ~j Coal 12 ‘3 “  26e 2 ji ing with each season and each special even rough- 
lied te } Coflee Me * = a films for such general circulation out the year. Colorful flowers and birds “y spring- 
oe © L] Copper + e . a ; - a 7 oni time, golden pumpkins and flying witches for Octo- 
f school vo = . « = Gores & wide range—travel, MEIRING, ber, glistening snow, green holly and a jovial Santa 
we wil a Granite 3 « “ de manufacturing processes, agricul- for Christmas, and stars and stripes and eagles for 
rsity of fj Linen, with history 20 “ “ d5e | ture, and natural history—all of patriotic holidays. Crepe Paper Curtains cost solittle 
Univer. () Lumbering 12 “sf “  25e ° = | and are so easy to make you can have new ones as 
follings. [} Marble 8 os «Boe || which may be made to correlate often as you like. 
= the coll i2 «  « oe. || closely with the regular class work Directions FREE 
rsity of + etoct available soon ss ‘ _ -— in geography, nature study, indus- Send now for booklet containing complete directions, 
e taken (] Sugar 15 “ “ — 40¢ trial art, also chemistry, economic plans, and illustrations for 12 attractive designs. Mail the 

of the | Wool 15 “ “——-40¢ ‘aph biol coupon now and we will include a folder illustrating in 

July 23 at i tae f » pict , brief. i | Zeography, and 1o1logy. Already ester 96 designe of Beaaions s Decorated Crepe and a 

t the bottom of each picture is a brief, in- Sa | new OK O ‘osters and Projects. 

At the teresting description. the Museum has served schools in Why not let us alsosend you instruction books on some 
viorade’s These are fine, clear photographs taken at || twenty states with these carefully | of the other Dennison crafts so popular for school use! 
ygrounds great expense under the personal direction ‘ P = | And remember that Dennison supplies for these and a 
lucation, of Mr. Joseph H. Dodson. selected films both in standard 35 other craft work are obtainable at pale a 

| . ° _ . i > y , 2. Send ¢ om NOW, 
mmerce. Printed on heavy paper, to wear a long mm. width and in 16 mm. width, all stationery stores and many drug stores, Send coupon 
ith com- time. Some sets are 6 x 8 in., others 6 x 9 in. on non-inflammable stock de 
. : “eigee . ’ 
Tear Out This Ad | To assist teachers in selection of | -———- CNY). - = 
X the sets you want, fill in the coupon and mail today. With 2 2 s 

P ach order for or more we will send Josey! son's sul j as . : ‘ 
[INVER Soeetine book, “Your Bird Yrlends et Tew te Win Them | material suitable for theit classes, DENNISON’S, Dept. 24-R Framingham, Mass. 


| the Museum has issued a classified 


Please send me the tree booklet on making Crepe Paper 
Curtains, the folder illustrating 96 designs of Decorated 
Crepe Paper and the book of Posters and Projects. 


FREE—Dodson's Reference-Index which lists almost 1000 pic- 


tures on Birds, Animals, Plants, Trees, Flowers, (nsects, descriptive catalogue of this film li- 


Fruits, Fish and Minerals 


i 
| 

| » catak ; | 

—— ee  — — — — — — — —|| brary, which will be mailed on re-|| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. quest. The use of films by schools is Name ......---00--+ ----20eeseeeeee=ee2= 
201 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. | tricted t that fil 7 Addvess aa aired 
[} Send Picture series checked above. En- | unrestricte excep at no mis to ceccecccace 
closed find $................... in payment. |be shown at any assemblage where | | Wi9-<n---- ------0ooc0-00- StOQO ooo onan on 

as ic - ; ; ; * Wh t let us include some of these Dennison Books? 

Stand ie free ue Which Tunder- | admission is charged. There is no Cara thie yon want amd enclose proper amount 
, r ‘umes 10¢ ‘ar’ ble Decorations 10¢ 

N |rental charge for the films, but the || --G% Pjer Fawn 10 Sind tes Crops 
a ...Weaving Paper Rope 10c Novelty Dolis (Free) 





borrower pays the cost of transpor- Complete Course in School Crafts and Projects 32.00 


Address tation. = _——— 























































Lake Mich _ If desired, a complete schedule of | 

hilden * — Handbook of Modeling Free | films may be made up from the cata- | 

4 ion . | 

na one This illustrated book logue and arrangements made to 

pm. nursery gives a description of | have the delivery of a film coincide 
— the differentclays used with the date when the class will This card made m 
Elementary in school, with sug- | be studying the particular subject 5 minutes by a nov- 
Story aa gestions for correlat- | that the film visualizes. ice, without art 
oe ing | y yor with | Giiielaelieaitian | training, using 

Box AM, “~ a aaa Dr. W. K. Kellogg has donated Drawlet Pens. 
woished anc mar | $175,000, on condition that an equal 
ed free upon request : 
AL by the makers of | amount be appropriated by the board 
i “Permoplast,” the | Of education of Battle Creek, Mich., 

nentary popular and inexpen- 'for the building of a model school. | 

q at sive modeling clay. It is to be named in honor of his 

AMERICAN ART CLAY CO., fducaionalDept., Indianapolis,Ind. | mother, Mrs. Ann Kellogg, who was 





. n a pioneer teacher in Calhoun County. | 
‘ e i aciliti . s+ 
3810 rv It is to have facilities for open-air 

Sic rooms, sunlight and _ heliotherapy 


4) 
(CHlege o! 
h, 1930 rooms, special rooms for crippled) 


Courses Summer Session Begins June 23, 1930 | children and for those whose eye- 


















































caches inate Six Weeks Intensive Study sight and hearing are poor. Super- 
sring, Att wile School Music (Accredited) With | intendent W. G. Coburn is making a 
Credits Toward Degree. tour of several cities to note the best | 
TON i Normal and Master Classes. features in buildings and in special 
"vate Instruction. All Departments Open. | rooms. Albert Kahn, architect, who. 
Send For Particulars. recently was awarded a national prize 
Louis ROWN’S Home Study School courses in for designing the Fisher Building in 
| svion alr ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Law, Detroit, has been engaged to prepare 
nmer manship and allrelated subjects. Write for ‘ 
iver complete information. Dept. N. 1. Peoria plans for the Battle Creek school. : . 
gon ea? —_ tna tet RAWLET PENS are a labor-saving device. 
— Dipped in ink or opaque color, they are as > 
eeay’ — PRIMARY TRAININ : easily handled as a pencil—yet they make bold, 
Any Aces | even, easily-seen words and numbers. Thousands » 
es . of teachers are making their own signs and flash 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College cards—they are done in a jiffy with Drawlets. 
) June 24—Summer School—Aug. 2 Try Drawlet Pens, at our expense! Send a 
Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT postal card or note, giving your school, position 
round Fine Equipment—Accredited—Home-lke Stedent Residence and address so that we can send samples and the 
e play- j SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM- precise information to help you. Esterbrook Pen 
ration ATURE STUDY—HANDWORK~DRAMATICS—KINDERGARTEN METHODS— Co.. 68 C S Camden, N. J 
factory ae PLAYGROUND and NURSERY SCHOOLS. 0.; ooper otreet, Camden, N. J, 
oo } affiliated courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION including Phonetics— 
$10. } Repertoire—Play Directing and Story Telling. os, . - 
| Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago bie. ; je CE Raggi a ee ee 











SUCCESS 
IN MUSIC 





Success in Music is easy—it | 
is merely the adding each 
week, each month, a little 
more knowledge, a little more 
skill through properly direct- 
ed study and training. Thou- 
sands of good musicians are 
standing still—are “in a rut” 
—because they have gone as 
far as their training in music 
will permit. 


Is this your case? If so, then 
the solution is a simple and 
easy one. More money, great- 
er recognition, higher positions 
are ready and waiting for 
you, just as soon as you are 
ready for them. 


LET US HELP YOU 


For 25 years this great Musical 
Organization has been helping am- 
bitious musicians help themselves. 
Thousands of letters from enthus- | 
iastic students and graduates tes- 
tify to the great value and profit | 
of our musical training. 


In your spare time, right in your 
own home, and at a trifling cost, | 
you can gain a musical training | 
that will be the best and most 
profitable investment you have 
ever made. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS 
AND CATALOGUE 


If you are really ambitious to suc- 
ceed in music; if you have faith in 
yourself, by all means clip the 
coupon and send it back. We will | 
send you full details of our Won- | 
derful Home-Study Method of | 


musical training. Send today. | 
| 


University Extension Conservatory 
Langley Ave. and 41 st Street 


University Extension Conservatory 
Department 512 
Langley Ave. and 41st Street, Chicago 


Please send me free and without any 
obligation full details of your remark- 
able Home Study Method, and of the 
course I have checked. 


Piano C) Trumpet —_) Pub. School 
f. (C) Harmony usic 
a _ C] Advanced C] Voice 
(J Normal Composition H Gogen 
Course for ([) History of Mandolin 
Teachers Music ] Benjo— 
T} Violin C] Choral 


5 String 
C) Cornet Cenducting () Tenor . 





Name 


Street 


City 
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Ditto makes copies 


direct from your original 
writing, typing, or draw- 
ing—without cutting sten- 
cil, setting type, or carbon 
manifolding. A big help 
to teachers in the prepar- 
ation of tests, seat work, 
drawings, music scores, 
examination questions, 
reports, maps, laboratory 
experiments, posters, etc. 


The whole story in a folder prepared 
especially for schools, with examples of 
Ditto work. Write for it. 


Ditto Incorporated 


Manufacturers of Duplicating Machines 
and Supplies, 


2290 W.. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 





} of it?—Michigan. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
| remittance of ten cents with each question se- | 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 

| quired answer would be too lengthy or other- Famous Self-Instructor 
| wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to In_ the following list of te 
| JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. words, half of them have th 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find | Bs age — given— 
| terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in ‘ | ra right? sai 
the front of this issue. calliope am quae 
communist — com-MU-nist 
conversant - CON-ver-sant 
dirigible -- * LRIDGE til 
exquisite X-quis-ite 
rimace = -AC 
amentable — la-MENT.-atj 
paprika _ — pap-REE-ka 
secretive se-KREE.-tiy 
vaudeville — — wee 
embarrassing to dy 
cover that you have been pro. 
nouncing even the __ simplest 
words incorrectly! What im 


Check Your English With Ths 








How long did the city of Jerusalem 
exist before the Jews gained possession 





It is not known when Jerusalem 
was founded but it is thought to have 
existed some centuries before the pression must you have mui 
: ° at the office at luncheon, in social and business talks 
Jews gained a foothhold in Pales- if, for instance, You said “con-VER-sant™ when yu 
. . . . Ss ver-San 
tine, and they lived in that region “Sas A aan Just A Few Words Make 
about three centuries before King| , Evervone makes mistakes in Fog um 
ation, grammar, construction, Phraseok sey and spell. 
David finally took the city from the] iit wc.cts "iat outcast 
Jebusites. Jerusalem, under the| ,,;The least, that suyine, “and improve, Jie anes 
ada Cc To a! 
name Salem may have been the Cap-| Putnam's famous “Pitfalls in English” is 2 hasiy 
° “gs . instructor—easy to follow and learn from. Thousands 
ital of King Melchisedec, a contem-| of, peovie in all walks of life have read and stutiel 
° this book to their profit. 
porary of Abraham; but the Tel el-| SEND NO MONEY 
© a ati ST ourself h P f; 
Amarna tablets, dating from about ..\aus"% radish’? in 3. tur "home, Send hs ar 
. © 1 enien IDO toe Jeposit $1.« (an staj 
1400 B. C., are the oldest authentic Tharuash “atth, pantapen when the | book pn My 
historical records that mention the yome¥piie ty i" any? reason ‘you ate douse 
place. At the time these tablets return the hook - we will immediately reiunl 
— 1ase price and postage. 
were written Jerusalem was appar-|= 


ently a hill fort with a _ small | G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 2 West 45th St, New York 
garrison. 


lease mail me your “Pitfalls in English.” Whe 
the book arrives will deposit $1.90 (and postage 
| with postman; my money and postage to be refundel 
at any time within 30 days if 1 return book to you 


What is the origin of the post office? 


Name 
—Wisconsin. 





where detailed arrangements were 
made concerning the “posts” or | jiRR 
places where relays of horses and hi 
men might be secured for rapidly 
forwarding the king’s messages. 
This dates back to a rather early | 
| period in history, at least some cen- | 
turies before Christ, but no authen- | 
tic date of origin can be given. 
| “Posts” are mentioned in the Bible, 
|in the Old Testament. The posts 
| were originally maintained for the 
| service of the rulers only. In the 
third century after Christ Emperor 
Diocletian started a postal system 
for the benfit of persons other than| 
royalty. 

| What is the Society of the Cincinnati? 
—Colorado. 

The Society of the Cincinnati is 
an hereditary patriotic society, or-| 
| ganized May 13, 1783, by American aietties: . tote 
and foreign officers of the Continen- 
tal Army, who were about to i CRA YY © & A 
perse at the close of the Revolution. | detent ten mtntententententenl | 
It was intended to perpetuate re-| 


membrance of the war and a nc nee 
friendships formed during that time. | A 


Membership was to dscend to the The Most Pleasing ' 


“closest male posterity,” or if a 
|/member had no son, to collateral Closing Day Gifts 


descendants. The founders took the Secettied Sette Uilen Bosh: ecto 
name Cincinnati, because, like the) on which are printed an appropriate 
Roman Cincinnatus, they had left Pm; ‘ie name of teacher, mame of 
the plow to serve their country, and | date of presentation. 








Birds In and Out of Doors 


Spring brings back the birds and bird study. 
Tie up nature classes with your outs 
lessons. Display bird pictures. Have the 
children study and draw them. Show them 
how with CRAYOLA crayons they can get 
realistic effectsin color. Use the completed 
drawings for classroom decorations. 


For the best work in spring drawing, 
every child should have his own 
CRAYOLA. Be sure the name CRAY- 
OLA is on both box and crayon label. 
Your nearest dealer will be glad to 
supply you. 


BINNEY & SMITH CQO. 











Furnished in the felonies ribbon col- 
were now returning to farming Or | ers: Lavender. Blue, Pink, NileGreen. 
| other civilian occupation. The S0-| pooms'inciude * 
ciety was organized into thirteen | Are waned Sis gtach bem carrics 
| state societies, and a society Was aU- | ee eee ee eeeas, 25-89 
‘thorized in France also. However, PF at mn 
even though Washington was the | siemens Le 
first president, the organization was | S2sverde:* Ms ~erlee fee wi 
| unpopular throughout the country, _tegehere teed theit order tether’ 
| people fearing that it would in time| prices willbe allows eseneen ate. 
‘constitute an aristocracy, or a mili-| Secchi sue af fut oa 


|tary group, that would attempt to|° 


satist 
control the government. Seven of see ROW & BROWN 


the state societies went out of exis-| pept.55, Dansville,N.Y.  *_ 
‘tence, and none of these returned to! — 


iy toe tate to send § for or sametes. = 
was ontoct for you at e and guar- 
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the general society for about a cen- | 
tury. Between 1893 and 1902 all 
were readmitted. The state societies 
meet annually and the general so- 
ciety once in three years. General 
Winslow Warren is the present 
president. 

What city of the United States is 
considered as being the driest, that is, 
having the driest air throughout the 
year?—Minnesota. 

According to data of the United 
States Weather Bureau, El Paso, 
Texas, is the driest, with a mean an- 
nual humidity of 40%. Phoenix, 
Arizona, is next, with a mean an- 
nual humidity of 41%. Forty per 

















sun MON TUE weo 





cent humidity means that the air 
contains 40% as much moisture as 
it would contain if completely sat- 
urated. The warmer the air the 
greater its capacity for containing 
moisture; therefore in the warmer 
cities a given amount of moisture 
would mean a lower percentage of | 
humidity than it would in cities hav- 
ing a lower average temperature. 
Driest atmospheres are, however, 
designated by percentage of hu- 
midity. 

What are regarded as the ten best | 


American novels published during the 
Twentieth Century?—Ohio. 


Different critics would make up 
different lists of “best” novels, re- 
flecting their personal opinions. In 
1927 the American Library Associa- 
tion issued a booklet written by 
William Lyon Phelps, dealing with 
twentieth-century American novels 
and mentioning nine as being out- 
standing. These are: “The Age of 
Innocence” by Edith Wharton; “The 
Little French Girl” by Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick; “Her Son’s Wife” by 
Dorothy Canfield; “The Professor’s 
House” by Willa Cather; “Miss Lulu 
Bett” by Zona Gale; “So Big” by 
Edna Ferber; “The Plutocrat” by 
Booth Tarkington; “Babbitt” by Sin- 
clair Lewis; and “The Three Black 
Pennys” by Joseph Hergesheimer. 
The authors mentioned have been 
doing notable writing for a number 
of years and at least some of them 


. probably appear on any such 
ist, 


When was the electoral method of 
choosing the President first used?— 


Illinois, 

Article II, Section 1, Clause 3 of 
the United States Constitution pro- 
vides for the electoral method of 
selecting the President and specifies 
that the number of electors from 


tach state shall be the same as the | “ 


total number of Senators and mem- 
~ of the House of Representatives 
a the state. The electoral method 
~ used from the time the Consti- 
on went into effect, Washington 
“a the choice of the first electors. 
that time each elector voted for 

° men without designating one for 
ae and the other for Vice- 
ie ident. The one who received 
~ ong number of votes became 
ben nt. The _ Twelfth Amend- 
t to the Constitution, which was 

Y declared to be in effect on 
eo 25, 1804, provided that 
realter electors should designate | 


Heir choice for President and f 
Vice-President. on 


Of 
Bow < work that produces results 
“tenths must be drudgery.— 


—Bishop of Exeter. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


We Give You a Week’s Preparation 
AT OUR NEAREST OFFICE SO THAT WE CAN 


Guarantee You in Writing 
$360 for 90 Days 


or 
$210 for 60 Days 






HILE we give you a written guarantee which will assure you $360 for 90 

days of your time many of our representatives are earning as much as 
$1700 in that length of time. The list of names given in the panel below shows 
an average earning of $19.10 per day by a small group of our salesmen. Many 
of these people were formerly school teachers just as you are. In fact we prefer 
those with teaching experience because they seem to be signally well qualified to 
continue this educational work which brings such lucrative returns. 


PLEASANT TRAINING 


We give you a pleasant week of intensive training at the nearest of our thirty-one 
branch offices. This preparatory course gives you complete confidence and 
ability to more than fulfill the modest guarantee with which you are armed. 
Success is easily and quickly realized. We teach and drill you in every step of 
the process. In fact our preparatory work had to become clear and complete to 
enable us to offer thousands of applicants the above guarantee. Significant 
testimony of the success of this system is that only one in every fifty of our repre- 
sentatives fails to earn more commission than the amount guaranteed. In such 
cases we promptly tender them a check to cover the deficit. Most of our represen- 
tatives earn several times the guaranteed figure and no doubt you will also. Our 
proposition makes a logical and definite appeal to teachers. You have the train- 
ing we want—we have the opportunity you need. 


WE PAY YOUR TRAIN FARE 


Step out of the rut right now and be assured of making this the happiest and 
most profitable vacation of your lifetime. You will have interesting experiences, 
meet new people, visit different places. Learn, earn and save. 





We pay your railroad fare. Our written guar- J 


antee will assure you the realization of some of ’ 
the things upon which you have set your heart Your Name Can Be 
—a trip to Europe—a modern wardrobe—the Here Next Year 
secure feeling that a savings account and sound eee. Alico Willey anes 
; ; 8. 4 . we 
investments provide. Perhaps you want to buy Miss Ruth Walibom 25.60 
an automobile. You can have it and at the same Miss Anna B. Young 26.24 
i iov Ss is s or. Mrs. E. V. P. Marshal! 23.48 
time enjoy yourself this summer alt RGF a3.08 
Mrs. Ruth McPhail 22.79 
PERMANENT OPPORTUNITY Miss Azile R. Sheer 22.16 
* Mrs. B, E. Norton 21.10 
Mrs. Le® L. Gray 20.02 
Ik YOU CHOOSE Mrs. Florence De Musie 19.83 
You can become associated with one of the outstanding Miss Sarah Thorns 18.77 
business organizations of today. This is a twenty year old Mrs. Katherine Gurley 18 08 
concern, a sound house built on solid rock financially and Mrs. Vera Stein . 17.69 
having a most enviable reputation and standing. A great Miss Cecelia Rugani 17.14 
many of the teachers who join us in the summer time do so Mrs. I. P. Heard 17.00 
well and enjoy the work so thoroughly that they stay with —_ ze L. rae 16.71 
us for years. Any one of the ladies listed in the panel op- a “ur ollins 16.29 
posite will be glad to bear out our statements as to the 58. ee — 15.48 
earning possibilities and of their pleasant and profitable as- — poet ae. 15.27 
sociations with us. May we send you full information to- | -— Rot 15.20 
gether with letters from these representatives, their names, rs. FE Mi Head 15.07 
addresses, information as to how much they make, and ex- nd agg om ye 
pressions testifying to their association with us. Sie. then Women sa'08 
This may well be the quate sf which = have long You Can Do as Well or Better. 
dreamed. You may double or treble your salary, or even 7 
go beyond that The financial remuneration is up to you. _— . aie bye ot, the 
Success is assured if you can give us your time plus three po ae r pte atives An . — 
fundamental! essentials—aAbility, Reliability and Good cators gp 4 ihe them 
Health. Get the details at once. Use the coupon below. self we poem, son _—- 
- : - -mcigg cen oe og ’ od 
It will bring you full information in double-quick time. yak 7 























RN AND SAVE 











EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
307 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :— 


Please send me full information about your Guaranteed Money- 
Making plan. Also enclose the pictures of some of those who are 
now connected with you and their letters describing how they 
earn as much as $500 to $600 per month. 
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fYOUR FAVORITE MAGAZINES AT MONEY-SAVING PRICES} 4) 


The Owen Star * Magazine List 


Comprising 


* NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ($2.00 Per Year of 10 Issues) 


and the following four magazines for which we have the agency 
in the educational field_.every one the leading publication of 
its kind and all of special value and helpfulness to teachers 


* NATURE MAGAZINE *HYGEIA, Health Magazine 


Each month, Nature Magazine, with its new, seasonable, Hygeia makes it easy for teachers to interest their pupils 
fascinating material about animals, birds, fish, flowers, trees, in the vital subject of health. It is beautifully illustrated, 
NAT U R fF insects, the lands and waters of the earth, and the skies popularly written, and provides a vast amount of helpful, in- 
M AGATINE above, gives to nature study a new interest and appeal. spiring material for use in the schoolroom. Published by the 
} America’s foremost nature writers, photographers, and art American Medical Association, the national organization of 
ists contribute to this popularly written, authentic but non physicians, Hygeia is absolutely authentic. Noted specialists 
scientific magazine. Each issue contains 68 or more pages contribute articles dealing with food, diet, sanitation, vac- 
profusely illustrated from photographs portraying nature in cines, posture, child training, mental health, exercises, mira- 
its many phases, and with a full color nature picture on the cles of modern medical science, and other equally interesting 
cover. Regular monthly features include: a Star Map of the and helpful subjects. There are health stories for young chil- 
heavens for the current month; a Travel department; Helps dren. Regular departments include: Health in the School; 
and Hints for Home and Garden; Nature News and Views; Editorials; Book Reviews; News and Views Section; An- 
Notes About New Nature Books. $3.00 per year of 12 issues. swers to Health Questions. $3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


*THE ETUDE, Music Magazine ~*TIME, Weekly Newsmagazine 


The Etude, Music Magazine is pre-eminent among music TIME is the outstanding news, or current events, publica- 
publications. Each issue contains a vast amount of interest tion of the world. It should be read by every teacher and 
ing, useable material for the music lover and teacher: 24 full used for current events study in every school. From every 
pages of music and songs, both classic and modern, with edu- news-source in the world, TIME collects all available infor- 
cational study notes; fascinating articles; timely editorials; mation on every event. This information, verified, is com- 
delightful novelties; Musicians of the Month (one for each pressed into brief, vivid paragraphs, which record the signif- 
day); The Teacher’s Round Table; School Music Department; icant facts. Each number of TIME first tells exactly what 
Etude Gallery of Musical Celebrities, with full biographies; the President of the United States has been doing during the 
Department of Bands and Orchestras; Singers’, Violinists’, last seven days. Next, his Cabinet passes in review. Then, with 
and Organists’ Departments; and a Junior Etude, complete in — 5 — no words —_ = = dl sy _ — 2 
itself, with stories, songs, poems, puzzles, letter box, etc., to gy a arg — ‘Religion ; Medi- 
make music interesting to children of all grades. Full color cine; Science; Business; Finance; Sport; Aeronautics; The Press ; 
cover on each issue, $2.00 per year of 12 issues. “People.” $5.00 per year of 52 issues. 


Low-Priced Clubbing Offers ,incuding,ths., 


NOTE: If you are at present a subscriber to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and desire to order any com- 
bination in which it is included, your subscription will be extended one year from present date of expiration. 
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*Normal [Instructor-Primary Plans... $2.00 B th $ 4. 20 *Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 2.00 
*Nature Magazine $3.00 | DO *Nature Magazine ’ $3.00 x. $5. 85 
..$2.00 


«Normal ’ Instructor-Primary Plans. $2. 00 ) Bo th $4, 25 The Etude, Music Magazine.............. 


*Hygeia, Health Magazine $3.00 | 








xHygeia, Health Magazine... $3.00 Both $4.00 


«Normal Instructor-Primary | Plans $2 00 ) | ) B oth $3.3 35 SRS SR ee aaanene pens 


*xThe Etude, Music Magazine 


* Normal Instructor- Primary Plans 
*xTime, Weekly Newsmagazine. 


* Normal Instructor- Primary Plans 
*Nature Magazine . a 
*xHygeia, Health BMeceniae.. 


*Normal Instructor- Primary Plans 
*kHygeia, Health Magazine 
*The Etude, Music Magazine 





*Nature Magazine . 
*Hygeia, Health Magazine 





*Nature Magazine _.. 
*The Etude, Music Magazine. 


* Nature Magazine 
*xTime, Weekly Newsmagazine.. 





$2.00) 5 ge 
pops THREE ~ 


$2. 


$2.00 | 


$2.00 | Both $6.00 


$2.00 la 
og THREE $6. 60 


Ps = | Both $4.75 | 


$3.00 | Both $4.00 | 


$5.00 | Both $7.25 


NOTE: In addition to the above magazines, we can also furnish any 
other magazines desired, either singly at the publisher’s price, or in clubs 


Send All Orders to 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 








Yor 


at the clubbing prices quoted by any reputable subscription agency. | 
| 
1 


*xTime, Weekly Newemagasine.. si $5.00 


*Hygeia, Health Magazine... mney Both $7.25 








*The Etude, Music Magazine... -.....$2.00 ) 
*xTime, Weekly Newsmagazine............. $5.00 } 


Both $6.25 





(To New Subscribers Only) 





SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
% Time, Weekly Newsmagazine—17 Weeks for $1.00 





—-—USE THIS ORDER BLANK—PAY MAY 15th—-—~— 


Date 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 


_ wh: 
The total of the above order is $ [which I will remit not later than May 15, i } 
(If you prefer to send cash with order, strike out the bracketed portion of above line. 


Name....... Pr. @. 


ie A I i sssesigiaiahibiaiabigpapiiidinemed State. 


NOTE: If you are at present a subscriber to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans al 
order any combination in which it is included, your subscription will be extended one 


present date of expiration. 
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ey Super- 
. 2 : 

Adignified way of raising 9% fine 
wy «Pencils 

money for the Team, the e 
Playground, the Band, 9 Hexagon, 
Uniforms, &c. We send JRM 5cquality, 

> P 

you one or more gross T%inches 
of SUPERFINE Pen- long, firm 
cils (regular 5c quality), grooved 
ith your school lead, fully 
- pe zz waxed; brass 
name in gilt letters for tip and red 
only $4.25 per gross. Basa rebber 
Pupils will prefer eraser. Assort- 
them to any other ed colors. 
at 5 cents each and “Print” school 
the school fund nets name plainly. 
neatly $3 on the Satisfaction or 


money refunded. 


gross. 
We pay postage. 








With each gross SUPERFINE Pencils, 
FREE, your choice of these Premiums: (1) 
Giant Pencil Sharpener, (2) Woman’s or 
Man’s Fountain Pen, (3) Five-foot U. S. 
Flag, sewed stripes. 


THE DAYTON PENCIL CO. 
Dept. N4, 


Dayton, Ohio. 











Prepare For MUSIC WEEK 


Start a SONG-O-PHONE SCHOOL BAND 
NOW—Children can ‘‘PLAY AT ONCE.” 


Extensively used by Educators throughout the 
country for children’s bands. SONG-O- 
PHONES have won hearty approval, because 
of combining educational qualities with amuse- 
ment, in accordance with most modern prin- 
ciples of teaching. 
They are practical for Kindergarten children or 
Hizh School Boys and Girls. Will help monotones 
to sing. SONG-O-PHONES are easy to play. 


Simply by humming, fine orchestral effects can 
be produced. 
















Send for catalog and make your selection of 20 
differentinstruments. 7c to $3.25 each 


THE SONOPHONE Co. 
548 Wythe Avenue, Dept.N, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



















best BR. ‘ bee 
Underwood, Remi . ¥ " pa ik 
















| 
31 W. Monroe St. 
+ 454, Chicago 


Cooperative Achievement Tests 


Teer erades 8-9: 10 for 60c; 26 for $1.00. 
i ry for grades and hi 
for ue ; 26 for The: and high school, Test A 10 


8. History d Civi - 
Bi 10 for 60: 26 for tie p,eraces and high school, Test 










U. 







phy Test for grades 7 and 8: 10 for 60c; 26 f. 
; ; ‘or $1.00. 
paiuae Tent for grades 8 and 9: 10 for 30c; 26 for 70c, 





_ phew ey Lasse es ~" 10 for ons 26 for —— 

. nished and no single copies 4 
Address: COOPERATIVE SCHOOL BULLETIN, 
Box 47, Auburn, Ind, 







ees 

















Contains listing of 28,000 Edu- 
qutenas Cg juding Science, 

cography, Literature, Tr. 
Kindergarten, etc. = craves, 


Write for Free Copy 



























































©0., 1044 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Mrs. Edison on Recreation 


Writing in Playground and Rec- 
reation, the magazine of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association 
of America, Mrs. Thomas A. Edison 
(a director of the association for 
more than fifteen years) says: 

“Music is the very soul of recrea- 
tion in the home. I think that there 
is a real problem in making the ac- 


| 


tivities of the playground and school | 


and community center best serve the 
interests of the home. Children who 
learn to play instruments under com- 
munity auspices should be encour- 
aged to bring home that knowledge 
and help to form a family orchestra. 
When members of a family are sing- 
ing or playing instruments together 
they are finding the rarest sort of 
comradeship. It is the act of pro- 
ducing something in common, and 
not so much the quality of the per- 
formance, that is valuable. 
means more than merely listening. 


| 
| 


| 


Doing ' 


Yet the radio and mechanical musi- | 
cal instruments do have a contribu- | 


tion to make to home recreation, if 
the family listens to them with the 
idea of knowing what is being played, 
and of building up for themselves a 
mutual interest in music apprecia- 
tion. 

“The modern American home has 
been accused of being only a ‘service 
station.’ In planning for community 
play we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the home is the natural cen- 
ter for recreation. The future of the 
home, indeed of the nation, depends 
on keeping alive that spirit of sym- 
pathetic fellowship in play between 
parents and children. It is encour- 
aging to note how many community 
recreation systems have carried 
through Home Play Weeks and cam- 
paigns for back-yard playgrounds. 
Then the community recreation lead- 





er, by working with children, has an , 


excellent opportunity to bring more 
play into the home. Teach the chil- 


dren games and crafts which they , 


may take home with them. There is | 


no surer way to capture adult inter- | 


est than through the child. 


“We are facing a vast challenge, | 
but I believe it can be and will be | 


met. I like to look ahead to the time 
when every American city and town 
and country district will have oppor- 
tunities for more and better play, will 
enjoy leisure-time pursuits that build 
up the body and minister to the mind 
and spirit. One of the most im- 
portant things this group can do is 
to show our young people that the 
best things of life are free; that they 
may be had without paying a cent. 
Bring our children closer to the sim- 
ple and fundamental; help them to 
discover hobbies that they may keep 
all their lives; train their hands and 
hearts to the joy of creating perfect 
things; hold up to them ideals of fine 
sportsmanship, and we will have a 
better nation to-morrow.” 


—— 


Instruction in religion at State ex- 
pense has been discontinued in gov- 
ernment schools of Chile. Classes 
in religion may be held during school 
hours at the request of parents, pro- 
vided that they are conducted with- 
out cost to the State and that attend- 
ance is voluntary. 











BRING THE PLEASURE 
OF OUTDOORS 
INDOORS 


Springtime is here. Buds are appear- 
ing ... . the trees are wearing fuzzy leaf- 
lets . ... strange birds are winging their 
way Northward and building nests in 
familiar trees. And children are beginning 
to ask questions about it all. 


What an ideal time to unfold the mys- 
teries of this new season on a screen in 
the class room. 


What an opportune time for the Acme 
Portable Motion Picture Projector to prove 
to you its true worth as a capable and 
necessary assistant in the class room. 


The Acme Portable Projector is equipped 
with the exclusive Gold Glass Shutter, built 
in to show “still” pictures on the screen 
when a matter for discussion or a point is 
to be driven home. This projector also 
carries a stereopticon attachment. 


Because of its flawless and uninterrupted 
projection the minds of the audience are 
constantly upon your story. 

The Acme Portable Projector is light in 
weight and by comparison stronger and 
safer than any other portable projector. 
It can be plugged into any socket and 
readily set up for operation, 

Let us demonstrate to you in the class 
room with a typical biological or horti- 
cultural film how the Acme Projector can 
help you in your lectures. 


Send for free booklet number H4 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street, New York City 











THE NEW 
WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 





Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading-Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents: First 


Reader, 70 cents; Second Reader, 70 cents; Third 
Reader, 75 cents; Fourth Reader, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 























UNIVERSAL HEMSTITCHING AND PICOTING 
attachment. Guaranteed, Fits any sewing machine. The 
old reliable. Over two million users, Prepaid 60c or sent 
c.0O.D. Circulars and testimonials free. LA FLESH 
HEMSTITCHING CO., DEPT. 41, SEDALIA, MO. 
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Do These Pic- 


tures Represent 





You should answer without hesitation, 
these and many other Bible questions. 
Mail thecoupon. We will send you free 
aninteresting Bible \ 

Test totest your 
knowledge. Also free j 

our big Bulletin telling 4 
how Moody Bible In- ; 
stitute Home Study 
Courses have helped \ 
38,000 menand women 
through directed sys- 
tematic study of the | 
Bible. Send now for this | 
Bible Test and Bulletin. — 
No obligation. 





MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 4574, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, lil. 











: Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 
I Dept. 4524, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Hl. 

| Please send me, Free, your Bible Test and 
| Bulletin. 


Street and No 
City....... 





Good Times 
For All Times 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
By 
NINA B. LAMKIN 
The most complete and satis- 
factory book of its kind ever 
compiled. Every sort of game, 
ceremony, stunt and entertain- 
ment is here described. 


Over 400 pages of text and illustrations. 
ONE BOUND VOLUME PRICE $4.00. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


DEPT. 1G5 


NEW YORK CITY 





25 WEST 45TH ST., 
FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 


L A Y Send for our latest 
FREE catalog describing thousands of nae 
cluding jatest Broadway successes for prey om Be is, 


clubs, societies, churches.(Hstablished 1845) rite today: 
32 





Grades 1 to 8 


49 DISCIPLINE DEVICES “*s35: 7 * 


26¢ postpaid. Remittance should accompany order. 
National School, P. O. Box 4403, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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nese red trim. 
request. Easels 


Single $12.50. 


F. O. B. 
New York. 





NNOVATION IN ART 


INSTRUCTION 


tinctively finished 
natural birch with Chi- 


Descriptive catalog on 
made 
single and double. 


Double $15.00 


lamaroneck, 


A Combination Blackboard and Art 
Easel Equipped With 


High grade blackboard working surface 24” x 24’. 
Full size practice pad with paper cutter. 
Chalk sticks and junior size eraser. 
Removable chalk and water color tray with aluminum 
paint containers. 


Folds flat for storage. | 
Hard maple, rigid, dis- 


MOCCASIN INC., 


in 34 Waverly Avenue, 
Mamaroneck, New York. 


| [) Send me single, double easel. 
| (1 Send me your catalog. 


Name.............. 















Eyes front— 
Shoulders back— 
Chests out. 


... the amazing story 
of school seating and 
America’s future! 


OR America’s children—for America’s fu- 
ture. For sound, erect, agile bodies and 
clear, alert minds. That the years at the school 
desk—the years in school chairs may be a 
direct contribution to the physical, as well as 


mental fitness of your — 
This has been the ideal of 
the American Seating Com- 

any in building school seat- 
ing. This—to design our prod- 
uct that America’s youth would 
arise from American School 
seats with eyes front, shoul- 
ders back, chests out. 

Good posture when seated 
—tolessen fatigue, putthe body 
at rest, shape it scientifically 
and correctly for the years to 
come. School seating that 
makes it easy to sit erect. That 
frees vital organs from being 
cramped or pushed out of 
place. That permits their nor- 
mal functioning. School seat- 


American Seating Company 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill, 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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For the pupils in your care 
Are they provided with seating that actu- 























ally Selps them sit erect—that encourages 
correct posture. Remember the hours 
your pupils spend sitting at their desks, 
Let those hours work for their physical 
well being. Don’t let them slump in their 
seats. That slump pushes vital organs out 
of normal position and depresses vitality 
—retards them in their studies—makes 
classroom work dull and uninteresting. 
Correct seating is an important health 
measure. It helps them concentrate— 
stops restlessness and “wiggling” about. 
Give pupils this aid to mental and physical 
well being. 











ing that favors normal, correct sitting —and 
never slides the student into a bodily slump 
that may eventually mean mental and physical 


Our contribution is years of research and 
countless laboratory tests—posture correctness 
based on thousands of actual measurements 


worked by specialists into exacting specifica- 








American Universal Movable Desk No.134 
—Only one of the many types and sizes 
of seats and desks built to comply with 
correct principles of health and hygiene. 
A swivel seat desk, adjustable and pos- 
turally correct. Descriptions of this and 
many other types of opeuen may be had 


by writing for school catalog No. 260. 


tions—school seats scientifically 
and produced. For more than 50 years Amer- 
ican seating has been a major factor in Ameri- 
ca’s education—helping the child to progress 
—to love its school work. Relieving body 


etermined 


strain, eye strain—aiding cir- 
culation—making it easier for 
the teacher toteach—and mini- 
mizing classroom listlessness. 


To focus attention on Posture 
this Poster— Free 
to teachers and educators 


So your pupils may know the 
importance of correct sitting 
—— they may always 

e reminded that when they 
sit right they will feel right, we 
have prepared this poster. In 
three colors—17!4 inches by 
25 inches, amply large to be 
read from the back of the room. 
Ready for you—ready for your 
classroom to focus attention 


on posture and make your teaching more 
effective—pupil progress more certain. Free, 
in reasonable quantities, to teachers and edu- 
cators who fill in and mail the coupon. We 
will include, upon request, 15 authoritative 
booklets on schoolroom posture and seating, 
Prepared by an eminent authority on seating 
posture, they constitute a liberal educe 

tion in healthful, com 








WHEN SEATED AT YOUR STUDIES fortable seating 
SLUMP DOWN posture. Y ou will want 


these interesting 
booklets to help you 
in this importaat 
phase of school 

ministration. Please 
use the coupon. There 
is no obligation. 





== AMERICAN __ (N14) 
pe ——— SEATING COMPANY 

nen : : 14 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois 














4 Please send me, without obligation (  ) copies of your 


: Classroom Posture Poster on Sitting. 
: 





(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal 
or Teacher) 
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Two Typical Woodwork Activities 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS BELLOWS 


Formerly Principal, Kensington Experimental School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


EACHERS sometimes hesitate to in- 
clude woodwork in the daily program 
of the primary school, even when 
they are convinced of its value. They 

do not know what kinds of activities are 
satisfying to little children and educationally 
justifiable as well; they do not understand 
the principles underlying the choice of these 
activities; or perhaps they do not see how 
woodwork problems can be developed from 
children’s interests. 

The same criteria by which one judges the 
value of other school experience may be used 
in judging the merit of a proposed wood- 
work activity. Suppose the children of a 
certain group are interested in making kites. 
In trying to decide whether or not to use this 
interest in school, the teacher may ask her- 
self such questions as these: 

Are the children really absorbed: ‘in mak- 
ing kites, so that they will plan what to do, 
collect the necessary materials, ‘and 
the kites with little help? ‘ 


make 


Are there school: materials avajlable; and 


will they be of more value: to thé: chifdreh 
used in this way than ‘in ‘any 
other? 

Will making and flying kites 
offer opportunity for acquiring 
a rich informational content, 
which will grow naturally out 
of the experience? 

The first two questions are 
comparatively easy to answer, 
when one knows the children 
and their environment; the last 
one is more difficult. Most 
teachers have had little experi- 
ence in studying and analyzing 
the spontaneous attivities of 
children outside school, and 
seeing in them possibilities for 
geography, history, arithmetic, 
and other school subjects. Let 
us consider kite-making from 
this particular point of view. 
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The kind of wood to use must be decided 
first. Should it be hard or soft? Should it 
be light or heavy? 

Experimentation with various shapes of 
kites and lengths of tails will give even little 
children an idea of certain principles of phys- 
ics which are involved in kite-flying, and 
indeed in aviation as well. 

Language lessons of the finest kind result 
from such an activity. The children need to 
discuss their problems and plans. They 
learn to speak and write well when they 
really have something to say. 

In a kite-making activity, there will be 
many uses for reading, though the teacher 
will find little ready-prepared material. 
Blackboard stories, reading charts, and 
mimeographed sheets may be made. Such 


material helps to develop the right attitude 
toward reading, since it is applicable to the 
exact needs of the yroup. 

The many be autiful poems about the wind 
and flying kites wilibe particularly enjoyed 
~ at ‘tieis’ tinte, since the children have had the 
experience necessary for appreciation. 





Second-Grade Pupils Completely Furnished This Doll House 
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Decorations for the kites make excellent 
art problems. 

A kite tournament is a delightful ending 
for this activity. Invitations can be sent 
out, and there can be a contest, planned by 
the children, with judges for the most beauti- 
ful kite, the largest kite, the one that flies 
the highest, and so on. 

In a kite-making activity, there is little 
need for arithmetic, and no attempt should 
be made to introduce it simply to have all 
subjects represented. Other activities going 
on at the same time will care for the arith 
metic. In any activity, only the content 
which really helps the children to carry for- 
ward their purposes should be _ included. 
Otherwise, interest and spontaneity ar 
smothered, and the greatest value of this 
type of work is lost. 

Kite-making presents comparatively few 
opportunities for stimulating interest in 4 
variety of connected subjects, and hene: 
should not occupy a large amount of schod 
time. The work of a group of childret 
should include many such minor activities 
however, as well as thos 
which occupy part of the tim 
for months or even a whol 
school year. 

The doll house or playhou* 
is an activity of the latter ty 
It offers so many possibilitié 
for associated activities thi 
the teacher must help the chil 
dren to choose those of gre 
est immediate value. Such # 
activity was carried on by P* 
pils in a second grade of t 
elementary school in Brow 
ville, New York. 

The house itself was made 
for the children, their problet 
being to decorate and furnis 
it. It is shown in the acco™ 
panying illustration. 
(Continued on page 99) 
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A Trip to an Airport 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


Assistant Professor of Natural Science, School of Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 





ILLUSTRATION 


Harry asked Mother, Janet, and Jack, who 

were visiting at his home in the city. They 
had seen airplanes fly over their farm, and were 
eager to see one land. Aunt Elizabeth, Louise, and 
Jim wanted to go to the airport, too. 

In an hour Uncle Harry and his party had reached 
the airport. There was an airplane in the air. 

“This airport would make ten farms as large as 
your father’s,” Uncle Harry told Jack. 
A man showed them the hangars. 
nine of them in a row. 

airplanes are kept. 

“These hangars look like our barn,” said Janet, 
“but they are much larger.” 

There were lights all around the airport. At night 
they help the pilot find a place to land. The pilot is 
the man who guides the plane. 

In front of one of the hangars a man was putting 
bags of mail into an airplane. It had two pairs of 
wings, and was called a biplane. Soon the pilot 


| OW would you like to see an airport?” Uncle 


There were 
A hangar is a place where 





= 


BY LILLIAN oO. 


TITUS 


started the engine. He climbed into his seat. The 
plane began to move along the ground. Then it rose 
like a bird. 

The visitors went to another hangar. Here was 
a large airplane with twelve seats. Louise and vim 
had ridden in this airplane. The pilot invited Janet 
and Jack to go up with him. 

He tied them each into a seat. Then he got into his 
seat. The airplane started. It ran along the ground. 
Then it began to go up, up, up! 

They flew over the city. The houses looked very 
small. Soon the pilot started down. The airplane 
landed, and Janet and Jack got out. 

“Here is an airplane with only one pair of wings,” 
said Jack, stopping before a hangar. 

“That is a monoplane,” said Uncle Harry. “It is 
built like ‘The Spirit of St. Louis,’ the airplane in 
which Colonel Lindbergh flew to Paris.” 

The next day Mother, Janet, and Jack went back 
to their home in the country. They had many inter- 
esting things to tell Father. 


er correlating with this story will be found 
in our Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate IV. 
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A Health Calendar for April 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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EAT SLOWLY. CHEW FOOD THOROUGHLY. 
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A Third-Grade Drawing Lesson 


By JESSIE TODD 


Art Supervisor, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


HE third grade was ready for its 
drawing lesson. The teacher began 
the period by relating comments that 
had been made the day before by 
visiting art teachers. She said, “Our visitors 
tld me that they thought your drawings 
were better than those of their pupils.. You 
may not agree with the answer which I 
made. I replied, “The children have not been 
doing their best work this week.’” Then 
the teacher told the children that she wanted 
the work which they were to do that day to 
measure up to their previous standard. 

At the midwinter art assembly, the chil- 
dren had displayed excellent drawings of 
subjects in which they were interested— 
snow men and fairies, skating rinks and 
wenes which they had remembered from 
automobile trips taken in the country. A 
comparison of those pictures with the ones 
which the pupils were then drawing was 
proof that the children were not doing their 
best work. 

The teacher asked, “How many have run 
out of ideas?” Four children out of the 
forty raised their hands. Since the class 
was studying Indians, the teacher suggested 
that some of the children copy designs from 
their Indian folio. This would help them to 
draw from memory, later, designs for Indian 
costumes which they were going to make. 

Some of the pupils looked through the 
folio or sketched designs for several minutes 
and then gave up. This time the teacher 
suggested that they look at the books in the 
tom library, either to copy a picture if they 
cared to, or just to get an inspiration for 
omething to draw. They leafed through 
the books, then looked at other pupils’ work, 
but they accomplished nothing. 

At the next drawing lesson, the teacher 
told the pupils to take the whole period, if 
hecessary, to find out what to draw. “Pull 








The Viking Ship Makes an Interesting Subject 
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up a chair to the bookcase,” she said, “and 
study the pictures in the books. Perhaps, 
after that, you can decide what you want to 
do. Then, too,” she continued, “since you are 
studying about different Indian homes in 
your class in Community Life, you might 
like to draw pictures of them from memory 
to show your teacher that you really have 
learned something about the subject. Who 
can make another suggestion?” she asked 
the class. 

“T can,” answered one pupil, pointing to 
some colored pictures of birds which hung 
at the front of the room. “They can draw 
those birds.” 


After the teacher and pupils had made 
other suggestions, the class began to draw. 
None of the forty wasted the period. 

The aim of the teacher was to raise the 
standard of work. As the period went on, 
she held up drawing after drawing, com- 
menting on the good points of each. She 
noticed that one pupil had drawn a wigwam. 
It looked like the work of a first-grade child. 
The teacher held it up, saying, “You should 
not do this sort of work when you are study- 
ing about bark and skin wigwams. You 
know how to draw the doors, the poles, and 
so on. You should show in your pictures 
that you know more about wigwams now 


‘théa you did two years ago.” 


For two Jays the teacher tried to encour- 
age the childrec 49 make better efforts. 
Kvowing what this particular group could 
do, she felt that the results were unsatis- 
factory. She brouzht back some of the 
arawings which ‘had been displayed at the 
midwinter assembly, and commented to the 
class on the imaginative quality of the 
pictures. 

On the third day the teacher entertained 
the children by drawing on the blackboard. 
This pleased them and they seemed anxious 
to do some original work. A few of the chil- 
dren were inspired to do their best, but still 
the teacher felt that most of the group were 
not making the effort necessary to achieve 
excellent results. The teacher knew what 
each child had accomplished several months 
before. Because warm weather had come, 
she did not want the class to fall back to 
mediocre work. What should she do? 

She decided to draw on paner some pic- 
tures which would suggest subjects to the 
children. Each picture was beautifully col- 
ored, and contained one large figure or de- 
sign, for the class had slidden back into 


(Continued on page 92) 
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This Drawing Is of the More Imaginative Type 
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An April Safety Poster — 


Below are some figures which the chil- ing out their own arrangements and 
dren may use as models in planning a_ color schemes. A heavy outline will 


safety poster. 


The panel in the upper improve the figures after the coloring 


right-hand corner on the opposite page has been done. Oatmeal wall paper 
shows a suggested arrangement of the has béen found to be a good medium 
figures. The children will enjoy work- on which to mount the figures. 
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—Hold Umbrellas High Enough 
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The Founding of St. Louis 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


NE day in 1764, a cheeiing ‘tYowd 
stood on the levée .of* old New 
Orleans, waving farewell to a small 
group of men who were rapidly pad- 

dling their pirogues up the river. grave, 
light-hearted Frenchmen they weky, setting 
forth for adventure up the great Mississippi. 
With their leader, Pierre Lacléde Ligueste, 
who was a soldier, a trader, and an explorer, 
they were to form a new trading settlement. 

In the first pirogue with the leader was 
gay young Auguste Chouteau, very proud 
and happy because he had been chosen to ac- 
company the great trader on this expedition. 
Many a trip had he taken with Ligueste, 
hunting and trading with the Indians. He 
was strong and brave, and was ready for all 
hardships. “Just the lad to help build this 
new town,” the leader decided. 

Day after day Chouteau paddled the pi- 
rogue up the great river, listening eagerly to 
the plans for the settlement. 

“I must stop at Fort de Chartres,” said 
Ligueste. “You and the men are to go on up 
the river until you come to a high bluff. 
There the trees have been blazed. This is 
the site I have chosen for our settlement. I 
shall put you, my lad, in charge of affairs. 
First of all, a clearing must be made, and a 
large cabin built, where supplies can be 
stored. Begin this at once, and see that the 
men work!” 

“You will not be sorry that you put me in 
charge, sir,” Chouteau proudly replied as 
he bade farewell to the leader. 

As Chouteau’s little company went farther 
upstream, they came to a place where high 
banks rose on the western side of the river. 
They drew their pirogues in toward the 
banks, and then went ashore. Up a winding 
Indian trail they climbed, to a spot where 
some trees had been blazed. “This must be 
the site,” said Chouteau. 

Soon the ring of the men’s axes echoed 
through the forest, and in a short time the 


cabin was buijt. A few days later, when 
Chouteau and his. men started out to fell 
trees, they met a pand of Indians. The men 
¢rasped their guns, but there was no need 
to fire them.; These Indians had not come 
for. troebler ‘Their village had been burned 
by a hostile tribe, and they had wandered for 
days in search of food. The white men fed 
the Indians and treated them kindly. Then 
Chouteau put them to work, and paid them 
with beads and ornaments. At last, he per- 
suaded them to leave, for he feared that some 
day they might turn against the settlers. 

It was a great occasion for Chouteau when 
Ligueste came. He showed Chouteau the 
plan of the town and put him in charge of 
laying out streets and a market square. 

Soon settlers arrived. They lived in little 
whitewashed houses, and worked together 
preparing the ground and planting crops. 

Chouteau spent much of his time trading 
with the Indians up the river. Because he 
dealt honestly and fairly with them, they 
were friendly with the people of the settle- 
ment, and for a number of years, life in the 
little town went peacefully on. 

Early one spring morning the men set out 
for their day’s work in the common field of 
the town. Just as they reached it, a band of 
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hostile Indians sprang upon them. Terri 
fied, the workers fled back toward the town, 
but many never reached there. 

The village was thrown into confusion. 
The soldiers mounted the guns in the fort, 
but they forgot that the gates of the town 
were left unguarded. In the midst of the 
excitement, out stepped Madame Rigouche, 
the village school-teacher. With a pistol in 
one hand and a knife in the other, she took 
her stand at the gates. The arrows of the 
Indians, who were coming nearer and nearer, 
fell thick and fast about her. As the savages 
came into view, Madame Rigouche aimed 
her pistol and fired. Then, Boom! Boom! 
sounded the guns in the fort. The foremost 
Indians fell to the ground; the others fled in 
terror. 

For days the villagers expected the retur! 
of the Indians, but the savages had bee! 
frightened off, and did not attempt another 
attack. 

The years brought many changes to thé 
little settlement. In 1804, the Stars ai 
Stripes were raised over the fort, for the 
United States had purchased from France é 
vast section of land west of the Mississip?! 
and St. Louis changed from a quaint French 
village to a bustling American town. 

A position of trust was bestowed up! 
Chouteau. The Government of the United 
States appointed him to visit Indian tribes 
in the regions where new settlements we™ 
being made. The Indians knew that he 
brave and honest, and received him 2s thelt 
trusted friend. 

Chouteau lived to see the village grow 4” 
prosper. It lay in the path of east-to-wet 
travel. Emigrants and explorers met there 








to collect supplies before starting out oD at 
ventures to the far West. The settleme! 
which Chouteau in his youth had helped 
found is now the great city of St. Louis 
where his name is held iii the highest hom 
and respect to this day. 
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A Blackboard Reading Lesson 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





yor correlating with this page will be found 
in our Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate II. 
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Tiles Made of Clay 


MALL clay tiles may be made to 

put under jars or vases as a pro- 

tection for the table, or to serve 

as paper weights. Any commer- 
cial clay which is mixed with water may 
be used for making tiles, since it hardens 
when exposed to the air. 

Study the photograph and drawings 
on this page. Pictures of Dutch interiors 
often show attractive tiles which may be 
copied. After selecting the design, de- 
cide on the size of the tile to be made. 
From a stiff piece of wrapping paper cut 
several full-sized patterns of the tile. 
Sketch designs on the patterns and color 
them until you have one that pleases 
you. 

When the design is satisfactory, fold 
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A Gray Clay Tile Decorated in Yellow 
and Blue 


the paper in sections as indicated by the: °° ; 


dotted lines on the drawing’s in‘the chart. 


On a piece of paper the ‘size of one sec-, 
tion, trace and then cut out the portion: | 


of the design contained in this section, to 
form a stencil. The stencil is.used te, re, 
peat the design’. on ‘exéh, of! the: thet 
sections. If the design unit is to be 
alternated, as in the photograph at the 
top of the page, make a stencil for each 
design. 

Cover the desk or table with oilcloth 
or newspapers, and lay a piece of moist 
clay on it. At two sides of the clay place 
flat strips of wood one-fourth inch thick. 
test a rolling pin on the sticks. Roll the 


‘with a knife. 


“Clay: “Ht! will'then be a uniform thick- 
ness of one-fourth inch. 


‘Cut the clay fox’ thre rectangular tiles 
Use, d‘ruler while cutting 
the edves,. in otder. to make them even. 
ut’ the Circular tiles by following the 
edge of a plate or a round lid the desired 
size. 

After the tile is made, let it dry thor- 
oughly; then, using the stencil as a 
guide, color it with opaque water colors 
or dyes. When the paint is dry, give the 
tile a coat of thin white shellac. Older 
children can use enamel paints, which do 
not require a shellac finish. 


A tile similar to Figure I was made 
for a paper weight. The border and the 
center rectangle were dark blue-green, 
The other rectangles and their connect- 
ing lines were medium blue. These, to- 
gether with the center rectangle, were 
outlined with light blue. The rest of the 
design was uncolored. 

A design like Figure II was painted on 
a tile in the following colors: The outer 
border of the tile and the remaining four 
borders of the corner designs were 
green. The rectangles and the quarter 
circles were left uncolored. The remain- 
ing portions were light blue, with the ex- 
ception of the center circle, the cross, 
and the narrow border around it, which 
were vermilion. 

The tile shown in Figure III has a 
border of light green. Light green also 
outlines the triangles at the sides, forms 
the corners of the large center square, 
and outlines the small center square. 
The next center square, the corner tri- 
angles, and the narrow strips leading 
from them are deep violet. The triangles 
at the sides and the small center square 
are vermilion. The remainder of the tile 
is left uncolored. 

The design of the tile at the top of the 
page is a variation of Figure IV. It has 
a border of bright blue, flowers in yellow 
and dark blue alternately, and a back- 
ground of uncolored clay. 
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Primary One-Step Problems 


By E. J. BONNER 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


1. Uncle Remus told the children 
2 stories before supper and 6 sto- 
ries after supper. How many did 
he tell in all? 
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2. Frank saw 4 Easter bunnies in 
the pasture and 9 in the meadow. 
How many Easter bunnies did 
Frank see in the two fields? 


3. Tom saw 1 woodchuck in the 
wood lot and 9 woodchucks in the 
pasture. How many woodchucks 
did Tom see in all? 


4, Black Fuzzy-Wuzzy had 12 ar- 
rows in his quiver. How many did 
he have left after he had shot 6 of 
them ? 


5. The Elephant’s Child took 17 
melons and started out for the 
great gray-green, greasy Limpopo 
River. He ate 8 melons. How 
many melons did the Elephant’s 
Child have left? 





6. Once upon a time 8 girls and 
7 boys went to a party at Jack’s 
house. How many children went 
to the party? 


7. At the first pull the Crocodile 
made, the Elephant’s Child’s nose 
stretched from 9 to 18 inches long. 
How many inches did the Ele- 
phant’s Child’s nose stretch? 


8. Ned went to the gristmill with 
14 bushels of grain. He had 6 
bushels of wheat. The rest were 
oats. How many bushels of oats 
did he have? 


9. At the Zoo 9 monkeys sat on a 
perch. Dick threw peanuts into 
the cage, and 2 monkeys came 
down to eat them. How many 
monkeys stayed on the perch? 





10. Hiawatha saw two canoes com- 
ing down the river. One had 5 In- 
dians in it. The other had 6. How 
many were in the two canoes? 


11. Mother cooked 9 eggs for 
breakfast and 3 eggs for tea. How 
many did she cook altogether? 


12. Mrs. Paul Pry hired Peter 
Piper to pick 13 quarts of berries. 
He picked 8 quarts. How many 
quarts remained to be picked? 


13. Betty spent 14 days on a trip. 


She was at the seaside 7 days. Then 
she went to the mountains. How 
many days was she there? 





14. Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink. 
Eight birds in the bushes and 


4 in the air 
Make — altogether, I truly de- 
clare. 


BY RALPH AVERY 


15. When there’s dinner for 4 and 
supper for 7, 
The people Mother serves, | 


am sure, are —. 
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16. Old Nokomis made 5 pairs of 
moccasins for her children and 8 
pairs for her grandchildren. How 
many pairs did she make in all? 


17. Biddy Hen laid 14 eggs for 
Easter. Molly painted 9 of them 
red and the rest blue. How many 
eggs did Molly paint blue? 


18. When the Dutch Twins were 
born, Kit weighed 7 pounds and 
Kat weighed 6 pounds. How many 
pounds did they both weigh? 


19. There were 15 wild cats roam- 
ing in the Wet Wild Woods. Cave 
Man and Cave Woman coaxed 7 of 
them into the Cave and tamed 
them. How many wild cats still 
roamed in the Wet Wild Woods? 





20. Bob’s Indian headdress has 14 
feathers. There are 5 white ones. 
The rest are black. How many 
feathers are black? 


21. Tommy Trot sold his bed for 
11 dollars. He spent 8 dollars for 
Dame Trot’s looking-glass. How 


much money did Tommy Trot have 
left? 
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A Window Decoration—Easter Lily 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the parts from colored papers. By following dotted lines, different arrangements can be made. Arrange single sprays or 
groups in the window, with butterflies hovering near each group. 
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How the Baby Bean Grew 


By Eleanor D. Leuser 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Fernway School, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


OHNNY’S mother had given him some 

bean seeds. She told him that every 

ripe seed holds a tiny baby plant, waiting for 
warmth and water to wake it up. 

“Oh, can’t we help to wake up a baby bean, 
Mother?” asked Johnny eagerly. 

“We certainly can!” said his mother. 
“The first thing to do is to soak these beans 
in water for twenty-four hours. That will 
give the babies inside a chance to drink and 
drink. Then you will see what happens to 
them.” 

The next day Johnny looked at the tum- 
blerful of water which contained the little 
bean cradles. 

“Mother!” he shouted. “The seeds have 
swelled until they are as fat as can be.” 

“Good!” said his mother. “That means 
that the bean babies are waking up. Sup- 
pose we look at one of them inside its 
cradle,” 

With a knife she split open a bean and 
pulled the two halves apart. There lay the 
ean baby with its two tiny leaves and its 
tot. There was also a little stem, but 
Johnny could hardly tell it from the root. 
| “How did the bean baby get such a start?” 
he asked. 

“Every baby plant has a store of food for 
t packed away inside the seed,” answered 
his mother. “The bean babies have theirs 
‘lored in the two halves of the bean, which 
are really leaves with a hard coat on the out- 
‘ide to protect them. With so much food to 
We, bean babies can’t help growing.” 
' Johnny and his mother put the rest of the 
*ans into a flowerpot which they had filled 
with moist earth. They kept it in a warm 
lace for three days, and watched to see 
What would happen. At the end of the third 
ay Johnny was surprised at what he saw. 
ran to his mother and said, “The flower- 
bot is full of little green hoops, Mother. 
Ate the bean babies all crooked?” 

ae mother laughed. “Wait a little longer, 
“ my,” she advised.* “The bean babies 

nt really be humpbacked.” 

ohnny watched the flowerpot with inter- 
sa ch hoop was forcing its way through 
tnt . raising one end higher and higher, 
"finally straightened itself up, drag- 
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ging with it the bean that had been buried. 
The bean babies were growing into plants. 

Johnny chose the largest plant to watch. 
It was several inches high. The outer coat 
of the bean had slipped off, and the two 
halves had opened and spread outward. 
Johnny saw that from between these halves 
grew a pair of young leaves. 
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“Were these leaves inside the bean,” asked 
Johnny, “like those in the one that we cut 
open?” 

“Yes,” said his mother, “but see what 
happens to the two halves of the bean as 
these little leaves grow larger.” 

As Johnny watched the plant for the next 
few days, he saw that as the leaves grew, the 
halves became smaller and smaller and at 
last withered away. 

“What made them die, Mother?” he asked 
curiously. 

“You remember,” said his mother, “when 
we cut the bean open to see the baby plant 
tucked away inside, we said that each half 
of the bean was a seed leaf. The baby plant 
has been fed by these leaves, which the 
mother plant stored with food. That is why 
the plant has grown so strong and sturdy. 
Now it can take care of itself. The seed 
leaves, having used up their store of food, 
wither and disappear. 

“Now we can transplant this bean baby 
into the garden. It will grow taller and 
stronger. Many leaves will come; then the 
flowers; and at last the pods, filled with 
bean seeds, each of them holding a little bean 
baby. When the beans are ripe they will 
have food stored in them for their babies.” 

“T’d like to know,” said Johnny, “how the 
bean baby got out of that tough seed. Did, 
it poke its way through, or did the seed just 
burst?” 

“You remember,” said his mother, “that 
we soaked the beans overnight. Then we 
put them into damp earth. They drank so 
much that they became too big for their seed 
coats, and the seam ripped. 

“Out of the rip in the seam peeped a tiny 
white tip, bending down into the earth. It 
went down farther and farther until it be- 
came a root. While one end was growing 
below the bean, the other was pushing its 
way up into the air. The little leaves were 
too tender to come through the soil first, so 
the stem came up ahead of them and made a 
hole for them to pass through. That is 
the story of how the bean baby came out of 
its cradle.” 

“T’d like to see other seeds grow, too,” 
said Johnny. 

“Suppose you plant squash, corn, and 
morning-glory seed next, Johnny. Each has 
its own way of growing, but all are plant 
babies in the beginning.” 
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The Horse and the Automobile 
By Louise W. Mears 


Teacher of Geography, Wisconsin State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee 


HORSE and an automobile lived on the 
same farm. They both had comfort- 
able places in a barn. The horse had a 
large, c'ean stall. The automobile stood near 
a wide door. In the evening, when the work 
was done, the horse and the automobile had 
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time to visit. The barn was dark and cool, 
and nothing but a few mice moved about. 

“What did you do to-day, old horse?” asked 
the automobile. 

“To-day I plowed the garden,” said the 
horse. 

“Why did you plow the garden?” 

“Because this is springtime,” said the 
patient horse. “We always get the ground 
ready for seeds in the spring.” 

“What seeds?” asked the automobile. 








Lessons on the right care of animals, 
and kindness to them, may be developed 
from this group of pictures. Each child 
in the class should be allowed in turn to 
examine the pictures, keeping them long 


A Progressive Picture Story Lesson 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 











enough to work out a story. The young- 
er pupils may tell their stories orally; 
the older pupils may write theirs. A 
story composed by the class may be writ- 
ten on the blackboard by the teacher. 
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said the horse. 


“Oh, dear!” “Don’t you 
know? Don’t you remember the lettuce and 
radishes and carrots last summer?” 

“Yes, yes! to be sure!” said the automo. 
bile. “Those were the vegetables that I took 
to the city. We left them at the vegetabj 
market.” 

By this time the horse was growing sleepy 
and did not have anything more to say to the 
automobile. 

The next morning the sun rose brightly, 
When the farmer opened the barn door, the 
horse whinnied, “Good morning.” After the 
farmer had fed the horse, he went into the 
house to eat his breakfast. 

When the farmer came back to the barn, 
he put the harness on the horse. Then they 
were ready for work. 

“I wonder what the automobile is going to 
do to-day,” thought the horse. Just then he 
heard the automobile go Chug! Chug! as it 
started down the road. It was soon out of 
sight. 

The horse worked in the field all morning. 
He walked slowly back and forth, plowing 
the ground in long rows. He was helping to 
get the field ready for the potato planting. 
He rested awhile under a shady tree, and 
then had cool water to drink. At noon he 
was driven to the stable where he had some 
hay, and the farmer went to the house to eat 
his dinner. 

At supper time, when the horse was eat- 
ing oats, he heard the automobile coming. 

“T shall soon find out what the automobile 
has been doing to-day,” he thought. 

When the barn was closed for the night 
the horse and the automobile began to visi! 
as usual. 

“What did you do to-day?” 
horse. 

“] went to the city five miles away. lt 
took me only fifteen minutes,” said the auto- 
mobile. 

“Fifteen minutes!” exclaimed the horse. 
“How could that be? It used to take me all 
hour to reach the city when the roads were 
good.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the automobile. “You 
are only a horse.” 

The horse munched his oats, and said, 
“Yes, but you can’t eat oats.” 

“You will learn something more that wil 
surprise you. What do you think I carried 
to the city to-day?” asked the automobile 

“Milk,” replied the horse. 

“Yes, six cans of milk.” 

“No wonder you were in a hurry,” said 
the horse. , 

“And five sacks of potatoes.” 

“It is a good thing that I plowed the 
ground to-day for more potatoes.” 

“I took the milk to the creamery,” said the 
automobile. 
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“Qh, yes, the creamery. That reminds me. 
Maybe you met my old friend there, a brown 
horse, With a white spot on his face. We 
ysed to meet at the creamery every 
morning.” 

“T didn’t see any horses at the creamery,” 
said the automobile. 

“Well, that seems strange,” said the horse. 
“What did you do with the potatoes?” 

“We sold them at the store.” 

“By the way, automobile,” said the horse, 
“when you were in the city, did you stop to 
drink water at a beautiful fountain?” 

“No, why should I stop to drink at a foun- 
tain?” 

“Let me tell you what I used to do a long 
time ago,” said the horse. “I used to go 
from house to house with the milk wagon. 
I brought bottles of fresh milk to every house 
each morning. The children used to love to 
see me come, but sometimes they were still 
asleep when I came by. 

“When I had finished delivering the milk, 
I stopped at the fountain to get a cool drink. 
Other horses were drinking there, also. 
There was a black horse that delivered meat, 
and a little brown horse that delivered bread. 
We put our noses into the water and took 
long drinks. Then we tossed our heads, and 
started for home.” 

“You are making a long speech,” said the 
automobile. “It sounds to me like a dream. 
[ often pass the fountain, but I never see 
any horses there. I saw some birds bathing 
in the water to-day.” 

“Well, well,” said the horse, “things must 
be changing in the world since I came to the 
farm.” 

Then the automobile told what he had 
brought back from town. Soon the horse 
grew very sleepy. “Good night, my friend,” 
he said to the automobile, and lay down in 
the straw to dream. 


QUESTIONS 

Where did the old horse and the automo- 
bile live? 

Where did they stay at night? 
_ What work did the horse do on the farm 
in the spring? 

Before the automobile came to the farm, 
What other work did the horse do? 

Was he given good care? 

What did the horse have to eat? 

How did the automobile help the farmer? 

How long did it take the automobile to 
reach town ? 

What did the automobile tell the horse 
When he asked about his old friends? 

What do you think the automobile brought 

k from town? 


Py te The story given above is intended for 
Dreceda who are studying home geography. It may 
farms © or follow a class discussion of the use the 
«tr makes of the horse and the automobile. 
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Primary Arithmetic Activities 
By Mae Foster Jay 


INCIDENTAL ARITHMETIC 
The calendar— — 

Keep a calendar and a weather record. 
Ask the children to count and tell how many 
April showers there were during a week; 
how many rainbows seen. Mark Easter Sun- 
day on the calendar. Ask: “How many 
school days in a week; in two weeks; in three 
weeks; in four weeks?” 

Counting— 

Ask the children to count the number of 
blocks walked in outdoor excursions. Men- 
tion a park, woods, or building that is a mile 
or a half mile from school, and ask, “How far 
is it there and back?” 

Let the children make lists of those to 
whom they wish to send Easter greeting 





cards, and check off the names as the cards 
are completed. Ask, “How many more must 
you make, Ella?” “Have you made half of 
yours, John?” 

Measurements— 

Let the children go outside and measure 
one another’s shadows in the morning, at 
noon, and at night, and make note of the 
measurements. Ask: “When is your shadow 
longest; when shortest?” 

Nature study— 

Have the children keep lists of birds ob- 
served nesting. Ask, “How high is the robin 
building its nest? How high is the bluebird’s 
nest?” 

In studying a last year’s robin’s nest, have 
the children make a list of the materials of 
which it is made. Ask them to notice 
whether the same materials are being used 
by the birds this year. 








had an enjoyable time erecting this house 
of health on their sand table. 

They first set up a cardboard house and 
covered the sides of it with mucilage. 
Oatmeal sprinkled over the mucilage gave 
an effect of stuccoed walls. The founda- 
tion of the house was made of alternating 
dried prunes and apricots. The tiles of 
the roof were graham crackers, and a 
quart milk bottle served for a chimney. 
The ruffled window curtains were lettuce 








A House of Health 
By Eva A. Smedley 


The children in a fourth-grade room 





leaves, which gave a pleasing touch of 
color. The shutters were made of half 
slices of graham bread. 

Shredded wheat biscuits were used to 
build the inclosing wall of the yard. A 
cart loaded with vegetables stood in the 
yard, to suggest other wholesome foods 
to the children. 

The children’s pleasure in constructing 
the house made the lessons on proper foods 
more impressive than mere discussion 
could have done, 
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Tell the class to compare, as to size, the 
egys of a frog, a robin, a hen, a duck, and a 
turkey. Weigh a hen’s egg. Tell the chil- 
dren that an ostrich egg is almost as large 
as a football and weighs from four to five 
pounds. Ask, “That is about as heavy as 
what object in this room?” 

On Arbor Day, ask the children to make a 
list of the uses of a tree, or to make pictures 
of things made from a tree. Ask, “How 
many uses have you written, John? Read 
them. How many have you, James? Read 
yours. James mentioned how many more 
than John?” 
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Plans and Activities 


Home geography— 

After a hard rain, study erosion in the 
school yard. Measure the depth of the newly 
carved gullies. Tell the children that the 
Grand Canyon is a mile in depth and was 
carved, like the gullies, by the stream which 
flows through it. Ask, “A mile is as far as 
from here to what place? A half mile is as 
far as from here to what place?” 


FORMAL ARITHMETIC 


Counting— 
Count by two’s to eight; by four’s to eight; 
by three’s to nine; by two’s from one to nine. 








Some children may be able to draw this 
design free-hand. For the other pupils, 
the teacher may make carbon or hecto- 
graphed copies. 

Color the blossoms delicate pink, with 
vellow centers. Make the leaves yellow- 


An April Coloring Card 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


green, blending toward brown around the 
edges. Touches of violet may be painted 
in the deeper shadow parts. Color the 
flower stems red-brown with touches of 
violet. The initial may be colored bright 
yreen or deep yellow. 





The Traitinc Arsutus 
STATE FLOWER OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 





THOROUGHBRED 
IS KIND TO 
ANIMALS 
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Develop the addition and subtraction facts 
of nine: 8+1, 1+ 8, 9-1, 9-8, 719 
2+7, 9-2, 9-7, 6+3, 346, 9-6 
9-3,5+4, 4+ 5, 9-4, 9-5. 

Drill on these combinations in an interest. 
ing way until they are fixed in the children’s 
minds. For instance, time a child as he ap. 
swers the combinations given above while 
they are shown briefly on flash cards. This 
also serves to introduce minutes. 
Fractions— 

Teach the children to tell when it js 
quarter after one; quarter after two; quar. 
ter after three; and so on, around the clock 
face. Relate this to dividing an object into 
fourths. Let the children fold a circular 
piece of paper into fourths, and play that it 
is an hour. In describing the arc with their 
fingers, let the children stop when one fourth 
of it has been passed over ; when two fourths 
are passed; and so on. Let them compare 
their paper with the clock face, finding rel- 
ative positions for the quarter hours. 
Story problems— 

Ask the children to solve story problems 
involving operations through nine, such as: 

Peter Rabbit nibbled five of the turnips 
in Mr. MacGregor’s garden one morning, 
and four the next. “—— of my best turnips 
are ruined!” cried Mr. MacGregor. 

Five wide mouths were always open for 
food in the robins’ nest. One morning Father 
Robin put two worms into each of the four 
largest mouths, and one worm into the small- 
est mouth. It kept Father Robin busy to find 
those worms. 

Alice brought nine daffodils to school to 
divide equally among her three teachers 
She gave each teacher daffodils. 

A hen sat on nine eggs for three weeks 
Then the eggs hatched into nine fluffy yellov 
chicks. She took her family to a pan @! 
water to get a drink. Two thirds of them 
dipped their bills into the water, and lifted 
their heads to swallow. How many chickets 
drank? 

On Easter morning John found three col 
ored eggs in one basket in the yard, two!” 
another, and four in a third. He ran inte 
the house, crying, “See, Mother! The Easte! 
rabbit has left me 











1? 
eggs! 


SEAT WORK 


Give the children the following seat-work 
assignments: 

Make page nine in your number book 
expressing nine by writing, by figure, and by 
domino cards showing the combinations of 
nine. 

Cut three clover stems. Cut as many cl 
ver leaves as belong on the three stem* 
Paste the stems and leaves in position 
piece of paper six by nine inches. Use greet 
aper for the clover stems and leaves. 
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Plans and Activities 

















1 fe s ° = — 
7 = Let the children cut and sew bean bags to 

9 6 represent each rainbow color. Use various 

ar terials, which the children : : 

eng may A Primary Reading Lesson 

terest. jp bring from ome. 
dren's Mold ee eggs of clay. Make five of the By’ BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
he an. i cee robin’s eggs; the remainder of them, 

while hen’s eggs. The reading material below this picture magazine and mounted on a card. If de- 

This Make a clock face with a circle marker. may be copied on the blackboard, or the _ sired, the picture may be used as a subject 


st the hands at a quarter past nine, at-a picture and text may both be cut from the for oral or written language work. 
qarter past ten, and so on. 
it is Make a chicken coop by following a dia- 
quar. vam on the blackboard and these directions: 
> clock § from a piece of construction paper, cut an 
ct into | “long nine by five inches. Fold the short 
ircular  “dges together and crease. Fold back an 
that it @ ich on each short edge. This gives the 
h their & ‘ticken coop a standard on which to rest. 
fourth @ Leide how far apart the sides of the coop 
‘ourths @ we to be, then cut narrow strips of paper 
ympare or the slats. Measure to see what length 
ng rel. @ Sneeded for each. Allow enough to fold 
wer on the front edges of the coop. Make 
the crease for each flap slant in the same 
oblems & litection as the roof of the coop. Paste the 
ich as: & Sats in place. 
Hurnips Cut and paint a hen and her chicks, mak- 
orning, § "them the right size to live in the coop; or 
turnips § Model them in clay. 





a GAMES 


Father § Play “Old Hen and Little Chickens.” One 
re four § “Uild, who is chosen to be the old hen, leaves 
, small § ““¢room. Another child skips about, touch- 
to find | gnine heads. ‘All of the children have bent 

their heads upon their desks. The nine are 
hool to § “¢ brood of the old hen. The hen is called 


a 
achers. § and calls to her chickens, “Cluck! Cluck!” \ 








| The nine chickens must answer, “Peep! 
weeks. @ ep!” The hen must find her family, all 
yellow § "tds still remaining on the desks. She may 
pan of fll as often as she likes, and her chickens 





a 
—\ ew Broel legvelagd | 





























f then j "ust always answer her call. PUT ONLY FOOD INTO THE MOUTH 
1 lifted Play “Ring Toss” with rainbow-colored ; 
hickens § "Ns which the children have wound with Elinor has some pencils on her desk. 

fay cloth, or painted. Arrange the posts on 
ree col ‘te board, the number of turns, and the They are clean and well sharpened. 
two in § “re for encircling a post, so that it is pos- ri 
an into te fora child to score nine. Not one pencil has been chewed. 
Easter t each child paint and cut out nine , ° ° ) 

Fase eggs. Appoint a committee to hide Do your pencils look like Elinor’s? 

eggs about the room. Have an egg hunt, . . 

| t 2 which child will be able to find the She never puts pencils into her mouth. 
at-work § Most eggs, : 
| Per"Bean Bag and Hoop.” Let one child Pencils are not always clean. 

oaks I et COOP: ‘The players are arranged on She always remembers to keep her fingers 
and by § “her side of it, three players on a side. A 
ions ¢ f “tld from one side tosses the bean bag out of her mouth. too. 

ugh the hoop to the child directly across 7 
any cle amhim. If the second child catches it, he She washes her hands before she eats. 
stems § “Ores three for his side. The side making . 
mn on the most three’s wins. Then the food she holds is clean. 
e gree! 
2S, Ent i . hich begi 
. [= ew, cmnlen con cane rtainment| 

material for the Primary Grades. — 
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Teaching Children to Study 


By AGNES SAMUELSON 






April 1 


Superintendent, State Deparimeni of Public Instruction, lowa 


HE responsibility of the school for 
giving instruction in how to study is 
unescapable. The new discoveries 
constantly being made in educational 
research are contributing scientific guidance 
and concrete procedures for meeting this re- 
sponsibility. Better understanding of learn- 
ing processes is making possible the more 
adequate direction of learning activities. 


THE DuTY OF THE TEACHER TO PROVIDE 
PROPER LEARNING SITUATIONS 

The teacher should be on the alert to pro- 
vide situations that will inspire the will to 
learn. She should set the standards for suc- 
cess in terms of individual abilities. She 
knows that achievement is more likely to 
come with satisfying experiences. She ex- 
poses the pupils to as pleasing an environ- 
ment as possible, and to attractive books. 
She realizes that, just as the outdoors invites 
the child to explore the realm of nature, so 
the reading table should invite him to ex- 
plore the printed page. 

There is adventure for any pupil in mas- 
tering long division, in originating and solv- 
ing problems in social science, in mastering 
the spelling of needed words, in developing a 
museum or an exhibit of pioneer relics, in 
taking a bird census, in preparing assembly 
programs, in memorizing a favorite poem, 
or in setting the school premises in order. 
The countless questions raised by all these 
schoolroom activities supply golden opportu- 
nities for encouraging the readiness to learn 
and the will to do intellectual work. 


SOME CONDITIONS NECESSARY TO SECURE 
PROPER STUDY HABITS 


One essential factor in securing the de- 
sired outcomes is attention to correct physi- 
cal conditions. Without proper light, heat, 
ventilation, humidity, orderliness, and clean- 
liness, work is not easily continued over the 
whole day. Discomfort is not conducive to 
study. When proper physical conditions are 


established, there is much more probability 
that the pupil will have a definite liking for 
study and that he will acquire good working 
habits. 

The pupil should then be taught to attack 
his problem scientifically. This involves 
learning to find the main issue, to locate 
data, to select and organize the relevant de- 
tails, to draw conclusions, and to evaluate 
them. Scientific procedure includes the hab- 
its of reading thoughtfully; of using books, 
diagrams, charts, and summaries accurate- 
ly; of raising questions and of appraising 
materials; of assuming responsibility for 
carrying a task to completion: and of being 
independent in learning. It admits of no 
half-mastery, guesswork, or get-by attitudes. 
It demands accuracy and thoroughness. 

In attacking a problem scientifically, the 
pupil comes to see that study is more than 
preparing a schoolroom assignment: that it 
is the solving of problems. The attainment 
of the scientific attitude is of the utmost 
importance to a pupil. The better these re- 
sults are achieved, the more successful the 
pupil is likely to be in the solving of life 
situations. 


AN EXAMPLE OBSERVED OF ARTISTIC 
TEACHING 

The excellent teaching recently seen by 
the writer in a second-grade science lesson 
will illustrate this program in action. The 
subject of interest was several kinds of bulbs 
which had been presented to the pupils, with 
the request that they plant them and care 
for them properly. 

The pupils talked the matter over and dis- 
covered that no one in the class knew just 
how to plant and care for bulbs. They could 
only guess what kind of soil the various ones 
should be planted in, how deep the soil 
should be, and so on. Such guesswork, they 
decided, would not do. 

The next question was to find the correct 
procedure. One way was to ask people. That 


might be all right, the children decided, if 
they could ask people who knew, such as the 
man in charge of the greenhouse. When they 
were looking for information, the teacher 
told them that there was some material on 
bulbs in the fourth-grade readers, and that 
these books might be borrowed if the chil- 
dren wished to use them. She also had some 
charts with pictures of bulbs and inform 
tion about them. The pupils asked for ‘‘m: 
to search these books and charts for the de 
sired information, and this time was give! 
them by the teacher. 

It was an inspiration to see the way i) 
which the children worked out this problem. 
First, they decided that they must treat the 
borrowed books carefully, and see that their 
hands and the desks were clean when the 
used the books. 

Then they turned immediately to the tabl 
of contents and lost no time in finding the 
right pages. They read silently, and som 
knew how to proceed correctly in the work. 
They were thrilled with the achievement, até 
eagerly awaited the visit of the scient 
teacher the next day, so that they could tel 
her what they had done, and discuss the !!- 
formation they had gathered. 

They had learned to use books effectively 
to work independently at their task, to T° 
for information, to locate the answer 1 # 
question, and to reproduce accurately wha! 
they read. They had the desire to work and 
the will to solve the problem correctly 
life asset. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, then, it may be stated that 
the more attractive are the learning situa 
tions provided by the teacher, the more likes 
she is to succeed in her purpose of teaching 
children to study. The more attention she 
gives to providing proper scientific guidane 
of their activities, the greater will be 
ability of the pupils to meet life situation 
independently and successfully. 
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Manuscript Writing 


By JEANNETTE BAER 


Supervisor of Manuscript Writing, Skokie School, Winnetka, Illinois 


N SCHOOLS where manuscript or print 
letters instead of script letters are 
taught, teachers find that manuscript 
writing has certain definite advantages 

over cursive writing. First, pupils need to 
learn but one alphabet, and the fact that the 
same alphabet is used in reading and writing 
tends to facilitate the more rapid learning of 
both subjects. Second, pupils learn print 
letters, which are made of straight lines and 
simple curves, more easily than script letters. 
The observations in this article are the result 
of a five years’ trial of manuscript writing 
in the Winnetka schools. 


COMPARISON OF WRITING FORMS 


Manuscript writing ranks high for speed, 
legibility, and movement, in comparison with 
the cursive form. 

In recent experiments at the University of 
Chicago, the movements used in manuscript 
writing were compared with those used in 
cursive writing. Results of these experi- 
ments show that cursive writers have a 
slightly more rapid rate of speed than manu- 
script writers. Informal speed tests taken 
by teachers who have had practice in both 
ways of writing show little difference in the 
rate of speed. 

A comparison of the legibility of the two 
forms of writing furnishes a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the use of manuscript let- 
ters. Many pupils who find it difficult to 
write legible script, master the print forms 
with comparative ease. The written work of 
pupils who have been taught manuscript let- 
ters is neater and more easily read. 

In a group of pupils of whom half were 
doing one kind of writing and half the other, 
the writer observed that there were no dif- 
ferences in arm and hand positions or in 
general posture. A position which helps the 
pupil to do good manuscript writing also 
enables him to do good cursive writing. 

A question frequently raised in connection 
with manuscript writing concerns finger 
movement. The letters are formed by a de- 
cided finger movement, which, however, is 
rhythmical in character and seems to de- 
crease as the writer becomes accustomed to 
manuscript-letter forms. 

The teachers in the Winnetka schools feel 
that manuscript writing is more suitable 
than cursive writing for young pupils. The 
question, “After how many school years 
shall a pupil change to script writing, or 
shall the change be made at all?” they an- 
‘wer from their experience, which : has 
Proved that pupils who learn to do manu- 
‘tipt writing in the primary grades can 
“ange to cursive writing with ease. The 
an however, is not necessary. Why 
aus a pupil who has been taught to make 

» legible manuscript-letter forms, change 


to cursive writing? In a test given to junior- 
high-school pupils, the quality of writing in 
the manuscript papers was far better than 
that in the cursive ones, and the speed was 
nearly equal. 

Another question which arises is, “Can 
pupils who have not learned to write cursive 
script read it?” Tests have shown that in 
the Winnetka schools 75 per cent of the 
third-grade pupils and 90 per cent of the 
fourth-grade pupils can read legible script. 
These tests, in which no training in the read- 
ing of cursive letters was given beforehand, 
show that the greater proportion of pupils 
in the lower grades have no trouble in ad- 
justing themselves to the situation. In order 
to be sure that all make the transition, prac- 
tice in the reading of cursive writing is 
given in the sixth grade. 

Still another question is asked. “Does 
manuscript writing show a lack of individu- 
ality?” In an examination of a set of papers 
collected from any manuscript-writing class, 
it will appear that individual differences are 
just as distinctive as they are in cursive 
writing. 


MAKING A MEASURING SCALE 


In measuring the quality of manuscript 
writing in the Winnetka schools, the Conard 
scale (described in Teachers College Record, 
April, 1929) is used in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades. In the first three grades, 
separate scales, constructed by the teachers, 
are used for each grade. 

The scale for the first grade was made in 
the following manner: The first-grade teach- 
ers selected 144 samples of manuscript writ- 
ing, representing work from all their pupils. 
The samples included a wide range of types 
and qualities. A judging group of twelve 
teachers was formed. The papers were arbi- 
trarily divided into twelve piles, and each 
teacher ranked those in her pile according 
to merit, numbering them from 1 to 12. 
She then did the same for each other pile. 
In this way, every paper had twelve rat- 
ings, and the median of the ratings was 
found for each. 

The papers were then classified according 
to their median ratings, the first group con- 
taining the papers having the highest rat- 
ing; the second those having the next high- 
est; and so on down to the last, which had 
the papers with the lowest rating. Each of 
these sets was again rated by all of the 
teachers. From the composite rating, those 
papers were selected which had practically 
the same rank according to both ratings. Of 
this group, five were chosen to be the scale. 
These five were selected according to a 
scheme similar to the one used by Thorndike 
and Hillegas in How to Measure in Educa- 
tion, by McCall. 


The teachers who helped to make the 
scales showed a wide range of judgment. 
Some insisted on letter formations which 
followed the copy exactly; others favored a 
highly individualized adaptation of manu- 
script forms. In spite of conflicting opin- 
ions during the time that the work was in 
progress, the judges agreed in their final 
conclusions. 


THE METHOD USED IN TEACHING 
MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


The first step in presenting this type of 
writing is the mastery of the subject by the 
teacher. For this purpose, Marjorie Wise’s 
book, On the Technique of Manuscript Writ- 
ing, will be useful. It gives adequate in- 
formation about manuscript alphabets, and 
the directions are easily followed. 

First-grade pupils are taught the basic 
circles and curves. They learn these by fol- 
lowing individual copies at the blackboard, 
and by making the forms of the letters in the 
air. When they begin to write on paper, 
correct position is stressed. Through the 
first year and into the early part of the sec- 
ond, it is best for beginners to use double- 
spaced paper. 

The transition from large to smaller letter 
forms is the chief writing problem in the 
second grade. Then many pupils are ready 
to abandon their large type of writing. A 
few will still need more practice with the 
large letter forms, but at this time all should 
be able to make ordinary-sized letters—cap- 
itals about a space high, and small letters 
about half a space high. 

Throughout the grades, pupils are taught 
the letter forms, the grouping of letters 
within the word, and the spacing of words 
within a sentence. Some joining of letters 
develops naturally, but the pupils are not 
taught to connect them. Neatness and good 
writing are emphasized in all subjects. If a 
pupil needs individual help, his difficulties 
are analyzed and he is provided with the sort 
of practice which will enable him to over- 
come them. 

In the upper grades, writing tests are 
given every week or two. The test papers 
are checked against the writing scale and 
are measured as to speed. In this way, all 
written work is kept up to the grade stand- 
ard on the writing scale. 

The teaching of manuscript writing in the 
Winnetka schools has improved the quality 
of the pupils’ writing. Even the poorer ex- 
amples of manuscript writing are more legi- 
ble than similarly poor examples of cursive 
writing. All written work is more satisfac- 
torily done. Few of the pupils have failed to 
meet the standard speed requirements, and 
many of them have developed a truly beauti- 
ful and artistic hand. 
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Picture Study—“The Escaped Cow” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


ULIEN DUPRE, a painter of French 

peasant scenes, was born in Paris in 

1851. He lived in or near Paris all 

his life, but frequent expeditions into 
the rural districts north of Paris furnished 
him with subjects for his paintings. He 
was a leader of the school of French art- 
ists to which Troyon, Rosa Bonheur, and 
Henri Lerolle belonged—artists who fol- 
lowed the traditions of Millet, and pic- 
tured the scenes of rural France. 

Dupré was the son of a jeweler, and his 
practical-minded parents expected him to 
enter a business career. He spent several 
discontented years behind the counter in a 
lace store, then the closing of this establish- 
ment gave him time for the study of draw- 
ing, which he had been pursuing in stolen 
hours. Finally, after he had won a grand 
prize in a drawing competition, his father 
consented to give him professional training 
in art. Pils and Lehmann, the latter a pro- 
fessor at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, who had 
the great Ingres for his master, were his first 
teachers. 

Dupré soon began to wander through the 
country districts near Paris, watching the 
peasants at work. At first he was interest- 








Questions 


How do you know that this is not 
an American boy? How has the artist 
given the boy the appearance of run- 
ning very fast? Do you think that 
you could run so fast in those wooden 
shoes? Describe what is happening 
in this French pasture. 

What color are the small field 
poppies in the foreground? Where 
else in the picture do you find the 
same shade? Look at the colors in 
the sky, and decide what time of day 
it is. 

Name everything that you see in the 
picture. How is the idea of distance 
and much space given you? Are the 
lines of the landscape vertical or 
horizontal ? 























ed only in landscape—the beautiful coun- 
tryside of northern France, under warm 
sunlight. Then he began to add field la- 
borers to his scenes, and finally evolved the 


cattle subjects with which he became mog 
generally identified. Dupré depicted th 
realities, and at times the nobility, of the 
workers in the fields, without glorifying 
them as did some of his contemporaries, 

“The Harvest,” Dupré’s first exhibitio, 
picture, admitted to the Salon of 1876, won 
him recognition as an artist of promis, 
That same year he was honored in America, 
at the Philadelphia Centennial Expositiop, 
a fact which may explain his long popular. 
ity with the American public. France hop. 
ored him by medal awards in the Salons of 
1880, 1881, and 1889. In 1892 he was de. 
orated as a member of the Legion of Honor, 
a coveted distinction. Four public muse. 
ums in this country—the Metropolitan Mv. 
seum of Art of New York, the City Ar 
Museum of St. Louis, the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, and the Layton Art Gallery of Mil- 
waukee—possess examples of his works, 

Dupré came to Le one of the foremost 
painters of his time. He was known pri- 
marily for his animal subjects, and his work 
was characterized by an interest in su. 
light as a painter’s problem. His death in 
1910 marked the end of a definite era in 
the history of French art. 








“THE ESCAPED COW” 








E DO not know where the cow in this 
picture is going, but it is evident that 
the boy has a long chase ahead before 

he can persuade her to return quietly to the 
herd.. No doubt he will be fortunate if he suc- 
ceeds in catching her without stirring the other 
cows to action, although at present they seem 
quiet enough. How annoyed the milkmaid 
will be if the cow that she is milking catches 
the excitement and gallops away! 


Perhaps Dupre actually saw a scene like this 
one; perhaps he only imagined it. At any rate, 
the animals, people, and landscape are typical 
of the district of Picardy, north of Paris, where 
he used to go to find material for his paintings. 


The sturdy peasants and their cattle, and the 
low-lying fields, with hills in the distance, were 
his favorite subjects. His familiarity with 
them gives reality to his pictures. — 


This scene is very dramatic, with the hurry 
and excitement of the foreground in direct con- 
trast to the tranquillity of the group at the up- 
per right. Every line with which the cow and 
her pursuer are painted seems to send them 
forward: the outstretched legs, the cow’s 
straightened tail, the bend of the boy’s figure. 
One of the strongest lines is that of the boy’s 
stick, continued in his right leg. “The Escaped 
Cow,” painted in 1885, hangs in the Luxem- 
bourg Museum of Paris. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “The Escaped Cow” 


FULL COLOR MINIATURE of “The Escaped Cow,” size 34 x4 inches, identical in color. 


ing with the picture on the cover, will be ready April first and will 
| be supplied at 20 cents per dozen, PREPAID. In lots of 50 or more dozen, 12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. 
A list of more than 70 other subjects of which Full Color Miniatures can be supplied will be sent on request. 





By courtesy of Braun & Cie. New York 
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Creative Expression in Poetry 


By R. J. GALE 


Head of Lower School, Bordentown Military Institute, Bordentown, New Jersey 


N RECENT years, new conceptions and 
practices in the teaching of English 
have come into use in the schools. One 
essential phase of this branch of the 

curriculum, however, has received but slight 
attention. This phase is the effective teach- 
ing of original and creative English compo- 
sition in verse. 

A large percentage of pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades can produce prose com- 
positions that show originality. Few of 
them, though, have had the training which 
would enable them to write in verse. 

It is not to be expected that pupils will 
write the smooth, correctly metered rhyme 
of the artist, but they should have the oppor- 
tunity to express the natural song that wells 
up spontaneously from the heart, which, in 
the past, found expression in folk song. 
Other arts—music, drawing, painting, wood- 
work, and modeling—are finding more or 
less adequate expression in our schools, but 
poetry is neglected. Teachers feel either 
that its construction is too difficult, or that 
the pupils are not sufficiently interested in it. 
Another reason for the neglect may lie in the 
thought that the general reading public in 
America fails to understand poetry, or to 
care for it. An easy and a natural way to 
increase one’s appreciation of poetry is 
through the writing of it. 

The chief difficulty in teaching a class to 
write poetry is in making the start. So ar- 
tificial has the method of presenting poetry 
to the pupils become that it is difficult for 
them to believe that they can create it for 
themselves. At first, they are likely to be 
constrained and self-conscious when the an- 
nouncement is made that the English period 
is to be devoted to writing poetry. Such an 
attitude has to be gradually broken down. 
This is done most easily by the reading and 
interpretation of poems that bridge the gap 
naturally between prose and poetry, as, for 
example, Longfellow’s “The Arrow and the 
Song,” or Kilmer’s “Trees.” These poems 


are recognized as the work of master crafts- 
men, yet to pupils, they seem to be easily 
constructed. 

After reading, interpreting, and discuss- 
ing these poems and others like them, it is 
not too difficult a step for pupils to make an 
attempt to write poems similar in form, 
treatment, or idea. Optimism, encourage- 
ment, and a lavish amount of praise are the 
greatest aids the teacher can supply. 

Most pupils have been brought up to be- 
lieve that all poetry is directly due to inspira- 
tion. It is well, therefore, to teach them 
that the beauty of many masterpieces is the 
result of much rewriting, correction, and 
improvement. Inspiration, of course, counts 
for much, but careful labor, too, has its part. 
With this idea in mind, the following plan 
is suggested for interesting pupils in writ- 
ing poetry. 

Read, discuss, and explain a few short, en- 
joyable, and easily understood poems. Part 
of the English period for several days pre- 
ceding the actual assignment of writing the 
poems may be devoted to this. 

Write on the blackboard some short two- 
and four-line original rhymes to show the 
pupils that writing in rhyme is easier than 
they may have thought. 

List on the blackboard a number of pairs 
of words that rhyme. 

Write several two-line rhymes on the 
blackboard with the last word of the rhyme 
missing. Pupils are to supply the missing 
word to complete the rhyme. 

Give the pupils a number of topics on 
which short poems may be written. These 
topics need not be used as titles, but they are 
to serve as suggestions in helping pupils to 
think of other subjects. Some examples are: 
“Trees at Sunset,” “The Road Home,” “Wil- 
lows near a Lake,” “A Bird’s Nest,” “Cloudy 
Skies,” “A Shady Lane,” “Remembrance.” 

Make the assignment, directing the pupils 
to write a verse on a suggested topic, or on 
something of their own choice. Tell them to 


try to put into the form of poetry a thought 
that appeals to them as one which has special 
beauty in it. 

Make it clear to the class that pupils ma 
come to the teacher for individual help. 
Soon the pupils will be so proud of their new- 
found skill that they will be anxious to d 
their work with as little assistance a 
possible. 

Post several poems on the classroom bulle 
tin board, changing them as often as possi- 
ble. The school paper should contain a page 
of school-written poetry, and local new 
papers may be glad to publish poems of e- 
ceptional merit. 

The poems which follow were written by 
girls and boys in the seventh and eighth 
grades in Stockton, California, when th 
writer was teaching there. 


MOWING THE LAWN 
“He hates to mow the lawn- 
He’s as lazy as can be,” 

Is what my family 
Says about me. 


How can I tell them 

I don’t mind the mowing? 
That it isn’t the mower 

I hate to start going? 


But clover in blossom, 
Queen Anne’s lace in flower— 
If I cut the grass, 

I must cut the flower. 


STILL LIFE 
She calls a pitcher, spoon, and bowl 
Still life. 
Well, right enough, it’s still, 
But it’s not life. 


Life is a gipsy, hurrying over the hills, 
A wild, free thing; 

But pitchers, spoons, and bowls are dead 
Dead as can be, 

And neither tubes of paints nor brushes 


Can ever make them live. 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Units of Work in a Transport 


HIS project was carried out in the 

fifth and sixth grades of the Ken- 

sington Experimental School, Grand 

Rapids. Thirty-two pupils from nine 
to fourteen years old, whose I.Q.’s ranged 
from 98 to 143, were associated in the activ- 
ity. Their classroom was equipped with 
movable desks, cupboards, and individual 
lockers, and they had access to a combined 
science room and workshop, an art room, 
and a kitchen—all well supplied with needed 
materials. 

The pupils had been interested in trans- 
portation for some time, but their interest 
was increased by the news of Commander 
Byrd’s proposed trip to the South Pole. Out 
of this interest grew the project described. 

At the opening of the school year in 1928, 
transportation was discussed in a general 
way, but interest centered around the polar 
expedition. A large map of the South Polar 
Regions, prepared by the National Geo- 
graphic Society, was purchased by the school 
for classroom use. Pictures and clippings, 
some of which had been collected during the 
summer, were brought in. Many questions 
arose, and a partial list of them is given here. 
All questions were either answered at once, 
or were reported on later. 

1. Do people live at the South Pole? 

2. Have other explorers ever reached thé 
South Pole? 

Why is Commander Byrd going on this 

trip? 

4. What route was taken to New Zealand? 

5. How many people are going on the expe- 

dition? 

6. How are they going to carry their sap- 

plies? ose a 

How will they know when.they reach the 

South Pole? 

8. How many boats were taken? |, ; . 

9. Of what materials were these boats 

made? 

10. What is a knot? 

11. How many knots an hour 
do the boats travel? 

12. Can radiograms be sent 
from the boats? 

13. Who was the Boy Scout 
chosen? 

14. Why was he chosen? 

15. How many dogs were tak- 
en, and how are they to 
be used? 

16. How many airplanes were 
taken, and how and when 
are they to be used? 

17. Who will pay the expenses 
of the expedition? 

So much material was 
brought in that the pupils 
wondered where it was to be 
kept. One of them said that 


we 
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By MAE L. THROOP 


Teacher, Dickinson School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


a Byrd Book should be made. This took the 
form of a time chart—an idea suggested by 
the practical-arts teacher. The chart was 
drawn on heavy wrapping paper, and divided 
into as many sections as there were weeks 
in the school year. In these sections were 
pasted, in chronological order, the best of 
the pictures and articles concerning the ex- 
pedition. 

The visit of the “Graf Zeppelin” to the 
United States in 1928 interested the pupils 
in lighter-than-air craft. All available ma- 
terial relating to this kind of transportation 
was collected and studied. After a great 
deal of reading, the pupils decided to make 
plaster-of-paris plaques, showing the evolu- 
tion of the modern dirigible. 

Meanwhile, the three boats on the way to 
the South Pole were not forgotten, The class 
studied their construction, and then asked 
many questions about all kinds of boats. 
They wanted to know who made the first 
boats; what kinds of boats the Egyptians, 
the Romans, and the Vikings had; what kind 
Columbus had; how the “Clermont” was pro- 
pelled; and how the “Leviathan” was built. 
They asked how buoys are used, and were 
curious about the various problems of navi- 
gation. 

The class saw that much study would be 
necessary before these questions could be 
answered satisfactorily. They asked whether 
Mr. DuMond, Curator of Education at the 
Kent Scientific Museum, could show them 
some pictures of boats. An illustrated lec- 
ture was arranged. Mr. DuMond came and 


‘told the class ¢f the development of boats, 


from primitive ones to ihe modern liner. 
After. the lecture, the pupHs, showed their 
interest by’.wricing papers aboyt- boats, or 
about topics related to them. Among the 
subjects, chosen were: “Ojd Tronsides,” the 
“Monitor” and the “Merrimac,” Lighthouses 
and Their Use, Literature and Songs of the 
Sea. They wrote about Saxon ships, sail- 





This Display Shows the History of Transportation 








April 19 


tation Project 


boats, submarines, gondolas, Chinese junks 
rafts, freighters, warships, and hydroplanes, 
They studied the history of the boats of the 
Phoenicians, the Greeks, the Romans, th 
Venetians, and the Spaniards. 

The class made a book of ships, containing 
sketches, stories, poems, and clippings aboy; 
them. Space was left in the book so thy 
other children might carry forward th 


This extensive study culminated in th 
construction of ship models, in the designing 
and painting of five interesting wall hang. 
ings, and the painting of a large, colorfy| 
frieze which showed the development of 
boats down through the ages. 

Work on the frieze began in February. 4 
committee was chosen to measure the wall 
space for the frieze, which was to be painted 
on manila oak tag, and to allot to each pupil 
his share of the space and of the work. Each 
boat was numbered according to its place in 
history, and the spaces were numbered to 
correspond to the boats. 

First, a good pencil outline of the boat 
was drawn on the frieze; then the picture 
was colored. As each pupil had to consider 
his own drawing in relation to that of his 
neighbor, the activity provided an opporti- 
nity for all to feel the need of working t- 
gether for a common end. 

While the work was still in progress, th 
class asked to have their mothers comet 
see their frieze. They planned a demonstr:- 
tion and program to be given when the wor: 
was completed. 

Invitations, with a decorative cover desigt, 
were made by the pupils and sent to thei 
mothers, and to other guests. 

For the program, each pupil listed his 
ideas, and from the suggestions offered, : 
selection was finally made by the class as! 


The pupils decided to let each one choose 
the thing he could do best. The rehearsals 


were supervised by the teatl- 
er, but pupils were allowed 
to give their own interpret 
tion to their selections. 

One pupil outlined the unit 
of work. Three construct! 
processes were explained bi 
groups. The girls gave’ 
dance, the sailor’s hornp* 
Poems of the sea were read! 
several pupils, and songs ° 
the sea were sung. 

The first performance df 
this program was givel be 
fore the school assembly. 
the second and third »* 
sentations, the pupils’ 
ers and classes from 
schools were the guests. 
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A Bookcase for the Library Corner 


By DANIEL DARNEY 


Director of Manual Arts, Leominster, Massachuseiis 


HE bookcase shown in the draw- 
ing below is of such simple con- 
struction that it can be easily 
built by older pupils. The di- 

mensions may be changed, and the 
spaces between the shelves altered, 
without making a difference in the con- 
struction. 

The bookcase requires sixteen pieces 
of wood: four legs and five shelves of 
¥,-inch stock, and five rails and two 
slats of 44-inch stock. Finishing nails 
and No. 10 blued round-head screws 


are used to hold the various pieces to- 
gether. 

Any kind of wood may be used. The 
wood should be machine-planed and 
cut to exact size. 

With a two-inch radius, draw the 
quarter round at the tops of the two 
front uprights. Plane to the line. 
Plane and sandpaper all the stock. 

Locate the positions of the screw and 
nail holes on each piece of stock. In the 
drawing, crosses indicate the screws, 
and circles, the nails. With a drill the 


size for No. 10 screws, bore the holes 
through the uprights. Locate the screw 
holes in the ends of each shelf board and 
bore holes 14 inch deep. Then locate 
and bore the nail holes. 

To assemble the bookcase, fasten the 
rails to the back edges of the shelves 
with finishing nails. Fasten the top 
and bottom shelves between the up- 
rights, then fit in the other shelves. 
Drive nails through the uprights into 
the ends of the rails. Put the slats in 
position. Paint or stain the bookcase. 
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STOCK LIST 
4 PCS. %4X2X 48 
SHELVES 5 PCS. %X 7X 284 


LEGS 


RAILS 5 PCS. 4X 14X 284 
SLATS 2 PCS. 4X YX 45 
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Loose-Leaf Booklets 


By INDIANOLA WILLCUTS 


Director, Department of Art Education, Public Schools, Duluth, Minnesota 


HILDREN will be interested in mak- 
ing a large loose-leaf booklet in 
which they may keep material col- 
lected for nature study, for picture 

study, or for any other school subject. Such 
a booklet may measure 12144 by 184 
inches, the 1814-inch measurement being 
the width. 

The materials required to make a book- 
let of this size are: two pieces of chipboard 
17 by 121% inches for the larger sections of 
the covers; two pieces of chipboard 1 inch 
by 12% inches for the smaller sections of 
the covers; two pieces of gummed tape 1 
inch by 1314 inches to form the hinge; two 
pieces of gummed tape 1 inch by 124% 
inches to line the hinge; two pieces of con- 
struction paper 1914 by 13% inches for 
cover papers; two pieces of construction 
paper 16%, by 12 inches to line the larger 
cover sections; two pieces of construction 
paper *%4 inch by 12 inches to line the 
smaller cover sections; sheets of construc- 
tion paper 18 by 12 inches for pages; four 
eyelets and two loose-leaf notebook rings 
or one round shoe string, to hold the pages 
in place. 

To make the front cover, place one piece 
of chipboard measuring 17 by 12% inches 
on the desk, with the 17-inch edge parallel 
to the front edge of the desk. Lay one 
piece of chipboard 1 inch by 12'% inches 
to the left of the large piece, leaving a '4- 
inch space between the two pieces. 

Moisten one of the 13-inch pieces of 
tape, and lay it on the two pieces of chip- 


board, leaving the 4-inch hinging space . 


between. The tape between the hoards 
forms the hinge of the cover. .Turn the 
ends of the tape over the top, anid bottom 
edges of the chipboard and’ press them 
down. Crease the tape through the cenier. 
Moisten one of the 1214-inch strips of tape 
and put it over the inside of the hinge sec- 
tion. This strip of tape not only lines the 
hinge section, but also strengthens it. 





This Picture Is Weak in Composition 
The wide margins of the pictures detract from the ap- 


pearance of the page. The arrangement, too, is poor, 
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Lining Paper Designed for a Booklet 


Rub paste carefully over the inside of 
one of the pieces of cover paper, and lay it 
on the chipboard cover, leaving a 14-inch 
margin to be turned over the edges of the 
chipboard. Place a sheet of drawing pa- 
per on the cover paper and rub well from the 
center out, to prevent blistering. 

Next, line the two sections of the cover 
with the lining papers, leaving a '4-inch 
margin on the three outside edges of each 
piece. 

The back cover of the booklet is made in 
the same way as the front cover. The fin- 
ished covers should be pressed under heavy 
weights. Newspapers placed on each cover 
help to remove the moisture during the 
pressing. Dry the covers thoroughly. 
Then measure three inches down from the 
top of each smaller cover section and three 
inches up from the bottom, to locate the 
position of the eyelets. 

Lay the front cover on the top leaf of the 
even with the left .edge of the leaf. This 
allows the cover to project. 4 inch be- 
yond.the feaves at the right side, the top, 
and the ‘bottorn of the cover. »:Through 
each eyelet of, the cover, mark,with a dot 
the place’-for punching the top leaf. Use 
the top leaf as a guide for punching the 
others. Next, place the leaves between the 
covers, with their eyelet holes in line. In- 
sert a ring in each set of holes, 
or run a shoe string through 
them. 

Decorative lining papers 
make the booklet more attrac- 
tive. These may be stenciled 
and paraffined, or block-printed. 
If a mottled paper is desired, 
it may be made by laying a 
piece of plain paper on the sur- 
face of a pan of water which 
has been sprinkled with drops 
of oil paint, mixed with gaso- 
line. A mottled and cracked 
paper may be made from light- 
weight wrapping paper, cut a 
little larger than the space it is 
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to cover. Paint it with water colors jy 
some pleasing harmony. Crush the we 
paper in the hand, spread it out to dry 
then iron it. , 

The material to be mounted in the book. 
let should be assembled in a systematic 
way. If the booklet is to be divided int 
sections, the material should be sorted a. 
cordingly, and filed in large envelopes oy 
folders. 

The arrangement of pictures and written 
material on the pages of the booklet cop. 
stitutes a problem in design. Before aay 
material is mounted, therefore, the ap- 
pearance of the finished page must be cop. 
sidered. The margins of the pages in the 
booklet just described should measure %, 
inch at the top, 1 inch at the sides, and 1\, 
inches at the bottom. In cuttting out each 
picture, a margin of '!% inch should be 
left. 

The lettering on the cover and title-pages 
of the booklet is important. If the letter: 
are to be of cut paper, tonal paper is best 
suited for the purpose. The letters should 
be 1 inch high and 114 inches wide and 
pasted at a depth of 2'% inches from the 
top of the cover. 

To teach children free-hand cutting of 
letters, first select some good lettering to 
use as a model. This alphabet should be 
placed on the blackboard, and attention 
called to the fact that the design of the in- 
side of the letter follows the design of the 
outside of the letter. 

To cut the letters, have each child use 
manila paper rectangles, measuring at leas 
2 by 3 inches. The teacher should cut the 
letters with the children. She may use > 
by 4-inch rectangles, so that the children 
may see each step of the cutting. 

Cut the letter I first. Consider the 2-inti 
edge as the top of the rectangle and cut! 
into three parts, each 3 inches high. Us 
one of these parts for I, and measure the 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


ITTLE Wolfgang’s curly head was bent 

low over his paper. So intent was 

he on his work that at first he did 

not hear his father come into the 

room with a visitor. The two men stood 

watching the child as he toiled away, dip- 

ping his pen to the very bottom of the ink 

bottle, covering the paper with as many 

blots as notes, and smudging the whole 
with the palm of his chubby hand. 

“His notes do make melody,” remarked 
the boy’s father, “but no one could play 
such music; it is too difficult.” 

“But yes, Father dear,” exclaimed the 
child, looking up. “It is a concerto and it 
goes like this.” 

Jumping up, he ran to the harpsichord 
and began to play. This child, scarcely 
five years old, had not only composed a 
dificult piece of music, but had written it 
out and could play it himself. You would 
find it hard to believe all the stories of this 
marvelous young musician if they had not 
been proved true. We cannot be surprised 
that he became one of the world’s most fa- 
méus composers. His name is known to 
everyone who loves music. 

Mozart first opened his eyes in the 
Austrian town of Salzburg, on the twenty- 
seventh of January, in the year 1756. His 
father was a skillful musician himself. His 
mother was a lively, good-tempered, and 
very pretty woman. The Mozarts were 
called the handsomest couple in town, and 
little Wolfgang inherited his mother’s 
pleasant ways and the good looks of both 
his parents. 

He had an older sister, Maria Anna, al- 
ways called by the pet name of Nannerl, 
whom he loved very 
dearly, By the time 
she was eight years 
old, her father thought 
it high time to begin 
to give her music les- 
sons. Wolfgang, not 
quite four, begged to 
be taught too, but his 
father laughed at the 
idea of such a baby’s 

ing to play. But 
the little fellow hung 
about. while Nannerl 
was having her lesson, 
and when she had fin- 
ished, he went to the 

ichord and cor- 
rectly played the exer- 
“ses that she had just 
been taught. After 
that his father no 
longer refused him les- 
Sons, but taught him 
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regularly. There is a story that the little 
Mozart mastered the violin by himself and 
surprised his father and a group of musi- 
cians by his expressive playing. 

As soon as his father began to realize 
that Wolfgang was a really unusual child, 
his every thought was to help the boy. 
Never did a child genius have a more loving 
and devoted mother and father, and never 
were parents loved more fondly in re- 
turn. 

The father decided to take his two gifted 
children on a concert tour so that they 
could meet musicians and earn money for 
their further education. He set out with 
them for the royal court at Vienna. Dur- 


ing one of the stops on the journey, the 
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Everywhere Their Playing Astonished the Audiences 





Mozarts discovered an organ in the chapel 
of a monastery. Wolfgang, eager to try it, 
begged his father to explain the working of 
the pedals. As he was too small to reach 
them if he sat down, he stood up to tread 
on them. The monks had never heard such 
beautiful strains from their organ, and 
were amazed when tliey discovered that 
the player was a small child. 

At the royal court, little Mr. Wolferl, 
as his father playfully called him, was too 
young to be awed by the magnificence 
around him. The majestic Empress Maria 
Theresa seemed to him only a pleasant lady 
with kind eyes. Much to the horror of the 
courtiers, he climbed into her lap, and, 
flinging his arms around her neck, gave her 
a hearty kiss. Far from being offended, 
the Empress was delighted with the child’s 
expression of affection. 

When Wolfgang sat down at the harpsi- 
chord and began to play for the court, his 
audience was astonished at the music that 
they heard. After finishing a concerto 
written by a court musician, Wolfgang 
chose a bit from it as a theme and began 
to make up little tunes of his own. 

There was a deep silence when the child 
finished playing and jumped down from 
his seat. Then the Empress clapped her 
hands, and everybody else began to ap- 
plaud and compliment the little fellow. 

Next, the audience asked him to do some 
trick playing. 

“Play the same thing with one finger,” 
they demanded, and Wolfgang did _ it 
easily. 

“Cover the keys with a piece of cloth and 
play through it,” they asked next. The boy 
came off with flying 
colors. 

After the concert, 
Wolfgang, who was a 
very lively boy as well 
as a genius, romped 
about the palace with 
the young prince and 
princesses. He took a 
particular fancy to the 
beautiful, curly-haired 
little Marie Antoinette. 
When he slipped on 
the polished floor and 
fell down, the other 
children laughed, but 
she helped him up. 

“T will marry you, if 
you like,” he ex- 
claimed. Everybody 
thought it a great joke 
that a nobody like 
Wolfgang should make 


(Continued on page 91) 
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What a Tree’s Rings Tell Us 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT 


OME down beyond the village a little 
way, to where, in a small patch of 
trees, a large hickory has just been 
cut down. If we observe this hick- 

ory closely, we can see a great many interest- 
ing things about it. 

By the size of this tree which lies before 
know that it must 
many years, but for just how many we Ccan- 


us, we have grown for 
not say until we have looked more closely. 
First, we will 
of the trunk an inch or two thick. 

This cross section is composed of three 
principal parts, as indeed all the length of 
the tree is. First, on the outside, is a thick 
layer of bark. This thick layer is really 
composed of many little layers, which we 
would be able to see with the aid of a micro- 
scope. Next to the bark come some layers 
of wood, separated from each other by nar- 
row rings. Last, in the center, there is the 
pith. The pith may be so small as to be 
scarcely visible, or it may be an inch or so 
in diameter. 

To discover for ourselves the age of this 
tree, we must examine more closely the sec- 
ond part we found—the layers of wood. 
Each layer represents one year’s growth, 
and by counting the layers we can tell the 
age of our tree. Not only can we tell how 
old it is, but if we look closely, we can tell 
its good years and its bad ones. In some 
years it grew little; in others it made rapid 
growth. Here it was crowded by a fellow 
tree, and the ring for that year is far from 
perfect, but by the next growing season 
some friendly agency—either man or nature 
—had removed the grasping neighbor and 
the hickory again grew a complete ring. 

We call the ring nearest the pith the first 
annual ring; the next one, the second annual 
ring; and so on. This hickory has thirty 


have someone cut us a slice 
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rings. That means that for thirty years it 
has grown here in this patch of woods. Per- 
haps it will soon go into a factory to be made 
into spokes of wagon wheels or into han- 
dles for axes. It is very strong, light wood 
and hence of great economic importance. 

All the rings are not of the same width. 
There are several conditions responsible for 
this variation: light, heat, moisture, lack 
or plentifulness of food, the length of the 
growing season, and so on. By studying the 
rings, we can trace the complete story of our 
hickory’s growth. 

The inner rings appear small in compari- 
son with the others. Perhaps our tree was 
shaded by older and sturdier trees which 
absorbed the sunlight so that it could not 
manufacture the food it must have to grow 
well. About the tenth year of the tree’s life, 
some agency apparently removed these sur- 
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rounding trees, and the little hickory had g¢. 
cess to light and warmth and began to make 
rapid growth. The rings widen, and the 
development of the next five years almost 
equals that of the first ten. 

The correct name to apply to the wood 
contained in these annual rings is zylej, 
The bark, the pith, and the xylem are eae’ 
composed of many minute and important 
parts, but to satisfactorily study them, we 
would have to employ the aid of 
scope. 

You can tell the age of a tree by counting 
the number of annual rings that it forms 
and your estimate, in practically all cases, 
will be correct. In some seasons, however, 
a tree may form two rings. This is very un. 
usual, and occurs only under certain condi- 
tions: occasionally, during a growing season, 
a drought or an insect attack may destro; 
the foliage and interrupt the growth of the 
tree. Later in the year new leaves maj 
form, the tree may resume growth, and two 
rings will form for that year. 

After long study of trees you may become 
expert in judging their approximate ages, 
but you cannot be sure of them until after 
you have examined a cross section of the 
trunk itself. No other part will do: a cross 
section of any branch tells you only the age 
of that particular branch and _ not of the 
whole tree. 

When next you pass a lumber mill, ask for 
some cross sections which have been cut, and 
count for yourself the ages of the trees which 
are to be made into floors for schoolhouses 
or boards for the walls of buildings, fuel for 
your stove or fireplace, or perhaps furniture 
for your home. Without this wood which 
grows so slowly and which has so complex 
and interesting a structure, we should lack 
many important things we now enjoy. 
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Preparing for Church—Frére 


HE artist, Pierre Edouard Frére, has painted this scene of 
home life with tender feeling and simplicity. The little 
French girl and boy, with prayer books in hand, wait while 
Mother gives a finishing touch to their Sunday costumes. Then 
they will attend Easter service at the village church. 
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Familiar Barnyard Folk 


O ONE knows how long ago chickens Folk tales and literature are full of refer. 

were first tamed. They have clucked ences to the chicken. Witness Henny P, 
and scratched contentedly about man’s habi- and Chicken Little, Rostand’s Chantecler ang 
tions since before the dawn of history. There Chaucer’s Dame Partlet. The motherly solig. 
are now many different breeds, developed by : tude of the hen for her brood has become pro- 
means of careful selection. Some are valued 7 verbial, the “cock that crows in the morn” jg 
chiefly as meat-producers; others are prolific a familiar figure, and one of the oldest of 
egg-layers; and still others may be classed as - Easter customs is that of exchanging coloreg 
general-purpose breeds. eggs as symbols of the resurrection. 


His small chick, just out 


: f the shell, i tly dry. : ’ 
HERE is a white leghorn rooster who does P : forse y " posite tase A Broop of little chicks keeps a mother hen 
not think that having his picture taken is - ©. Allen, from Ewing G very busy. She finds food for them, and 


worth crowing about. Keystone View Co. protects them from enemies. Ewing Callen 


‘THs young poultryman seems to * ve . Pome “4 ' sf A LARGE group of young fowls is 


be very much interested in the i: shown here awaiting their din- 
feeding of his small flock. ; i Zi ner hour. J.C. Allen, from Ewing Galloway 


Tus picture, paint- 

ed by the French 
artist, Millet, shows a 
peasant woman, busy 
with an everyday task. 
“Feeding the Hens” is 
a typical example of 
the work of Millet. 
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When Nature’s Garden Begins to Bloom 


E ARE always eager to see the first spring 
flowers. When we find a clump of them, 
half hidden by old leaves, we marvel at their deli- 





P 

a cate beauty. Our first impulse is to gather every 

solici- one that we see. On second thought, we decide to 

ne pro- pick only a few, and to leave the roots of the plants 

orn” ig undisturbed. The flowers will bloom the more 

lest of abundantly for our careful treatment, and we shall 

-olored have preserved their beauty for others to enjoy. 
Photo of hepatica by Maude Wood Henry; other photos by L. W. Brownell 
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Airplanes and Airports 


IRPORTS are becoming familiar sights. Some 

are located near bodies of water, for amphibian 
planes land on water as well as on the ground; some 
occupy large open fields on the outskirts of cities; and 
the beacon lights of othérs shine out for miles over un- 
inhabited stretches. 

The rapid growth of civil aviation will see the estab- 
lishment of airports every few hundred miles across the 
continent. 

The material on this page may be used in connection 
with a study of the development of aviation. It cor- 

relates also with the story 
for primary pupils by 
Ellis C. Persing. 
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THs shows an air. 
port. Keystone View () 


ANGARS like 
the one pic- 
tured here house 
planes at the air- 
ports.Ewing Galloway 


EACONS such as these 
light miles and miles A 

of airways. Ewing Galloway dong ao ati 
“eo (THE pilot watches 
steadily the may 
dials before his eyes 
Day and night, in fog 
and storm, they ind- 
cate the plane's po 
tion. Keystone View Im [T'S 
st 


food 


azine 


MAXY. mail planes are in the 
service of the United 
States Government. Hundreds strair 
of cities are receiving air mail . 
daily. Ewing Galloway mg y 
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RONA = 


A 


An hour of 


handwriting 
will exhaust 
anyone... 


UTILITY 


OF MODERN 





YOU CAN CORONATYPE ALL DAY 


if fun to express yourself on paper. Young- 
sters love to write stories. You know a dozen 
food yarns which would be acceptable to mag- 
wines. All that holds you back is the physical 
‘train of hand writing. Watch some one writ- 
ing with a pen—face twisted, hand and arm 
‘ramped, body in an unnatural position. 

You can Coronatype all 
day without gotting tired. 
Corona action is so easy 
that no physical effort is 
required. With an ex- 
qusitely responsive little 

obeying the touch 

nhvad fingers, thoughts 

onto the paper with- 

out conscious effort. Home 
Work 8 no longer work. 

Yping will improve 





your English. Sentences will be crisper, more 
expressive. It is almost impossible to misspell 
words on Corona. That is because a word is a 
type picture in your mind. When misspelled, it 
doesn't look right. Try it. 

For club work, women are learning that 
Corona is a big help.It has become indispensable 
tostudents who wanttoearn 
honors at high school and 
college. Business men can 
double their efficiency if 
there isa handy littleCorona 
in their study at home. 

Corona is, we believe, 
the finest instrument ever 
made for personal typing. 
Try one for a few days in 
your home. You cannot fail 
to be impressed by the 













Easy to learn—See how quickly fingers find 
the right keys. With a few days of practice you 


can type as rapidly as thoughts come. 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC, ROOM 1811, 51 


smoothness of its action. A vital superiority is 
the solid, one-piece, die-cast frame of alumi- 
num — light but of tremendous rigidity and 
strength. It is not necessary to keep Corona 
screwed to a wooden base. It stands on its own 
feet. Corona is not a big machine cut down. It 
is small in the sense that a fine watch is small. 
It has everything and does everything. 


Easy payment plan 


Corona is easy to own. Your Corona dealer will 
be glad to deliver one for a trial. When con- 
vinced that it is the best, make a smali first 
payment, and arrange to pay a little each month. 
You have a choice of many beautiful Duco 
color combinations. Corona, with standard key- 
board, costs $60. Corona Special, with three 
row keyboard, costs $39.50. A handsome carry- 
ing case free with either model. 


MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
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IRES CONTEST letters, such as the one 
quoted below, demonstrate conclu- 
sively that among children the most popu- 
lar use for Hires Root Beer Extract is to 
make milk more palatable. Black Cow, 
which is milk flavored with Hires, was 
made in 90 instances. The next most popu- 
lar use noted here is in making Hires Root 
Beer, the healthful beverage which encour- 
ages children to drink, in addition to milk, 
enough other liquid to meet bodily needs. 
“The children, after they received their samples, 
used them in the following ways at home: 


Black Cow 90 Tapioca 10 
Root Beer 54 Candy 10 
Candy Kisses 37 Cookies 7 
Fruit Juice 15 Fudge 2 
Egg Nog 10 Ice Cream 7 


OT so long ago milk was regarded as a food 

valuable chiefly for babies and invalids. Now 
we know better. Nutrition experts, health officials, 
and physicians all agree that a close relationship 
exists between milk drinking and good health. 

Milk builds firm teeth and sturdy bones; it makes 
strong bodies, clear minds, and steady nerves. 
Coffee and tea could never accomplish what milk 
does. They stimulate for a time, but never build. 

Milk is splendid for everyone; it is cheaper than 
meat and compares favorably in food value with 
eggs and many other staples. Try to imagine four 
billion pounds of milk. See how it looks written 
out. The United States Department of Agriculture 
tells us that the quantity of milk used in the United 
States in one year was four billion pounds greater 
than in the preceding year. This increase shows 
how rapidly people are recognizing milk as an ideal 
food. 

Those children who have a distaste for plain milk 
will love Black Cow made with Hires Root Beer Ex- 
tract. Use the coupon in the opposite corner and 
try it in the classroom. Distribute among your 
pupils the free-offer post cards so that they can 
each have a sample to use at home. See what some 
other teachers have accomplished with their samples 
of Hires Root Beer Extract. 


“There is not one girl or boy now in our room 
who dislikes milk since you sent the beverage 
formula in our teachers’ magazine. 


“There was not much bother with a 
hot dish like Black Cow made with 
milk. Scarcely any time or trouble 
was spent in its preparation. I simply 
added the extract to the hot milk and a 
little sugar. In a second’s time each 
child had a steaming hot drink, deli- 
cious in its flavor.” 


“Fourteen children didn’t like milk. 
We sent for Hires and all our difficulty 
was over in getting 100% milk drink- 
ers. Many parents bought extract to 
induce the other children in the family 
to drink milk.” 


“Each child was asked to bring a pint 
of milk. Just before school was called 
we poured the milk into the kettle. At 
12 o’clock the miik was hot. I added 
a teaspoonful of Root Beer Extract and 
gave each child a cup. From that time 
until warm weather came, we served 


“One of my first-grade girls had been 
complaining about her stomach. Al- 
most every day she had headaches. I 
learned that she hadn't been eating any 
breakfast. I asked her to bring an 
extra glass of milk. I always kept a 
bottle of Root Beer Extract on my 
desk. Every recess at 10:30 she brought 





SAFEGUARD 
YOUR PUPILS 


hot milk for noonday lunch.” ™ 


instructing them to 
look for the Hires label tion. 
at the soda fountain and 
on the bottle when at the 
park, fairs, 

stands or 


base ball 
refreshment 
wherever beverages are 
offered in bottled form. 


her milk for me to make Black Cow. Her health 
improved and in February she was able to take 
second-grade work, while at the beginning of school 
she was the slowest child in the first grade.” 


An interesting health project can be introduced 
by having the teacher take her pupils to the local 
dairy for the purpose of inspecting the milk supply. 
See where it comes from, how it is shipped and pas- 
teurized, etc. One teacher writes: 


“I took 100 pupils, 50 at a time, to inspect the 
local sanitary dairy. Mr. Hileman, the Manager, 
always treats us, so I took Root Beer Extract along 
and made Black Cow. The second time we pre- 
sented him with a large bottle of extract.” 


Do We Drink Enough 
Water Daily? 


UTHORITIES all agree that we don’t get a 

sufficient amount of liquids in our diet. They 
tell us that we need at least four glasses of milk 
daily (even grown-ups) and the same number of 
glasses of water. Usually it is quite difficult to 
drink this much but were we all to do so we would 
probably be surprised at the better health which 
would result. Eight glasses of liquids daily—one 
of the simplest and most common-sense health rules 
in the world. Why don’t we all wash our bodies 
inside just as thoroughly and often as we do out- 
side? School absences would be decreased, complex- 
ions would be cleared and children would be 
brighter-eyed, more alert and receptive to your 
teaching. 

Every resourceful teacher can devise clever means 
of encouraging her children to drink the correct 
amount of liquid daily. Those who don’t like plain 
milk will undoubtedly find Black Cow palatable. 
Water, too, is absolutely essential to health. Many 
children and grown-ups, however, can’t drink four 
glasses of plain water daily. Hires Root Beer is 
just as pure as the water it is made from with the 
Hires flavor added. 


You know by now that Hires Root Beer Extract 
is the pure percolated juice of sixteen healthful 
roots, herbs, barks and berries collected from all 
parts of the world. All the vitamins and natural 
goodness are retained in the preparation of the ex- 
tract. It is healthful, invigorating, appetizing and 
provides another pleasant way to help us all drink 
the proper amount of liquids daily. Encourage the 
use of Hires Root Beer among your pupils now and 
during the summer months. After hard work or 
earnest play nothing is more healthful than Hires 
Root Beer. Give them all they want. As a class- 
room project make it first in your school just as the 
following teachers have done: 


“In the cold months we heated the milk, but when 
warm weather came we made Root Beer at the 
schoolhouse.” 


“Black Cow was alternated with fruit 
juices flavored with Hires Extract. 
It’s delicious.” 


“From Black Cow interesi grew to 
Root Beer and finally other recipes. 
Hires Root Beer will probably be the 
leading drink for the farmers around 
here this summer since their wives have 
discovered how much cheaper it will 
be than taking lemonade out in the 
fields. Personally I know that my par- 
ents out on the farm are enjoying it 
tremendously.” 


Have your pupils write compositions 
describing how you get your water sup- 
ply in the home, in the school, and in 
the town. If the water is piped from a 
reservoir pupils may be chosen by the 
class to visit this source of supply and 
report on its size, location, and condi- 


How may water be filtered? Investi- 
gate to learn if any streams in your 
community are polluted and if so, how? 
How is the water supply for your com- 
munity controlled? What is a water 
meter and how does it work? 
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Continue Hires Health Drinkj 


(Send Sh 
L ette 


1,000 Prize 
Follow 


| Write a short Experience Letter on the § 

ing subject: “How I Used the Samples 'e™ ' 
Root Beer Extract in My Classroom.” Also «ag 0 
the two best Experience Letters your pupils gp 
on: “How We Used the Samples of Hires Pyiames 
Extract at Home.” Parents may help their ef » Johi 
in preparing the letters. (Tell of results ohgpth: & 
if any, at school or at home, such as jngpesthet, 
health and school work, elimination of tea ani 
habit, etc.) 
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‘) Write plainly on one side only of paper si in No 

inches in size. Place name and address qeratte! 
right hand corner of each sheet. The teachersff. 





and the two best letters of her pupils should § 2" 
curely fastened together. a “> 
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Contest Close Api 


Prizes will be awarded soon 
announced in the September 
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JUST TELL 
US HOW YOU 
USED THESE 
SAMPLES 


Declare War Against 
Tea and Coffee 


ANY t 


ters w 
HE teacher should check up on droopy, dt “be 
eyed children who lag behind in their wi.) yes 


Usually they will be found to be coffee or 
drinkers. Both teachers and pupils who want” 
alert and ready for work will keep away from th 


‘e—an 
se is n 


Bm Root | 
enemies of health—tea and coffee. Read what “@ ot 
of these teachers report to us: rake thi 

“At present the 42 children in my class have ap Wing e 
continued the use of both tea and coffee. Five ch 


“New Orleans is famous for its coffee and Be 8 doz 
youngest children learn to drink it. It is 0 Xe your 
task to overcome the habit of generations. A ice ¢ 
mon practise is to arise and take a cup ° bl@@oduced 


coffee before breakfast. With this inborn lot 





this beverage only an appealing substitute copied 
Hires Root Beer Extract in milk could ae ~ co| 
At present the 42 pupils enrolled in my °# "a . PY 
discontinued the use of both coffee nage ; D1 
average gain in weight and work has beé he Don 
gratifying.” lets co; 

“It stopped the tea and coffee habit to@ ~ Les 
extent.” ws at b 

ing t0 

“For ages past parents have been trying ™ 
a healthful beverage for children, a drink S he imp 
take the place of tea and coffee without t 7 Impre 
derived from that kind of drink, I am "re phe 
recommend Hires Root Beer for the ¢ ay 






“The school is in a berry and fruit sect 
the name Berrytown School, and many © b 
ents and farmers use home brew and wité 
also give them to their children, hindering ; 
er assimilation of their food. Hard ¢! ‘res 
in great quantities and many of the rrr’ 
thin and undernourished. I have sent 10" 
of and and and have + a 
with little result. No samples have been 9 
tive in arousing the people’s interest aS ais 
samples. First I had several community 5 of 
had on the refreshment table several J¥8* | 
in a galvanized tub of cracked ioe, oa 
men laughed at the thought of suc 
drink and refused to buy at 3 cents 48") 
hearing others speak of how refreshing.» al 
was and of the delightful litt’e ting® 
became ready customers.” 
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"to be used in any way we choose. 


an’: must be in our hands on or before mid-. 
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During the Summer Months 


Contest) 
Now 


ing $3,000 


Rules: 

vers, none of which will be returned, belong 
Con- 
agree to accept the decision of judges as 
ames of judges: Charles E. Hires, Jr., Phil- 
. John Minten, Philadelphia; Mark O’Dea, 
rk: George V. Rumage, New York; Marjorie 
acher, Mt. Kisco, N. Y 


wt of April 19, 1930. Winners will be an- 
in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans as 
rafter as possible. | 


i your letters to the Educational Department, 
harles E. Hires Company, 201 South 24th 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


April 19th 
sof Prize Winners will be 
Instructor-Primary Plans 











SHORT LETTERS 
WILL WIN 1000 
PRIZES—$3000 


Healthful Foods 


ANY teachers have written us interesting let- 
ters which tell of various appetizing foods that 
b been made from Hires Root Beer Extract. 
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50 years it has been a national household fa- 
‘e—an all-year drink of the whole family. But 
use is not confined to the making of Black Cow 
Root Beer. As a flavoring extract it can be 
( advantageously to numerous foods and drinks 
hake them more appetizing and attractive. The 
bwing extracts from teachers’ letters illustrate: 


vive classes made 240 cookies. Two classes 
8 dozen doughnuts, 100 children made candies, 
f your recipe for kisses, 48 children made Root 
rice cream. Altogether your products were 
iduced into 350 homes in this community.” 


copied the recipes on the board and had the 
ten copy them for their mothers. I am order- 
copy of Hires wonderful cook book for each 
mer in my district.” 


he Domestic Science class of course made little 
ets consisting of the recipes given in the Hires 
th Lessons. They experimented with these 
us at home and brought results to school next 


¥ mbortance of healthful drinking habits has 

os yressed upon an entire community in at 

ozen different ways. Hires Black Cow, 

ds | e, Root Beer, have become household 
” every home in that community.” 


The children made recipe booklets, copied one 
book! Y, and made their mothers a present of 
ets. The mothers reported on the recipes 


"¢ Parent-Teacher Association Meeting.” 
Bac _ learned to make the Root Beer 
Ow in school and were given recipes 


by tried out at home. Mothers were glad 
™m do this,” 


ot a ways in which food may become impure. 
mer nant by adulteration of food, and why is 
in your ¢ t laws have been passed in your state 
Visit the ne’ for the purpose of protecting 
oteete € local stores and learn how the food 
it food or example, fruit, meat, bread, cake. 
protected in your own home? 









| Let Your Pupils 

‘== Make Hires Root 

Beer in the Classroom 
Under Your Direction 


NCE they know how to do it, Mother will be glad 
to have the children make Hires Root Beer at 
home, too. 


If you have not already done so, mail the coupon 
for enough Hires Root Beer Extract to make Root 
Beer for all your pupils. You do not have to enter 
the contest to secure these samples, and there is no 
obligation involved except to use them. 


But if you are participating in the contest be sure 
to tell us briefly about making Hires Root Beer and 
Black Cow in the classroom. Short letters like the 
ones reprinted on these pages will win 1000 prizes 
valued at $3000. 


Great Improvement in Health 
of Pupils Observed 


FTER all, these lessons would have been in 

vain if we were not able finally to show that 
they have helped thousands of teachers and hun- 
dreds of thousands of pupils, all over the United 
States as well as abroad. Convincing evidence has 
been offered us in great bundles of voluntary letters 
from teachers describing the beneficial results noted 
by them. Children do better work—a new interest 
is injected into the study of school subjects—milk 
drinking takes the place of harmful tea and coffee 
habits—under-weight children make _ substantial 
gains. See what these teachers have to say: 


“A boy 14 years old was 15 pounds underweight. 
During the seven months of the lessons, he gained 
16 pounds.” 


“We want you to especially note the attendance 
in school. Children who keep health rules are 
hardly ever absent from school, unless they have 
some contagious disease.” 


“The least gain was four pounds; the greatest, 
fourteen.” 


“I have several undernourished children in my 
room. Some of them came from homes where 2 
men:ber of the family had died of tuberculosis. In 
these cases I noticed the greatest help from Hires. 
Of one little girl I wish to tell just here. She is ten 
years of age, 49 inches tall and weighs fifty-one 
pounds—or did in December. She has attended 
school regularly for three years, but until this year 
I could not get her to read or do anything alone, 
no matter how hard I tried. She would drop her 
head and say nothing. I almost despaired of ever 
teaching her anything at all. I knew she was very 
much underweight and that her mother was a TB 
victim and I felt that I must do something for her. 
I decided to give Hires a fair trial, saying nothing 
of it at first. I furnished the milk every day from 
my home and gave this child Black Cow. It was 
not long before our principal noticed the improve- 
ment in little Ruth’s looks and manners, and imag- 
ine my joy when I first succeeded in getting her to 
read alone. At the close of school Ruth was pro- 
moted to the second grade and I felt at last there 
had been some good accomplished. I sincerely feel 
that had it not been for the Hires Health Lessons 
this child as well as others would not have been 
helped so much.” 


Have You Enjoyed These 


Lessons? 


WE hope you have. There are 1000 prizes to be 

distributed soon after the contest closes on mid- 
night of April 19th. The names and addresses of 
the prize winners will be announced in the Septem- 
ber issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. Whether 
or not you win, we hope that you and your pupils 
will have enjoyed and benefited by these lessons. 
If you would like them to continue next year please 
write us and tell us so. Let us know how we can 
improve our Health Lessons. 


You Are Invited to Visit Us 


F you happen to be in Philadelphia this summer 

stop in at the Hires Plant and let us show you 
how your favorite beverage is made. A trip through 
the factory will readily demonstrate how the prod- 
ucts of forests, jungles, and fields in many parts of 
the world all contribute to that delightful Hires 
flavor. In our warehouses we will point out to you 
strange bales, casks, and barrels, strongly built to 
stand the strain of transportation over deserts, 
through jungles, and across the ocean, and marked 
with strange symbols in many languages to hurry 
them along through distant ports to the Hires 
Plant. 

And what strange treasures lie within these 
varied bundles! Herbs, roots, barks, and berries 
that are pungent, spicy, and aromatic. Cane sugar, 
white and gleaming, straight from the huge Hires 
plantation in Cuba. Nature’s purest ingredients, 
every one, soon to be blended in making Hires the 
naturally good and wholesome drink that synthetic 
chemistry can never hope to equal. 


Clip and Mail this Free Offer Coupon for 
Each of Your Pupils 








THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO., 7 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Beer Extract for use in our school. 
pupils may have their own individual samples. 


There are Po pupils in our school. 


THIS COUPON WILL 
BRING YOU AND 
YOUR PUPILS 
GENEROUS SAMPLES 
OF HIRES ROOT 
BEER EXTRACT 


Would you please send me Free Samples of Hires Root 


Also enough Post Cards so that all 
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" Old Faithful Geyser, Yellowstone National Park 


A TREASURE CHEST IS OPEN TO YOU IN 


Yellowstone 


Grand Teton National Parks 


No matter what you have read or heard about Yellowstone, 
you will find it packed with new surprises. Spend along vaca- 
tion here among its spectacular geysers, mysterious “paint 
pots” and other caprices of Nature. Union Pacific takes you 
direct to West Yellowstone, the Park’s most popular entrance. 
You can also visit Denver, Salt Lake City, Ogden on your 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton ticket at no extra rail fare. 
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Union Pacific 


The Ideal Way 
to Begin a Vacation 


Gothe carefree, comfortable way to America’s play- 
grounds... the quick way that gives you more 
days at your destination, Enjoy the many conven- 
iences,..the tempting meals... the cheerful cour- 
tesy with which Union Pacific greets its guests, 


The Union Pacific serves 15 National Parks 
and reaches more of the scenic West than any 
other railroad. 


ATTRACTIVE LOW SUMMER FARES 


You can travel economically to Colorado, Rocky 
Mountain National Park, California and Hawaii, 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska, Zion... Bryce... 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone-Grand Teton Na- 
tional Parks. Summer fares are cut to almost half. 





Be sure to ask about escorted, all-expense tours. 
It is the convenient way to see the West, free 
of all responsibilities. 


For complete information about the National Parks 
and other western vacation regions, indicate your 
preferences on the coupon below and mail today. 


iC, J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 66 
| Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska. 








; Please send me complete information and booklets. ! 
1 
; I am interested in a vacation trip to ————~} 
—— 
i 

PE ccccectncnsimnninninnsnvnemenent Street........-.---------< 
- i 
i icisieccndpiinisibiehichiditiesbenbiinaibabeauenanea State...........-.-------am 
| If student state a 
sie canton tat. ANSE OER RIOP LE 

ROUTE 
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“America for Me’—“From Sea to Shining Sea” 


HEESE glimpses of scenes in different parts of the United 
States—-from the Atlantic to the Pacific—will be followed 


in May by views of our National Parks and in June by pictures able school portfolio. 














Canadian National Railways 


IAGARA FALLS, the most fa- 

mous scenic wonder in America, 
isa symbol of the friendship between 
the United States and Canada. It 
would not be Niagara with either the 
American or the Canadian fall gone 
from the picture. Each is magnificent 
in its own way. On the left is the 
American fall, on the right the Ca- 
nadian, with the saucy little “Maid of 
the Mist” daring the currents and 
clouds of spray. 


ATLANTIC CITY is a 

magnet that attracts 
people at all seasons of 
the year. Its climate is 
moderate, its beach unex- 
celled, its amusements va- 
tied. Accommodations in- 
clude everything from 
boarding houses to the 
most elaborate hotels. On 
its Boardwalk one may 
enjoy the ocean and the 
parade” of vacationists 
at the same time. 


wing Gallowav 














[% THE dignified colonial interior of Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, the Liberty Bell seems to have its perfect setting. 

This, the greatest of all American patriotic shrines, is but one of 
= many in the Quaker City. Ewing Galloway 




















of scenic and historic New England. Add these to the geog- 
raphy pages in previous Rotogravure Sections and make a valu- 











The Colorado Association 


IKES PEAK in Colorado is bet- 

ter known than many other moun- 
tains in the 14,000-foot class because 
of its commanding appearance and 
because from its summit an almost 
unrivaled panorama is spread out. 
The train in the picture is nearing 
the top of its long climb on the cog 
railroad built almost forty years ago 
—a great engineering feat in its day. 
Now one may make the trip also by 
automobile. 


AN FRANCISCO has 
been acquiring an im- 
pressive sky line in recent 
years. Beyond the busi- 
ness section is the Bay, 
and the Pacific Fleet rid- 
ing at anchor. The city 
of the Golden Gate is the 
center of an attractive and 
prosperous region that in- 
cludes Oakland, Berkeley, 
Palo Alto and other inter- 
esting places, reached eas- 
ily by train or motor. 


Union Pacific; Southern Pacific 
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IF ALADDIN had rubbed his lamp ang 

wished for a city, he might have seen 
the Los Angeles of to-day. In growth and 
development of every kind it has surpassed 
the wildest dreams of its founders. Here 
are some of its beautiful residences—oy, 
Berkeley Square. Ewing Galloway 



































Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 

OREST giants in the 

Mt. Baker region near 

Bellingham, Washington, 

can be appreciated 

from such a high 

way as this. Mt 

Baker Lodge forms 

- ony , an attractive recrea- 

SPOKANE, in eastern Washington, is iy. tional | headquarters 
justly proud of its Civic: Center’.‘ ya for this area. 

where various public buildings ré i % > 

grouped. “Queen City of. the «Inland . ‘ N THE Mather 

Empire,” Spokane is ai thé heart of a ; ' “= Jah Tower, tallest of 

great agricultural and mihing territory. . ie these buildings, 

“> seca wae the Chicagé office of 








Spokane Chamber of Commerce 


Sire aa * tt , the F. A. Owen Pub- 

oe a * ag lishing Company. At 

the left are the 

Medinah Athletic Club, 

the Tribune Tower, and 
the Wrigley Building: 


DeCou, from Ewing Galleway 





© Publishers 
Photo Service 


FrROM the rocky 
profile of Mt. 
Rushmore, in the 
Black Hills of South 
Dakota, are being 
carved the features 
of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, and 
Roosevelt. This is 
Mr. Gutzon Borg- 
lum, the _ sculptor, 
with his model. 























AR TUCSON, 
Arizona, where 
the Carnegie Insti- 
tution has its Des- 
ert Botanical Lab- 
oratory, grow “for- 
ests” of Giant Sa- 
huara Cactus. Tucson 
Sunshine-Climate Club 
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HE Fairy Isle, as Mackinac has been called, is a summer resort 
located on the Straits of Mackinac (shown below), between the 
tips of the Michigan peninsulas. It forms the “hub” of Lakes 
superior. Michigan, and Huron.chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay. Transit Co. 



































Missouri Pacific Lines; Denver & Rio Grande Western 

ONLY thirty feet wide, at the “hanging bridge,” but with walls from one 
to three thousand feet high—such is the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas 

‘ ‘ ae _ River in Colorado, A highway 


; . 2 ; —— . bridge—by far the worlds high- 
Mather aoees ss ge *' est—cnow spans the gorge. 
allest of ete |  < 0 “ss 2% eee 





Bri tc ae ame ies : ee ‘ -° SPANISH mission church at 
completed highwa wien . th ‘ pve tte tee £9 25-3. Face Ee Raachos de Taos, New Mex- 
leleon Rive; “ee thoes Ray Ae Gi. Tbe eS acta. Pee * °°" a pag much — the pueblos 

mee 8 te of that region. It is on the “In- 
meg Its eastern approach, dian Detour” from Las Vegas to, 
miles long, is cut out of the Albuquerque Santa Fe System Line 
vers —_ Promontory called Anthony’s ee 
ose. © Publishers’ Photo Service 


OUR nation’s ideal of family 
life seems to be embodied in 
the White House. Simplicity, 
dignity, and hospitality are char- 
acteristic of this “First Home of 
the Land.” Minnie BP. Keller 

















HIS’ engine has 
been made into a 
monument in E! Paso, 
Texas, because in 
1881 it brought .the 
first train into that 
“gateway” city. It be- 
longed to the El Paso 
and Southwestern, lat- 
er a part of the South 
ern Pacific System. 
Gateway Club, El Paso 

















Plate VIll 


IFTH AVENUE, New York, is one 

of the busiest and most interesting 
streets in the world—lined with hand- 
some shops, hotels, clubs, churches, and 
institutions of various kinds. At the 
right is the New York Public Library, 
guarded by its two great lions. 


Ewing Galloway 











. HE gleaming snow-cap of Mount 
St. Helens in Washington can be 
seen from Rainier National Park, 
fifty miles away. © Asahel Curtis, for 
Northern Pacific Railway 


[SLAND-DOTTED Lake George, 
almost surrounded by tree-clad -*: :*: 

mountains, provides, with: Lake *.. -: 

Champlain, one of the most enjoyable 

water trips in the-Bagfi Publishers Phato Geryice 
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VERYONE who 
goes to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, that 
amazing demonstra- 
tion of Mormon en- 
ergy and talent, vis- 
its Great Salt Lake 
and proves to his 
(or her) satisfaction 
that it is impossible 
to sink in water 
which is from four 
to six times as salt 
as the ocean. 
Union Pacific Railroad 





San Viero Chamber of Commerce 


N THE southwestern corner 
of our country, 2,400 miles 
in a straight line from New 
York, is San Diego, one of 
many beautiful California 
cities. Its park on the 
ocean-front overlooks 
miles of picturesque 
coast line. San Diego's 

climate is delightful. 


N ITS setting of 

trees and _ rocks 
Multnomah Falls, near 
Portland, Oregon, is 

one of the most strik 

ing sights on the Columbia 
River route to the North- 
west. It is among the highest 
falls in the country, having 3 
drop of 700 feet. —_ynion Pacife 
Railroad 
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Welcoming the Fliers 
By Pauline Fay Wright 


T has become quite the thing to stage spec- 

tacular receptions for all trans-Atlantic 
fiers and others whose feats of endurance or 
distance covered have made them note- 
worthy. Yet twice annually there passes in 
review a host of fliers, for the most part un- 
heralded and unsung, whose endurance on 


n corner 
00 miles 


om New . ‘ 

o. one of § the Wing and whose mileage put man’s puny 
‘alifornia § efforts to scorn. To recognize and to wel- 
rk on the § come these fliers is becoming a more popular 
>verlooks ; 

cturesque pursuit each year, thanks, largely, to scout 


n Diego's § and camp groups and to nature lovers gen- 
ightful. F erally. The following suggestions may add 


to the profit and the pleasure. 
It is best to start with the spring migra- 
tion. Not only are we eager to escape con- 








pe fining walls, such as winter imposes, but the 
‘alls, nea # birds are then in fine feather—in bridal ar- 
ge ray, in fact; in autumn their colors are dull 
Columbis§ 2nd the species much harder to recognize. 
he North § Two very desirable although not indispen- 
he highest 





sable aids to a business-like pursuit of the 
subject, are a pair of field glasses and a note- 
book. Very creditable work has been done 
without the glasses but they help wonder- 
fully. Quiet hued clothing is advantageous, 
and quiet movements of prime importance. 
The ordinary human voice will not alarm a 
tid; any sudden movement will. When 
“iting out, note the direction of the wind 
and roughly classify weather conditions as 
talny, cloudy, fair, warm, cold, or snow. 

The notebook should be ruled in six par- 
illel columns, headed thus:— 


Date Size Colors Where Seen Name ? 
The last blank space is for any unusual or 
additional facts, The date is very impor- 
lant, as it helps to check up on doubtful birds 
and May be the determining factor. The 
sizeg are comparative, using, as standards, 
' birds which are familiar to all—the 

| Sparrow, the robin, and the crow, 
“ting, respectively, six, ten, and nine- 
Inches in length, from tip of bill to tip 
All others are designated as size of, 

a or larger than these three. The 
és fication smaller than sparrow will in- 
€ @ large group: warblers, most vireos, 

and many others. 

0 learn to record color, it is well to 
me familiar with what Frank Chapman 


Calls « ‘ 
lls “the map of a bird.” This may be found 





having 3 
nion Pacife 
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in any good reference book on birds. The 
parts of a bird are there plotted in detail; 
however, the use of the general terms head, 
back, rump, tail, throat, breast, belly, and 
wings will do very well for a start. One will 
soon become familiar with the more common 
colors, but care should be taken to record, 
also, any wing bars, lines over eye, spots on 
breast or other distinguishing marks, as 
these are very helpful in the identification of 
unfamiliar birds. The question of sex calls 
for further variation, though, as a rule, the 
males are more vividly and_ strikingly 
marked, that the inconspicuous mother may 
be better protected on her nest, the scientist 
tells us. The males are generally indicated 
on the chart by different symbols. 

By “where seen” we mean, roughly, in 
water, on shore, on ground, in low bushes, 
high in trees, or on the wing. This point is 
helpful in the identification of any single 
bird, as birds have preferred habitats or 
places where usually found. Certain birds 
may never be seen except on the wing. 
Therefore, one cannot expect such accurate 
observation as in the case of birds which 
frequent the ground. The manner of flight 
is, itself, significant; as, for instance, the 
soaring of the buzzard, the swoop of the 
hawk, the undulating flight of the flicker, 
the quick dash of a flycatcher, or the circling 
of ‘a swallow. I have placed the name next 
to last as, in the case of unfamiliar birds, all 
items mentioned may be recorded and the 
name added only after careful search in book 
or museum. 

The kind of food a bird is eating may help 
in classifying it. Roughly, we have seed- 
eaters, insect-eaters and flesh-eaters; some 
of the latter tearing the flesh apart, others 
swallowing the prey whole. The various 
bills and feet of birds are adapted to the bill 
of fare and manner of obtaining food, as 
well as to habitat. 

Occasionally a bird is heard but not seen 
and may be so recorded, the symbol O being 
used for heard; the check mark, for seen. 
The knowledge of bird song comes only with 
experience and constant attention, though 
many children, to-day, are familiar with the 
songs of the commoner birds. Then, too, 
very creditable imitations of bird songs are 
available on phonograph records. Those 
musically gifted may be further helped by 
F. Schuyler Mathews’ Field Book of Wild 








Birds and Their Music, where many songs 
are recorded with appropriate notation. 

At the close of the season, or year, a re- 
sumé of all birds observed, according to 
classification of orders, families, and species 
may be made by referring to a standard ref- 
erence or textbook. This brings us to the 
subject of aids or helps in identification. 
These fall into three groups: pictures, ref- 
erence books, and actual specimens to be ob- 
served in museums. To the beginner even 
a small colored picture is superior to an ex- 
cellent word description. 

The Church and Dwight Company, whose 
address is 27 Cedar Street, New York City, 
offer four series of thirty cards each, 
1%” x 3”, at 6c a set. These are fine for 
individual use by children. The Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company will send to teachers 
a fine series, 414” x 6”, in colors, free. Ad- 
dress Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
Singer Building, New York City. Both of 
these sets have word descriptions on reverse 
side of birds pictured. 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City, 
issues an excellent series of educational 
leaflets, 514,” x 814”, comprising printed de- 
scription, colored picture, and outline draw- 
ing to be colored. These are inexpensive and 
very helpful. 

The University of the State of New York, 
through the state museum at Albany, issues 
a set of over one hundred color plates, com- 
prising many more varieties, of the birds of 
that state at a nominal sum. These are es- 
pecially good for the more advanced student, 
as often male, female, and immature forms 
ure pictured. These plates measure 9” x 12” 
and are useful for the states adjoining New 
York also. 

The Burgess Bird Book for Children, by 
Thornton Burgess, is one of the best juvenile 
books on the subject. Chester Reed’s smail 
handbooks, Land Birds East of the Rockies; 
Water Birds East of the Rockies; and West- 
ern Bird Guide, copiously illustrated in color, 
are excellent for juniors and adults. For 
more serious study and reference there are 
available Chapman’s Handbook of the Birds 
of Eastern North America and Bailey’s 
Handbook of Birds of the Western United 
States. The Book of Birds, issued by the 
National Geographic Society, Washington, 
D. C., is especially good for color plates of 






































































the great wood warbler group, those typically 
American birds, which the more poetical 
Cubans have termed “mariposas”—butter- 
flies. 

Those living near large cities like New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, have access 
to collections of mounted birds, arranged in 
various groupings. One especially helpful 
to the beginner is the arrangement in one 
group of all birds to be seen in a certain sec- 
tion, say the Philadelphia area, at a given 
time during the migration; each new arrival 
being added to the group and any having 
left the being withdrawn. Other 
valuable groupings are Permanent Residents, 
Summer Residents, Winter Visitants (those 
which come from farther north in autumn 
and usually remain until spring), and Tran- 
sient Visitants (birds which visit us in 
spring and fall, while en route north and 
south). 

Do not be deterred or discouraged from 
beginning this fascinating sport by the fact 
that you live in a city. City parks afford an 
excellent opportunity for observation, a lim- 
ited area often disclosing more than a hun- 
dred varieties. Quoting from Walter’s Wild 
Birds in City Parks, let me say, in conclusion, 
that every spring you may find this “copi- 
ously illustrated in our parks and around 
our homes by hundreds of living birds and 
that the illustrations are all life-size, abso- 
lutely accurate in detail, and colored true to 
nature.” Join with us, this spring, in wel- 
coming the fliers, 


region 


Vocabulary Building 
By Bertha Byrns 


N THE intermediate grades the field of in- 

terests for children widens so rapidly that 
vocabulary building becomes a major objec- 
tive. Reading has by this time become quite 
general in its scope. Many new subjects are 
being introduced to the child. There are 
technical terms to be mastered in arithmetic, 
geography, history, and science; and there 
are sO many new ideas developing in young 
minds that words, words, and more words 
are needed. 

Definitions that really define clarify many 
situations. The context itself is sufficient in 
some cases, while often the teacher must 
give of her own abundance to make clear new 
words, and so disclose new ideas. Definitions 
can easily be tested out by substitution in 
the passage. If it makes sense to the chil- 
dren it is adequate; if it does not, then the 
teacher’s storehouse of words must be drawn 
upon. A wise teacher will increase her own 
vocabulary by wide and varied reading and 
by the dictionary habit. 

The study of a few simple prefixes and 
suffixes makes a good beginning for word 
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building, as well as a possible beginning for 
interest in foreign languages. Even fifth- 
grade children are keenly interested in the 
fact that re means again, and that return 
means to come again. Ful tells its own 
meaning in beautiful and grateful. A few 
roots wisely chosen, will stimulate thought. 
Telegraph was the occasion in one class for 
an interesting discussion on graph words. 
3ut of all devices that rouse interest to 
high pitch, the best is study of synonyms, 
antonyms, and homonyms. A simple word 
like bright makes a good beginning. Each 
child is asked to write, in a given time, as 
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many words as he can that mean nearly the 
same as bright. When the report is takey 
you will probably have shining, sunny, cleay 
radiant, intelligent; quick, and smart among 
the variety of synonyms. After weeding oy; 
the slang and suggesting additional words, 
you will probably have a request for another 
word for which the class is to find synonyms, 
After a few days of this drill, change to 
antonyms. 

Begin with a familiar contrast, as day and 
night, then call for other pairs till you are 
sure every child has a clear idea of what is 
meant by antonyms, A three-minute period 








By’ JOHN 


The beautiful jessamine, South Car- 
olina’s state flower, often grows to a 
height of twenty feet. 

In coloring the jessamine blossoms, 
chrome, or deep yellow, should be used. 
Shade the petals with a little light 
brown toward the center. The leaves 
should be medium green with deep green 
in the shadows. The stems should be 
a bright red-brown. 








An April Blackboard Calendar 


\pw 


a / 





T. LEMOS 


In sketching the calendar, block in 
the panel first. Next, sketch in the stems 
in a diagonal direction from the upper 
right to the lower left corner of the 
design. With this as a foundation, 
sketch in the blossoms, and finally the 
leaves. If desired, the calendar panel 
can be made white with dark green let- 
tering, and the outside border a light 
green outlined with lavender. 
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while waiting for the gong can be richly 
utilized by children’s naming pairs of 
antonyms. 

Homonyms should be introduced by such 
simple words as their and there or hear and 
here. Care must be taken to make sure the 
yse of each word is clear in children’s minds. 
For some reason the study of homonyms 
arouses more interest than any other form 
of vocabulary building. After a few days of 
drill a poor speller comes in radiant some 
morning with the announcement that he 
found some new homonyms last night. He 
writes them on the board, and some doubting 
Thomas questions one of them. Dictionaries 
are consulted, and the correct decision is 
reached. In this way the habit of consulting 
reputable authority becomes established. 

Some days, as a special favor, five minutes 
of precious spelling time are spent by each 
child’s writing on the board all the homo- 
nyms he knows. Even the poorest speller 
will enjoy this delightful game. 

Since every lesson should be an English 
lesson, then truly every lesson may be a vo- 
tabulary lesson in the hands of an alert 
teacher. The words themselves, the habit of 
looking things up, the enrichment of ideas, 
the mental stimulus—surely, these results 
justify taking a little time for word study. 


Arithmetic Drills and Tests—III 
By Edgar S. Jones : 
DRILL TESTS 


AS kas been suggested, the concluding act 
in Drill Exercises is a systematized Drill 
Test. The total score of the pupil is found 
ty multiplying the number of correct an- 
swers by the value previously given under 
the topie Drills. Typical forms follow. 


Drill Test I 
(Time 5 minutes. Total Score—175. ) 


Add: 
684 698 458 986 
796 678 786 783 
876 287 302 489 
345 396 187 568 
Subtract : Dall _ 
8367 9435 6789 1205 
1896 1396 1289 987 
Multiply : 
789 487 
38 96 
Divide : v= 
87 \/ 3156 


Drill Test II 
(Time 10 minutes. Total Score—400.) 


im @ in 2 minutes. Value for each one 
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879 987 578 

684 684 689 

386 987 384 

789 684 687 

384 289 986 

687 305 986 

568 281 298 
Subtract (4 in 1 minute; value—10.) : 

8268 4468 5300 4287 
2187 2789 1897 1896 

Multiply (3 in 2 minutes; value—25.) : 
, 689 487 834 

76 68 76 
Divide (3 in 2 minutes; value—25.) : 
78\/6345 69\/4837 49 \/ 5520 
Add (2 in 1 minute; value—20.) : 

84 63/4, 

BB 
Subtract (2 in 1 minute; value—20.) : 

6%, 154% 

43% 9%, 
Multiply (2 in 1 minute; value—20.): 

82 X6% 7% X54 


Drill Test III 
Score 275.) 


Multiply (3 in 2 minutes; value—25.) : 


(Time 7 minutes. 








8.69 .568 48.7 
4.7 .67 96 
Divide (2 in 1 minute; value—20.): 
814-64, 734 +2% 
Subtract (4 in 1 minute; value—10.) : 
2634 2681 3456 7348 
1896 1287 1896 1879 
Multiply (3 in 2 minutes; value—25.) : 
865 678 9678 
98 48 487 
Add (3 in 1 minute; value—15.): 
826 687 689 
789 486 486 
122 786 786 
897 983 189 


It is often advisable to have a drill test 
dealing entirely with one phase of exercises, 
as addition or multiplication. Such a meth- 
od is a means of determining where the pu- 
pil’s trouble is. It is often helpful to have a 
real major drill test at the close of each 
quarter or at the close of the first term and 
again at the close of the year. Children will 
make a special effort to become expert in 
accuracy and speed where there are such real 
contests. It is mentioned again that the for- 
mation of the habit of checking is more in- 
strumental than any other feature in in- 
creasing accuracy and speed. It is also ad- 
visable to have a drill test, now and then, 
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wherein the pupil is to make the computa- 
tions and then check each exercise. In types 
of this kind there should be given twice the 
length of time that is given in the regular 
drill tests, or twice the amount of the reg- 
ular score. 


Test on Europe 
By Ruth M. Kellogg 


NDERSCORE the word in each of the 
following sentences which makes the 
sentence true. 


Group A 


1. Europe is bounded on the 
(Africa—Australia—Asia). 

2. The ocean on the west of Europe is 
(Arctic—Atlantic—Pacific). 

3. The largest sea on the south is (Black 
—Mediterranean—Caspian). 

4. Europe is separated from Africa by the 


east by 


(Caucasus Mts.—Strait of Gibraltar— 
Black Sea). 
5. The large peninsula on the north 


of Europe is (Italian—Balkan—Scandi- 
navian). 
6. The Iberian peninsula consists of 


(Spain and Portugal—Corsica and Sardinia 
—Holland and Belgium). 

7. A peninsula which consists of six coun- 
tries is the (Danish—Balkan). 

8. The British Isles consists of (six—four 
—three) countries. 


9. Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania are 


called the (Adriatic — Baltic — 4 gean) 
states. 
10. The largest country of Europe is 


(Germany—France—Russia). 

11. The British Isles are separated from 
the rest of Europe by the (White—North— 
Caspian) Sea. 

12. Norway and Sweden are separated 
from Finland by the (42gean Sea—Gulf of 
Bothnia—Bay of Biscay). 

13. Italy is separated from Yugo-Slavia 
by the (Adriatic—Black—Caspian Sea). 

14. Two countries bounded on the west by 
the Bay of Biscay are (France and Spain 
—Holland and Belgium). 

15. A large island lying to the north of 
Great Britain is (Sardinia—-Corsica— 
Iceland). 

Group B 


Answer either true or false for each of the 
following statements. 

1. The largest range of mountains in 
Europe is the Alps. 

2. The Balkan Mountains extend from 
north to south in Italy. 

3. The Carpathian Mountains separate 
Poland from Yugo-Slavia. 

4. The Pyrenees Mountains 
France from Spain. 


separate 











5. Nearly all of Holland and part of Bel- 
gium are below sea level. 

6. The Iberian Peninsula is a lowland. 
7. All of central Europe is a vast plain. 


8. The White 
coast of Finland. 

9. Four countries which have 
to the sea are Switzerland, Austria, 
gary, and Czechoslovakia. 

10. The Don, Dwina, and Volga are large 
rivers of Russia. 

11. The Seine, Saone, Garonne, Rhone, 
and Loire are important rivers of France. 


Sea indents the northern 


no outlet 
Hun- 





12. The Rhine 
Germany. 
13. The 
Vistula. 
14. The section of Russia where the soil 
is very fertile and adapted to the production 
of grain is called Ukraine. 


and Danube are rivers of 





chief river of Poland is the 








Group C 

Fill in the blanks in the following sen- 
Lences. 

1. Europe ranks 
the continents. 

2. The population of all Europe is approx- 
imately 

3. Heavy and moderately heavy rainfall 
prevails in the half of Europe. 

4. Europe mostly in the 
zone. 

5. The climate is approximately 





— in size among 








lies 


Group D 

Below is given a list of capital cities of 
Europe. In the blank following each capi- 
tal, place the name of the country in which 
it is located. 

1. London 

2. Warsaw 
Vienna ———_—__ 
Moscow 
Bern 
Paris —— 
Copenhagen 
Stockholm 
9. Bucharest 
10. Madrid 
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Group E 

Below is given a list of descriptive phrases 
about places of interest in Europe. In the 
blank following each sentence write the 
name of the place or city which is described. 
1. The largest opera house in the world 
beautiful cathedral in 


2. A Germany 








3. The city in which the Vatican is located 


4. The country called the Land of the 
Midnight Sun 
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5. A famous gambling resort 
6. The highest mountain peak in Europe 


7. A city built on a group of small islands 
8. An island containing a noted volcano 


9. A famous rock which aids in controlling 
ships between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Mediterranean Sea 

10. A city noted 


for diamond cutting 
Group F 

Below is given a list of articles produced 
in Europe. Write after each article the 
name of the city or place in which it is pro- 
duced in the largest quantities. 

1. Cotton goods— 
Diamonds —————— 
Carpets and rugs 
Flower bulbs 
Clocks and watches 
6. Sulphur 
7. Automobiles and airplanes 
8. Wine 
9. Linen 
10. Salt ——__ 

11. Woolen goods —————— 
12. Silk 
13. Wheat 





1S Ww Ww 


~ 
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U.S. History Test—Our Civil War 
By Russell L. Connelley 


ILL the blanks in each of the following 
statements with the word which will 
make the statement true. 

1. There were at the beginning of the war 
states for the Union and for 
the Confederacy. 

2. The battle of 
ing point in the war. 

3. In the East, the North wished to cap- 
ture the city of 

4. The fall of 
sippi River to the North. 

5. has been called the Rock of 
Chickamauga. 

6. Sherman is noted for his famous march 
to —— 

7. The war resulted in the preservation of 
the 

8. General Early made a raid into the 
Valley. 

9. General said, “I shall fight it 
out on this line if it takes all summer.” 

10. General Lee surrendered to Grant, 
April 








marked the turn- 








opened the Missis- 























(True-False) 

1. At the beginning of the war the popula- 
tion of the North was greater than that of 
the South. 

2. The Union soldiers were victorious in 
the Battle of Bull Run. 
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8. The Battle of Shiloh was; One of the 
bloodiest battles of the war. 

4. Abraham Lincoln issued the Emancipy. 
tion Proclamation. 

5. The Emancipation Proclamation wept 
into effect January 1, 1863. 

6. The South tried to bring about a block. 
ade of northern ports. 

7. Neither side cared to have control oj 
the border states. 

8. The Battle of Gettysburg was the only 
important battle fought on northern soil, 

9. The negroes were not freed until some 
time after the war was over. 

10. Citizenship for the negro came as a re- 
sult of the war. 

11. The South still claimed the right to 
secede after the war. 

12. The chief object of the Civil War, 
from its beginning, had been to free the 
negroes. 





A 


bas 


Car 


dre 


dre 


dre 


dre 


pap 


bro’ 


bac! 


and 


yell 









ANSWERS 
Completion True-False 
1. Twenty-two, eleven 1. True 
2. Gettysburg 2. False 
3. Richmond 3. True 
4. Vicksburg 4. True 
5. Thomas 5. True 
6. The sea (or) Savannah 6. False 
7. Union 7. False 
8. Shenandoah 8. True 
9. Grant 9. False 
10. 9, 1865 10. True 
: 11. False 
12. False 






“The Daffodils” 


By Lillie Allen Smith 


F I were an artist, I would paint for you 

the picture contained in this first stanza: 
fields of daffodils stretching away in every 
direction. There would be trees in my pl 
ture, too—and a lake. I think there must be 
a hill, also, in the foreground, from which 
point of view the poet, in surprise, looket 
out upon the green and gold carpet at <a 
feet, because he said, “All at once I saw. 

There are two impressions of the lovely 
scene he wished us to get. One is the null 
ber of the flowers—“a crowd,” “a host,” 
the stars on the milky way,” “ten thousane 
at a glance.” The other is the gayety of the 
flowers. Wordsworth was feeling lonely 
this particular day—so he told us in the firs 
line of the poem—but when he saw the dat: 
fodils fluttering in the breeze and outdo 
the dancing waves in glee, he, t00, felt ga! 

And so he looked at them a long, long t™* 
with no thought of the pleasure he was 
ing up for the future. However, many Um 
thereafter, when he was not able to take h* 
daily ramble about the English countrys 
his heart was warmed by the happy memon 
of that field of daffodils. 
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The Coming of Spring 
‘By Ruth Blackburn 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
SprING—Tall girl dressed in white, carrying a 
basket of flowers. 
SoutH WIND—Tall boy dressed as a page and 
carrying a trumpet. 





TuLirs—Small girls in pink crepe-paper 
dresses. 
HyacINTHS—Small girls in blue crepe-paper 
dresses. 
VioLETS—Small girls in purple crepe-paper 
dresses. 


DAFFODILS—Small girls in yellow crepe-paper 
dresses. 

BUTTERFLIES—Small girls in yellow crepe- 
paper dresses with crepe paper wings. 

Ropins—Small boys in jackets made of calico; 
brown back, red breast. 

BLUEBIRDS—Small boys. 
backs and red breasts. 

Frocs—Small boys. 
and cream breasts. 

Bees—Small boys. 
yellow facings. 





Jackets with blue 
Jackets with green backs 


Jackets of brown, with 
(Enter Spring.) 

SPRING (looking around)—I must have come 
early. There is no one else here. I must call 
South Wind. Maybe he knows where my helpers 
aree Oh, South Wind! 

(Enter South Wind, bowing.) 

South Winp—Oh, Spring, did you call? I 
thought I heard your voice. 

SprING—Yes, none of my helpers are here. 
There can’t be spring without birds and bees. 
You and I can’t drive away winter all by our- 


selves, We will have to find our helpers. You 
call them, South Wind. Call the Robins. They 
should be here first. 

(South Wind goes to door and calls. Enter 


Robins. ) 


SPRING—Oh, here you are. I was afraid I had 
‘ome too early when I didn’t see any of you here. 
RoBIN—We’ve been here a long time, but some 

days it was so cold we couldn’t go about much. 
wae Music: “Progressive Music Series,” 
ne, Silver, Burdett & Company, publisher.) 


The robins are here, 

The robins are here, 

We've all come to meet you, 
We’re glad now to greet you, 
We've come a long way 

To meet you to-day. 

The robins will sing, 

Glad carols will bring 

From March to September. 
You surely remember 

We're happy and bright 
From morning till night. 


SPRINC—Has anyone seen the Bluebirds? 


Entertainment Department 


SPRING MATERIAL 


SouTH WIND—I saw one as I was coming 
along yesterday. I'll see if I can find them. 


(Enter Bluebirds.) 


BLUEBIRD—The south wind blows warm and 
gently to-day and I thought I heard Spring, her- 
self, calling. Why, yes, there she is! 

SPRING—I’m glad to see you. When the Blue- 
birds come, it’s time for flowers to bloom. My 
Flower Children will surely be here soon. (Enter 
Tulips.) Here are the Tulips now. They are 
always so gay in the early spring when winter 
hovers near. 

(Song. Music: 
Book One.) 
Flowers and birdies are here now to stay, 
Here now to stay, here now to stay. 

Winter has gone and spring’s come here to-day, 
Come here to-day, to-day. 


“Progressive Music Series,” 


(Hyacinths enter during song.) 
SPRING—The Hyacinths have come, too. 
HYACINTH—We came as soon as we could after 

the snow had melted. We wanted to come 
sooner, but we were afraid of winter. It seems 
so pleasant now that spring is here and the south 
wind blows all day. Why, there’s a Butterfly! 
and another, and another! Look! Look! 

First BUTTERFLY—We heard Spring’s voice, 
and we thought our friends the Flowers must be 
here. 

SECOND BUTTERFLY—We Butterflies are so 
happy to be out in the sunshine. We have been 
shut up in the dark all winter, you know. 

(Song: 
One.) 


Book 


“Progressive Music Series,” 


Butterfly in airy flight, 
Flashing in the sunshine; 
Lightly dipping, 
Honey sipping, 
From the flowers bright. 
Butterfly, so light and gay, 
Like a living sunbeam, 
Swiftly glancing, 
Ever dancing, 
Then you dart away. 

THIRD . BUTTERFLY—Our 


will be coming soon. 
bring them out. 


cousins, the Bees, 
This warm sunshine will 


(Enter Bees.) 
BEE—Here we are. Isn’t this a fine day? 
came to see if Spring was here. \ 
(Song: Music Series,” Book 
One.) 


The butterflies and bumblebees 

Go floating on the warm spring air, 
Tra la lalalala. Tra la la la la, 

Tra la la la la la la.. 

They dance above the blossoming trees, 
And flitter, flutter here and there. 
Tra la, la, ete. 


We 


“Progressive 


(Enter Violets, very quietly.) 
SPRING—Here are the Violets, as quiet as 
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ever. 
selves. 

TULIPS—We couldn’t have spring without the 
Violets, though. 

(Enter Daffodils.) 

DaFFopILS—We heard Spring calling. We 
were afraid to come out for fear of the cold, but 
now it seems quite warm. 

DAFFopDIL—Did I hear a frog? 
heard a frog. 


They never have a thing to say for them- 





I thought I 


(Enter Frogs.) 


FroG—Yes you heard a frog. We just found 
out it was time to wake from our winter nap. 


SPRING—Nearly all my helpers are here now. 
With the south wind blowing, it will soon be 
warm and fair. The birds’ singing will make 
everyone glad, and the flowers can cover all the 
dark, ugly places of the earth and make them 
beautiful. Then it will be spring, indeed. You 
see I need each one of you to help make spring. 
The birds must sing, the flowers must bloom, the 
bees and butterflies must flit about—each one 
must do a part. 

.(Song: “Progressive Music Series,” 
One, page 102.) 


Book 


Note:—Rubenstein’s “Melody in F” may be used ef- 
fectively as prelude and postlude. 


Grandpa’s Garden 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


My grandpa has a garden 
That never wilts or fades, 
Although he never plows it up, 

Or waters it, or spades. 


He never worries if it storms, 
Or fears the hottest sun; 

And yet his garden’s filled with plants, 
And he just loves each one! 


He’ll say to me, “Come, take a look. 
Now aren’t those pansies sweet! 
Oh, see this lovely hyacinth— 
And here’s a marguerite!” 


My grandpa’s very feeble, 
For he’s past eighty-nine, 
And yet his lovely garden 
Is always in its prime. 


Yes, Grandpa has a garden 

Without scarecrow, fence, or dog; 
And, all in lovely colors, 

Keeps it in his catalogue! 


Mr. Mockingbird’s Cousin 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


Away at the top of an old oak tree 
A gay brown thrasher sat. 
“Whippoorwill,” “Bobwhite,” “What cheer?” he 
sang. 
Now, what do you think of that! 














“The Bell of Atri” 


By Marion Mitchell Walker 


CHARACTERS 
KING WOMEN 
SYNDIC OLD MAN 
COURTIERS OTTO 
CITIZENS WooDSMAN 
KNIGHT Boys 


DOMINO (the old horse) 
SCENE I 
Scene—The village street showing 
the bellhouse and bell. King, Syndic, 
and Courtiers are assembled on street. 


DIALOGUE 

KInG—Surely, there is not in all the 
Roman country a town more beautiful 
than our Atri. See how peacefully it 
rests in the lap of the hills! It is like 
a tired child who has climbed part 
way and then sat down to rest in the 
sunshine. 
Itisa beautiful town. We 
must see that Atri is as clean as it 
looks. Your Majesty, we must see 
that no wrong is done in Atri. 


SYNDIC 


Kinc—See! the workmen have com- 
pleted the building of the bellhouse 
and have hung the mighty bell! 


SYyNDIC—Your Majesty, I do not 


understand. What is the purpose of 
the bell” 
KING—To right all wrongs! I have 


placed a roof over this bell, and on the 
bell hangs a rope. Whenever wrong 
is done to any citizen, he shall instant- 
ly notify us by ringing the bell. You, 
our Syndic, will be the judge and 
right the wrong. 
CITIZENS—Bravo! 
king! 
Synpic—That I will do, Your Maj- 
esty. Perhaps it is a good thing that 
the bell is so near my office, so that I 
can always hear it when it rings. 
KiInG—Let us see that not even the 
least one of us suffers unjustly, and 
let us also see that each offender is 
punished when the Bell of Atri rings! 


Long live the 


SCENE Il 

Scene—The village street with the 
bell. Syndic is seen at window near 
by poring over legal books. 

(First Man comes running at full 
speed and rings the bell furiously. 
Syndic looks out.) 

SyNpIC—How now, my 
What offends you? 

First MAN—Offends me, indeed! It 
is my neighbor’s cow, Your Honor. 
She offends me by tearing madly 
through my garden, uprooting my 
vines and eating my vegetables—my 
vegetables that were to feed my little 
ones! 

Synpic—Calm yourself, my dear 
man. How often has this cow been in 
your garden? 


friend? 
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First MAN—Each morning I find her there, 
Your Honor. 


Synpic—About how much of your garden is 
destroyed? 


First MAN—Fully one fourth, Your Honor. 


SYNpic—tTell your neighbor that his cow must 
be kept in his own field, and that I order him to 
deliver to you, as it is ready, fully one fourth of 
all the fruit and vegetables that grow in his own 
garden. You are dismissed. 
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I'irst MAN—Your Honor is very kind, 
low and leaves.) 


(Bows 


(Syndic returns to his office and is busily 
studying when the bell rings feebly. He hurries 
out to find an old man with white hair pulling at 
the rope.) 


SyNnpDIc—My dear fellow, what is your trouble’ 


OLD MAN—Your Honor, I am hungry! [| am 
too old to go with the fishing boats as I once did 
The captain of the fishing vessels in our little 
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Words reprinted by permission from “‘For Days and Days” by Annette Wynne. 
Copyright, 1919, by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


bay has forbidden me to fish with my 
own little boat, because I am no longer 
strong enough to run one of his own 
vessels. 

SynDIc—Where do you live? 

OLD MAN—I have a little shack 
along the shore. I can mend nets, but 
the captain will give me no work. 

SyNpic—You have my permission 
to catch all the fish that you can from 
your little boat. To-day I shall send 
notice to this captain that from now 
on you will mend all his nets at the 
usual price. If the captain does not 
abide by my decision, come again, ani 
ring the Bell of Atri. 

OLD MAN (grasps Syndiec’s hand 
and kisses it)—The gods will be kind 
to him who helps the needy! (Frits.) 

(Syndic returns to office and re- 
sumes his study, only to be disturbed 
again by the ringing of the bell. Hi 
hurries out to find a woman pulling 
the rope.) 

SYNDIC—My 
troubles you? 

WomMAN—My grapes! My boeaiuti- 
ful grapes! I went to gather them 
for market and all the ripe ones wer 
gone! 

Synpic—Gone! 
took them? 

WomAN—Those boys! Each year 
they steal my black grapes as fast # 
they ripen. 

SyNpIC—How many boys are there 
who do this? 

WomaN—Four boys, Your Honor. 
They are the miller’s sons. 

SynpIc—The miller should kee? 
them at work in the mill. I shall send 
word to him that each of these boys 
must work two days for you, begit 
ning to-morrow. Make them pick 
your ripe grapes and carry them ° 
market for you. They are stron 
young rascals! I scarcely think the) 
will bother you after that. 

WomaNn—Your Honor is very Kind 
I thank you. (Bows and leaves.) 

(Syndic returns to office and tne 
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lies tossing With a hot fever. The donkey carts 
and fish wagons pass my door and their noises 
make my baby cry, although she does not know 
that she cries. Is there not something that you 
can do to help us? 

Synpic—Otto, you should have rung the bell 
of Atri before! The King hung it there to right 
all wrongs, and surely, here is a very great 
wrong! I shall at once place signs on the street 
about your home, preventing the wagons from 
passing that way until your baby is better. Go 
home to her now, and I will take care of the 
street noises. 

Qrro—May the gods reward you for your 
kindness. (Ewits.) 

Synpic (stands looking at the bell) —To right 
al wrongs! A large task for a King, a bell, and 
a Syndic! Bell of Atri, you are doing a noble 
work, but it has been somewhat hard on your 
rope. Many a troubled hand has pulled that 
rope, looking for justice, until it is now un- 
raveled and worn. (Enter Woodsman with 
briony vines.) Here comes my good friend, the 
Woodsman, with his axe. Where have you been, 
my friend? 

WoopsMAN—I was in the forest chopping dead 
wood, and all about a tree that I cut, I found this 
strong vine of briony. See? Is it not like a 
rope? 

SynpIC—I have need of a rope. Look! The 
rope of our bell has been pulled until it can 
scarcely be reached any more, it has become so 
frayed. 

WoopsMAN—I have often made swings for my 
children from these briony vines. I am sure 
that I can splice this vine onto the ends of the 
rope. (He braids the vine to the rope.) 

SynpDic—Very good! Let us not take the 
green leaves from the vine. Our rope looks very 
lestive, as if our Bell of Atri wore a laurel 


‘wreath, 


SCENE III 


Scene—Home of the Knight. (Knight sits at 
‘table counting gold.) 

KNIGHT—Ah! Welladay! Time was when no 
one could beat me at the horse and hound game. 
lcould take any fence in the countryside. The 
wild bear fled before me in the forest, and my 
timson hooded falcons were known far and wide. 
But now, my gold! My gold! My beauties! 
Handles gold lovingly.) When one grows old, 
"hat matter camps and courts of other years? 
What matter vineyards green and gardens gay? 
‘old is the old man’s friend, his only friend, for 
Means comfort. It was a good day’s work 
when I sold my hounds and horses. My hawks, 
00, brought a pretty sum. Even the rent from 
"y Vineyards and gardens pile up one golden 
meauity on another. Let me see. Why did I keep 
a old Domino? Nothing but a worn-out nag! 
mo to be the best horse in the country, but 
- _ a nag. I can’t sell him. No one would 
hake = (Rises and goes to window, where he 
he — the stable.) There he stands shiv- 
os ms his stall. J’ll turn him loose. Let him 

ae Streets and look for a living! (Exit 
ve : Soon returns.) There! One burden 
ting! “4 now, all of my time for you, my beau- 

‘ My gold! My gold! 


Entertainment Department 


SCENE IV 
Scene—Street showing again the Bell of Atri. 
Citizens strolling, talking, and gesticulating. 
First WoMAN—Is it not wicked that the 
Knight should turn poor old Domino out in the 
streets ? 


SECOND WoMAN—I could weep when I see the 
old horse. His head hangs in shame, to be thus 
turned from home. 


First WOMAN—One eye is blind, and the street 
dogs keep him running all day long. He can 
scarcely see where he goes. Yesterday they 
chased him through the briars until his poor coat 
was torn and bleeding. Poor Domino! 

SECOND WOMAN—Poor Domino! His master 
thinks of naught but gold. Last week the old 
horse was in my yard trying to eat the leaves 
from my olive tree. I let him stay, for there is 
little chance for him to eat, the way he is routed. 
But before he had more than a taste, two dogs 
were at his heels, and away stumbled poor old 
Domino. 

First WOMAN—Poor old horse! Something 
should be done for him. He cannot speak for 
himself. 





(Women pass from stage to the right, talking 
as they go. After a moment or two of silence, 
the bell rings. This is caused by old Domino’s 
trying to eat the leaves from the briony vine. At 
the sound, the Syndic looks out the window, then 
comes running.) 

Synpic—What is this? The Knight’s horse! 

(The two women hurriedly return from the 
right.) 

First WoMAN—Old Domino! It is he that is 
ringing the bell. 

SECOND WoOMAN—Look! The poor, starved 
beast was trying to reach the briony leaves that 
were left on the vine. Poor Domino! 

Synpic—Our bell always tells the truth. It 
says: “Someone hath done a wrong, hath done a 
wrong!” Surely this poor, hungry beast has 
done right to pull the rope. 





(By this time the other citizens have rushed tn 
and are exclaiming and talking together.) 

First CiT1zEN—The Knight should be made to 
care for him. 

SECOND CITIZEN—He does naught but sit and 
count his gold, while his good friend Domino 
starves. 








Spring Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days. A most use- 

ful collection in preparing for spring programs 
-Arbor Day, Bird Day, Easter, May Day, 
Mother’s Day, and Peace Day. (192 pages. 40 
cents.) 

Plays for School Days. Twenty-one short plays 
adapted to intermediate and grammar grades. 
Includes a spring play and two May Day Plays. 
(112 pages. 40 cents.) 


A Pageant of Spring. Includes from 90 to 150 
children of all grades. Plays thirty minutes. 
(15 cents.) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Boy—I gave him a cool drink yesterday. 

SYNDIC—You are a good lad. 

Boy—aAnd one cold, stormy day I led him into 
our little barn, he was shivering so. 

SYNDIC—-Have you a barn, my lad? 

Boy—Yes, Your Honor, we have a warm barn. 

SYNDIC—Two of you men go bring the Knight 
to me. Tell him I demand that he come at once. 

(Exit two men, bowing. They soon return 
with proud Knight.) 

Synpic—What do you mean, sir, by starving 
your horse? In his hunger he sought out our 
bell and ate the leaves from the vine that serves 
as a rope. 

KNIGHT—That is of no interest to me. Per- 
haps he likes briony leaves. 

SyNpic—Indeed, you shall not jest about this 
matter. Anyone who rings this bell will receive 
justice, and Old Domino must be treated kindly. 
Listen, Knight. Through years of youth and 
sport this horse was your faithful friend. His 
flashing eyes and feet have carried you through 
many a victorious conquest. He has been your 
most devoted friend and your slave. Even now, 
though you spurn him, he would lovingly nuzzle 
your hand—the hand that is hard and shriveled 
like your soul—hard and shriveled from handling 
gold. You no longer deserve Domino’s love nor 
his company, so | am taking him from you. 
Here, Boy. (Boy runs up to him.) I am giving 
Old Domino into your keeping. You will give 
him food, shelter, and the care that he so richly 
deserves. Sir Knight, you shall pay for this 
food, shelter, and care. And now (turning to 
Knight) you may return to your castle and your 
hard, unfriendly gold. 

(Knight exits, abashed and ashamed. The 
crowd stands back and silently watches him go: 
Enter King and his train.) 

KInNG—I have heard of Old Domino’s plea for 
mercy, and it pleases me much that the prayers 
from dumb lips be answered. Let us never for- 
get to be kind to the least of these, our friends, 
who cannot speak our language. Our bell— 


“Cometh into court and pleads the cause 

Of creatures dumb and unknown to the laws; 
And this shall make, in every Christian clime, 
The Bell of Atri famous for all time.” 


In the Diner 
By Lilian Vandevere 


The diner is a funny place, 
With tables in a row, 

And in between a narrow walk, 
Where all the waiters go. 

Hach table has a window, too, 
As close as close can be; 

One hardly has the time to eat, 
There’s so much there to see. 


And Mother wonders why it is 
That milk is hard to take, 

When right outside are daisy fields, 
And then a shining lake. 

It’s like a magic carpet is— 
That’s really how it feels— 

To eat in this queer dining room, 
This dining room on wheels! 











Fifth-Grade Current Events 
By Viancia S. Riggs 


T 1S often extremely difficult to teach current 

events effectively in the lower grades. The 
following plan has been both helpful and inter- 
esting to my fifth-grade pupils. Since we have 
early dismissal on Friday afternoon, it is neces- 
sary to unite some classes or to omit part of the 
work. On this day, therefore, I find it profitable 
to combine the classes in English, current 
events, and history. 

Topics of particular interest are assigned, or 
the pupils themselves each choose a_ topic. 
Since many of the children in the class subscribe 
to a children’s current-events paper, they readily 
find good subjects for discussion. 

On my desk I keep a set of small cards on 
which are typed the names of the pupils. As 
each card is drawn from the pack, the child 
whose name appears on it responds with his or 
her topic. After the report has been given, a 
discussion follows, each member of the class 
taking part. 

In the fifth grade, the topics must necessarily 
be brief and simple, but the activity has created 
an interest in present-day affairs. In addition, 
it affords practice in oral expression, and train- 
ing in an audience situation. 


Our First-Grade Exhibit 
By Helen E. Lance 


N THE spring, I secured permission from 

one of our local merchants to use his show 
window for an exhibit of work done during the 
year in the first grade. The exhibit attracted 
wide attention and a great deal of favorable 
comment. It included construction work, bird 
houses, objects modeled from clay, drawings, 
poster work, writing, sentence strips, number 
work, and many other things. The interest of 
both the children and the patrons made the 
exhibit well worth the effort put forth to prepare 
for it. 


Painting on Glass 
By Myrtle Day 


NE may buy framed glass or get scrap glass 
QO cut and framed. On white drawing paper 
the same size as the glass, draw a design. Some 
suggested ones are silhouettes of trees, ships, 
buildings, or the outline of a landscape. Ships 
and lighthouses against sunset skies make lovely 
colored pictures. Place the glass over the pic- 
ture, and, with a finely pointed camel’s-hair 
paintbrush, trace the design with lacquer. Paint 
the glass with the desired colors. Place some 
crushed tin foil under the glass, in order to make 
the design stand out. 

Old glass-bottomed trays may be renovated by 
the method just described. An interesting de- 
sign for a tray would be a cecropia moth, filled 
in with natural colors. Milkweed may be used 
in place of tin foil as a background. 
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Butterfly Decorations 
By Emma Boundy 


PRETTY way to decorate a primary room 

in the spring is to use paper butterflies, 
which the children can make themselves. Those 
made by our grade after the children had studied 
butterflies were of various sizes and colors. 
The children cut them out of white drawing pa- 
per and then colored them as they desired, with 
water colors or crayons. 

Using a gray silk thread, I made a network 
across the room, high enough to be almost un- 
noticeable. Then I attached one end of a silk 
thread to the body of each butterfly, and fastened 
the other end to the network above. I creased 
the bodies of the butterflies, and they seemed to 
be flitting about the room. They may also be 
pinned to the curtains. The butterflies make 
the room look airy and attractive to the pupils, 
and the work of preparing them furnishes a per- 
ticularly enjoyable seat-work activity. 








A NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


HE editors are very anxious to make 

this department one that will be of the 
greatest possible benefit to teachers. They 
will therefore be especially interested in 
receiving short contributions of merit from 
teachers who are trying new and progres- 
sive ideas in their schoolrooms. Have you 
found an original and interesting way to 
teach nature study? Are you especially in- 
terested in manuscript writing? Are you 
trying to get away from traditional, set 
ways of teaching? Are you keeping in- 
formed of what is going on among the lead- 
ers in progressive education, and giving 
some of their theories a trial in your class- 
room? Send us an account of your ideas, 
your plans, your accomplishments. 


<M 


In preparing manuscripts, observation of 
the following points will simplify the task 
of the editors: An article should not be 
longer than 300 words. It should be writ- 
ten on white unruled paper 8% by i11 
inches. If possible, it should be typewrit- 
ten, double-spaced; otherwise, it should be 
plainly written, with space between the 
lines. The author’s name and address 
should appear in the upper left-hand corner 
of the first page of the article. A married 
woman should give her Christian name, not 
her husband’s. 


Cm 


The price for each accepted article is 
one dollar. This includes all publication 
rights. Unavailable contributions to this 
department cannot be returned, and will 
therefore be destroyed. Address all arti- 
cles for this department to Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, New York. 
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Teaching State Geography 
By Ruth L. Tracy 


HE course of study in Arizona requires tha 

the geography of the state be taught in th 
fifth grade. I found that my pupils were ny 
particularly interested in Arizona’s geography 
since they felt they already knew about their ow) 
state. However, the plan described below heii 
their interest throughout the entire period of 
time devoted to state geography. 

On the first day of our study, I asked my py. 
pils whether they would not like to write books 
about Arizona, and, when they had finished them, \ 
to send them to a school in some other state § * 
They decided that this would be interesting, espe- 
cially if they wrote about the many things which 
were not found in their regular geography text- 
books. 

The pupils drew outlines of the state, and 
used them as patterns to cut the pages of their § \ 
books. Next, they listened as I read to them§ 
from a book about Arizona. Only a few lines § . 
had been read when the pupils wanted to conf » 
tribute information. Some of them had lived in 
different parts of the state. The discussions 
were therefore quite comprehensive. Pictures, 
taken by the children themselves, colored post 
cards, and prints clipped from local papers were 
inserted in each book. 

Covers. were made for the books from heavy 
construction paper, and brass fasteners wert 
used to hold the pages together. Some of the 
pupils chose to paste suitable pictures on th 
covers; others drew in rivers and located cities 
and towns, thus making the cover a map of the 
state. The word “Arizona” was printed on @ 
the covers. 

Correlation of state and national geographi 
has taken care of itself this year. The pupils 
are eager to draw contrasts and make compat 
sons between their own state and other states 
different sections of the country. 























An Aid in Composition Work 
By Norah Smaridge 






UR local papers frequently print little cat 

positions or stories in their childress 
columns. I encourage the children to bring 
clippings of these stories to me, and #* 
change from the usual work, occasionally " 
write stories for these columns. 

Aside from seeing that they observe the rules | 
I do not, of course, aid the children it we 
with their compositions. However, writing “ 
actual publication spurs them on to do their bes 
and neatest work, and interest is naturally ve" 
keen. , 

The children keep copies of their st 
when the papers are out, we criticize the sw" 
together, endeavoring to realize how eae ” “f 
fell short of the standard, or (as is somet ‘ 
the case) how someone managed to ape 
I find that the work is a real stimulus 
composition writing. 
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your lunch at another—and then camp at a third! Day after day. 


Or live in snug comfort in a cozy cabin nestling on a wooded lake shore. 


























MINNESOTA 


Sportland of 10,000 lakes 


What a glorious outing you can really have in Minnesota! Eat your breakfast at one lake—have 


Or in a hospitable modern 


resort hotel affording every facility for sports, for social contacts, for rest and quiet. 


That’s the beauty of having—not just a dozen, or a hundred—but 10,000 crystal-clear, grass-and- 


tree-bordered lakes within reach of your car! Or of the bus and railroad! 


You can play every day, every hour. You can fish for bass, trout, pike, “muskie” anywhere. 
You can swim, row, sail, canoe on dreamy moon-lit waters—dance, golf, motor on smooth roads to 
spots of scenic and historic fame, explore primeval forests, take over-night steamer trips on Lake 


Superior. 


Minnesota with its hills of mountainous proportions—its forests, prairies, beautiful free camp sites, 
cabin colonies, resort hotels—its streams, rivers, and 10,000 sparkling lakes can offer you 
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you with accommodations and supplies at most reasonable 


dairying, business, and prosperous happy living. 
Begin today to get acquainted with Minnesota. 


“We'd Sure Like To Have You With Us This Year.” 


1440 University 
M 


any kind of recreation you desire, at prices you will be glad to pay. 
You will find Minnesotans genial, hospitable—eager to make you happy, and to supply 
Here, too, you will 
meet interesting people from all parts of the United States, and from foreign countries. 
For Minnesota is the national playground of travel-wise and pleasure-loving people. 

Come to play in Minnesota this year. A vacation in its cool, tonic air—in its bright 
sunshine and salubrious climate is the best health policy you can buy. 
And while here to play, investigate its unusual opportunities for successful farmivig, 


prices. 


Let us send you our interesting free 
booklets. Check the booklets you’d like to have on the coupon below and mail it today 


Ten Thousand Lakes - Greater Minnesota Association 


Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


inneapolis - Duluth 























































10,000 Lakes of Minnesota Association, 
Dept. 130. St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me your FREE literature, and 
information on items | have checked. 









Address 

















(_] Resorts [_] Lake-front Homes 
{_} Cabins [ } Dairying 
[ ] Fishing [ ] Farming 
{_} Golf {_} Business 
Name...... 





































































For Their Gardens 


By Norah Smaridge 


HE first-grade pupils in my room delighted 
in making novelties for their gardens. 
They had decided that gardens looked very bleak 
and bare when there was nothing but small sticks 
standing up to mark where the seeds had been 
sown. They therefore drew flags, colored them 
with bright colors, and mounted them on the 
sticks. Before mounting them, however, they 
gave them a coat of varnish to make them rain- 
proof. As a change from flags, simple flower 
und animal shapes were used. 


Arousing Interest in Books 
By Rebecca Rice 


HE public library will send books to every 

schoolroom in our city that desires them. 
Since not all my pupils can go to the library to 
get books by themselves, I avail myself of this 
privilege. The librarian of the school depart- 
ment will pick out an assortment of books, or the 
teacher may choose them herself. I get books 
containing history stories, good fiction, and sup- 
plementary geography material. These I list 
under different groups. 

Sometimes, when I find that a certain book 
which I consider valuable does not seem popular, 
I pick out some part of it to read to the class. 
At an exciting place, when interest in the book is 
at fever pitch, I put it back on the shelf, and 
suggest to the pupils that they borrow it. Con- 
sequently, it is often reserved weeks ahead of 
time. Sometimes I ask the children to be able 
to tell, as an oral composition, the part of a story 
they liked best. 


A Project in Civics 
By Delia Downard 


HE pupils in my seventh and eighth grades 

were not interested in civics. To put some 
life into the work, we took the fifth and sixth 
grades into our plan, and organized a small 
county government. Election day came. We 
obtained sample ballots and held an election. 
Since courts were difficult for the pupils to 
understand, we organized a fiscal court. Several 
pupils appeared before this body, impersonating 
various citizens of the neighborhood and asking 
for appropriations for road building, bridges, 
and other county improvements. The county 
road engineer, in the person of a fifth-grade boy, 
appeared before the court asking that it author- 
ize the purchase of new road machinery. Our 
county has employed a county farm agent for 
several years, and one pupil came before the 
court asking for employment as this agent for 
another year. 

We also impaneled a grand jury and a petit 
jury, selected attorneys, and proceeded with a 
trial. 

As a result of this project, the pupils in all 
four of the grades learned the names and duties 
of most of our county officials, the qualifications 
and salaries of these officials, the qualifications of 
a voter, how a county is divided into precincts, 
and how an election is held. In addition, they 
obtained a new interest in the affairs of their 
county, and a new enthusiasm for civics lessons. 
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Stick Printing 
By Frances Williams Schuetze 


RIMARY children enjoy making booklet cov- 

ers from squared paper and decorating them 
with either border or surface patterns of stick 
printing. Designing wall paper for a doll house 
is another engaging activity, which calls for both 
surface and border patterns. Stick printing 
teaches children color harmony and design. As 
the work progresses and the pupils become profi- 
cient in the art of printing, the teacher should 
encourage them to strive for originality in their 
designs as much as possible. 

Small spools may be used to produce interest- 
ing designs. Other shapes may be cut from soft 
wood, or the pupils may bring tiny, odd-shaped 
blocks from home. These extra forms add vari- 
ety to the work, and give the pupils opportunity 
for more original ideas. 


A Nature Study Activity 
By Antonia Vejtasa 


LL children love to observe nature. My 
~\X pupils have enjoyed a study of birds. They 
gathered last year’s birds’ nests in the winter 
and the early spring, and, when the birds began 
to come back from the South, watched them 
closely. 

They arranged the nests in twigs and placed 
them inside the schoolroom windows. Whenever 
a pupil saw a nest resembling one that we had 
gathered, he watched to see what kind of bird 
had built it, and what kind of egg was in it. 
The pupils were then given a picture of that bird 
to color. The picture was placed by the nest to 
which it belonged. With a salt and flour mix- 
ture (two parts of salt and one of flour mixed 
with water), each pupil molded eggs of the 
proper size, and, after drying them, painted them 
with water colors the same color as the bird’s 
eggs. 


A Health Program Suggestion 
By Lois E. Mitchell 


N A one-room school, the health problem some- 
times becomes a problem. It can be solved in 

the third grade in the following interesting and 
simple manner. 

Health, spelling, and art are correlated. Let 
each pupil make a small booklet of wrapping pa- 
per and divide each page in half by a horizontal 
line. On the upper part of this page let the pupil 
write the words in the spelling lesson for the 
day. Along with these words he may write two 
which have to do with some phase of the day’s 
health work. On the bottom half of the page he 
writes out a health slogan which contains the 
two words chosen for the spelling lesson, and 
then draws and colors a picture which will illus- 
trate it. 

For example, if the health lesson is on care of 
the teeth, the words “clean” and “tooth” may be 
added to the spelling list. The slogan for the 
day may be, “A clean tooth never decays,” or 
“Even a tooth wants to be clean.” To illustrate 
this, a tooth may be drawn, or a tooth brush. If 
the children choose their own pictures and man- 
ners of representation, the work of each child 
will take on a very original aspect. 
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A Tropical Garden 


By Elizabeth C. Butterway 





OULD you like to have a bit of the tropic 
in your schoolroom? If so, procure , 
large fish bowl. From a quiet place along a rive, 
or creek bank, where the water has backed y 
and made a desirable place for insects, bugs, ani 
other creeping things to lay eggs, get a mixtyy 
of sand, dirt, and moss, and put it in the botton 
of the bowl. Put a few small plants or fer 
around the edge of the bowl. Sprinkle the cop. 
tents well with warm water, and place the bow 
in a sunny window, sprinkling it occasionally x 
needed. 

If the sand-silt-moss mixture is fertile, as ji 
should be, you will soon be rewarded by an arra 
of animal life that will furnish material for na. 
ture study for many a day. Bugs and insect: 
appear and mysteriously disappear, as if }y 
magic. A violet, if planted, will spring up in, 
few days. Moss and ferns around the edges ¢' 
the bowl give the garden a tropical atmosphere 
and a few dainty flowers give it color. The chil- 
dren will enjoy it greatly. 


A Homemade Hectograph 
By Diana Wilson 


ISSOLVE four ounces of gelatin in a pint o! 
cold water. Add a pint of glycerin, and 
put the mixture on the stove, stirring it con 
stantly. When it begins to boil, pour it into 
pan, about 8 by 12 inches in size, to cool. If air 
bubbles appear, prick them before the mixture 





begins to harden. The surface should be hari 
and smooth. After each use of the hectograph, 
clean the surface with lukewarm water and ‘ 
soft sponge, and allow it to harden thorough 
before using it again. 


A Geography Project 
By Pauline Jones Morris 


HEN my geography class was studyine 

manufacturing, I decided to let the chil- 
dren make a chart of all the things manufactured 
in our town. They were surprised to find that‘ 
town so small as ours actually manufactured § 
many articles. 

They found that lumber, bricks, cigars, flour. 
bread, cakes, ice cream, ice, and many othe 
things were made in their own town, and toon 
excursions to find out how and where each artic 
was made. 

Different groups were selected to find ow 
about different articles. The owner of the gts 
mill conducted a group of pupils through it, 
them a small sample sack of flour, and samp 
of twenty-four different kinds of feeds. The 
group then wrote a report of the visit to the 
mill. 

The children had a piece of beaver board fi 
by six feet to use for their chart. Acros the 
top of it, they printed, “Things Manufacture 
in Our Town.” : 

For the ice on the chart, the pupils used # 
piece of glass; for ice cream, they used jce-cret 
cones filled with cotton. Other products ¥ 
likewise imitated. Then the children fasten 
all the samples to the board and made labels 1 
them with a printing press. 


Na 
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Making a Covered Wagon 
By Pearl Weeks 


HEN my history class became interested in 
W colonial expansion and territorial growth, 
they made a covered wagon. They procured a 
toy wagon about eight inches long. They bent 
twigs for braces to hold the cover. A piece of 
unbleached muslin gathered at each end made the 
top, and an opening was left at each end for a 
door. The pupils cut four cardboard oxen to 
draw the wagon. 


A Garden Project 
for the First Grade 


By Helen Brophy 


NE day some first-grade boys came to school 
with packages of seeds which they wanted 
to sell. When the children saw them, they sug- 
gested that we have a vegetable and flower gar- 
den. The children bought seeds, or brought 
them from home, and soaked and planted them. 
One afternoon the children drew plans for the 
garden. From these plans, they chose the one 
that they considered best. This one was then 
drawn on the blackboard by the child who had 
made it. The garden plan was a square, marked 
off by painted stones into four smaller squares. 
In the center of the garden is a bird bath made 
of plastic clay and a doll dish. At present, while 
the class is studying germination of seeds, and 
drawing pictures of them in their different 
stages of growth, the project is interesting. 


Motivating History 
By Alma Hochuli 


AVE you ever tried giving an assignment of 

letter-writing to your history pupils? This 

is not only an interesting diversion, but it also 

gives the teacher an opportunity to find out what 
her pupils have mastered. 

Let your students write letters to someone, 
pretending that they are General Grant, a leader 
of the Tweed Ring, a farmer or miner of the 
West, or anyone else they choose from the par- 
ticular period of history that they happen to be 
studying. 

Too much of any one thing becomes monoto- 
nous. It might therefore be that a diary of an 
individual of one of the periods studied would 
furnish variety. The plan is worth trying, for 
it gives pupils a greater incentive to work. 


A Song Collection Book 
By Esther H. Olafson 


VERY handy book may be made by collect- 
A ing the interesting songs which are found 
in various magazines. Cut them out and mount 
them in an ordinary composition or notebook. 
The book may be divided into nine equal parts. 
Mount all of the songs suitable for September 
in the first division, all those for October in the 
second division, those for November in the third 
division, and so on. Sometimes there is, on the 
reverse side of the page on which the song is 
printed, material which the teacher wishes to 
save. In such a case, the song may be copied in 
the notebook with pen and ink, 
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Club Exchange 


The pupils of Mrs. E. M. Shelton, Upper 
Raccoon School, Branchland, West Virginia, 
would like to hear from grades 5, 6, 7, and 
8 in the United States or any of its outlying 
possessions. 

Miss Elizabeth Higgins and her fifth-grade 
pupils, of Capitol Heights School, 507 Yan- 
cey Avenue, Montgomery, Alabama, would 
like to correspond with fifth-grade pupils and 
teachers of other states and the island pos- 
sessions of the United States. 

The pupils of the fifth, sixth, and eighth 
grades, District 91, Bergan School, Stewart- 
ville, Minnesota, would like to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, and products with pupils in 
English-speaking countries. 

Miss Erma A. Johnson, Clay-Genoa School, 
Curtice, Ohio, R. F. D. 2, has pupils in the 
fifth grade who wish to correspond with fifth- 
or sixth-grade pupils in other states or for- 
eign countries. 

Miss Frances Browne, Emmett, Kansas, 
would like to have her pupils correspond with 
pupils from one-teacher schools of other 
states and foreign lands. 

The third and fourth grades of Miss Gale 
Erwin, Oak Grove School, Jones County, 


- Texas, would like to exchange letters, pic- 


tures, and products with other schools in the 
United States. 

The pupils of Miss Ruth E. Burnet, Alto 
School, Alto, Arizona, would like to corre- 
spond with other pupils. 

The fifth and seventh grades of Miss Nellie 
Hunn, R. F. D. 1, Winfield, Missouri, wish to 
exchange letters with the same grades in 
other states and foreign lands. 

The rural school of Bardwell Town, Rem- 
sen, New York, wishes to exchange letters 
with other one-room schools and grades 5, 6, 
and 7 of village schools, in this country and 
in foreign countries. Address: Miss Frances 
Williams, Remsen, New York, R. F. D. 3. 

The seventh-grade geography class of Ryn- 
don School, Elko, Nevada, would like to ex- 
change letters with the same grades in other 
states, Alaska, Hawaii, and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Beatrice Keating, 589 
Eleventh Street, Elko, Nevada. 

The sixth-grade pupils of Miss Grace B. 
McIntosh, King’s Highway School, West 
Springfield, Massachusetts, would like to ex- 
change letters, souvenirs, and pictures with 
pupils of the same grades in other states and 
foreign countries. 

The Newspaper Club of the H. L. Reber 
School, Vineland, New Jersey, would like to 
correspond and exchange papers with seventh 
and eighth grades of any school printing a 
school paper. 

Miss Zuda A. Spry, 911 Holmes, Kansas 
City, Missouri, has pupils in the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades of Fairview School who 
would like to correspond and exchange sou- 


‘venirs with pupils of the same grades in 


other states and foreign countries. 

Pupils of Bethel School would like to cor- 
respond with pupils in other states and in the 
outlying possessions of the United States. 
Address: Miss Marie Wilmert, Atlanta, 
Illinois, R. F. D. 3. 

A seventh grade in Lake View, Iowa, would 
like to exchange letters with girls and boys 
who live in a section of the country differing 
from their own. Address: Miss Lois Lille, 
Lake View, Iowa. 

The pupils of the fourth and fifth grades 
of District 28, Hennepin County, Minnesota, 
would like to correspond with pupils of the 
same grades in other states or outlying pos- 
sessions of the United States. Address: Mrs. 
Christine C. Cowin, Camden Station, Route 
5, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Miss Sarah E. Broder’s sixth grade, New 
Holstein, Wisconsin, wishes to correspond 
with pupils of other states and foreign lands. 
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A Year Book 
By Vera Boxell 


Y THIRD grade enjoys making a year book 
It teaches them the rules of capitalization, 
spelling, and the order in which the month 
come. They learn the names of the holidays, ang 
in which month each occurs. The activity als 

gives them practice. in penmanship. 

I give the pupils each twelve sheets of whit. 
ruled paper and two sheets of heavy colored pa. 
per to make their booklets. After they have 
learned the rule of using capitals when writing 
the names of the months, they write the name of 
each month in order in the booklet, one name ty 
a page. 

They then learn the names of the holidays, and 
write simple sentences about when they occur, 
After the sentences have been corrected, they 
are copied, each on its proper page. The children 
cut out magazine pictures to illustrate the dif- 
ferent months. After a holiday has passed, they 
write stories about it and include them in their 
booklets. The booklets are kept as carefully a 
possible, and at the end of the term, each child 
is given his booklet, and allowed to take it home 
with him. 


A First-Grade Dictionary 
By Ellen Walton 


O MAKE my first-graders more independent 

in recognizing words, I had each child mak 
a little book which we called a dictionary. The) 
each made an original picture on the cover. 
They put in a page for each letter in the alphe- 
bet, and on each page they pasted pictures 0 
objects cut from magazines. The names of the 
objects on a given page had to begin with the 
letter for that page. The children put the name 
of the object underneath the picture of it. |! 
the children do not know one of these wort 
when they meet it, they can look in their “die- 
tionaries.” They can do this without the help 
of their teacher. 





Traveling Abroad 
By Grace M. Crider 


HE following activity has proved successfu. 
in a fifth-grade study of Europe. After the 
class had read about Europe in their texts, thes 
decided to take an imaginary trip abroad. Thé 
packed their trunks and decided on their routes 
Keen interest was aroused in the discussion" 
what method of travel they would take. 4" 
railroad, and the highway were all chosen. 
The pupils saw crops in the fields that ™ 
railroad or highway ran through. They talks 
about the natural resources of the country while 
they were riding on the train or in at autom 
bile. They were amused to see how differen”! 
the people of different countries were d , 
They went through some of the factories 
mills in the cities, and told what they saw ther 
Other facts about the cities which they 
were brought out in a similar manner 
Altogether, the activity was a most weet 
ing one. The children enjoyed it and lea 
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great deal from it. Almost all of the school “ —_ 
jects were correlated with it in some je 
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Westward Bound 
By Alice M. Erickson 


Teacher, 5th and 6th Grades, Lafayette, Minnesota 


T HAS been said that “all things come to him 

who waits,” but it is my belief that one can 
wait too long. Therefore last summer, when it 
became possible for me to get a glimpse of the 
world, I waited no longer. My room-mate and 
I found an advertisement offering round-trip 
excursion rates to Seattle, Washington, for 
$78.00—going by one route and returning by 
another. We decided that such a trip would be 
economical, and that it would be desirable be- 
cause of its including mountains, water, and 
one of our great National Parks. 

If you have never traveled extensively, you 
will understand the thrills of anticipation that 
we experienced during our three weeks of 
preparation. At last came the great day when 
we were to leave Minneapolis, after a short 
stay there. 

During the journey much of our time was 
spent in the observation car. The farming 
country of North Dakota was succeeded by the 
Bad Lands, about which we had often heard. 
We found that a great deal of the territory we 
passed through was Indian reservation, and 
learned that in North America there are still 
about 300,000 Indians, some of whom continue 
to have their ancient tribal dances. Presently we 
crossed the state line into Montana. 

In order to visit friends we stopped off at 
Malta and at Great Falls. We were taken on 
several interesting and _ instructive rides 
through the country, visiting a sheep ranch and 
a small mining town such as we had seen pic- 
tured in the movies. On a trip from Malta to 
Havre, where we took the train for Great Falls, 
we went for miles through Indian reservation. 
At Harlem Mission the squaws were wearing 
their blankets, even though it was a hot day. 
The Indians who rode horseback never used the 
roads, but kept to the ditches, the banks, or the 
fields. At Great Falls, which is in the midst of 
an important mining region, we saw some of the 
largest copper, gold, and silver smelting and re- 
fining works in the country. The road out from 
the city follows the Missouri River for some 
distance, and one sees miniature canyons where 
the soil is really red. Great Falls and Rainbow 
Falls are the two principal falls in the river, 
but for a seven-mile stretch the water plunges 
over its bed, dropping altogether 526 feet. 
While we were in the city, we had a chance to 
see amazing feats of horsemanship and steer- 
roping at a rodeo. Near Great Falls are Giant 
Springs, said to be the deepest fresh-water 
springs in the world. The water seems to be 
only a few feet deep when it is really thirty—it 
is so clear—and in places the bottom has never 
been found. 

The morning of July 2 saw us enroute for 
Glacier National Park, one of the chief objec- 
tives of our trip. Upon arrival at the Glacier 
Park Hotel, near the entrance, we made ar- 
rangements for a one-day tour to St. Mary’s 
Lake and Going-to-the-Sun Chalets. Never 
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Travel Department 


“Travel is a part of Education” 
FRANCIS BACON 


shall we forget our first sight of snow-covered 
mountains. We passed the Divide which 
separates streams flowing toward the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. A launch took us up St. Mary’s 








The Travel Contest 

is advancing toward sum- 
1930 mer, summer means vaca- 
tion, and vacation means—to an in- 
creasingly large number of teachers 
—Travel. Where to go, how to get 
there, what to see, are first in mind. 
Afterward, you wish every other 
teacher could take the same trip. 
Our Travel Contest gives you a 
chance to tell all about ‘“‘the best time 
anybody ever had.” Why not enter 
it? For detailed information and di- 
rections, see page 64 of the March is- 
sue, or address: Travel Editor, Nor- 
mal Instructor and Primary Plans, 


Dansville, N. Y. 




















Lake, through water that was almost unbeliev- 
ably blue. Mountains were on either side of us, 
some of them covered with vegetation, others 
more rocky. Citadel Mountain especially at- 
tracted us by its massiveness and color. Far 
above us was an eagle—flying so high that the 
passengers thought it was a plane. We arrived 
at the Chalets shortly before dinner time. Here 





” Gateway Club, Bl Paso, Texas 
Carlsbad Cavern 


One of the most amazing sights in the Southwest is 
Carlsbad Cavern in New Mexico near the Texas line. 
Recently discovered, it has been made a National Monu- 
ment. In 1929 it was visited by 80,000 persons. This pic- 
ture is of Twin Domes and the Giant Stalagmite in the 
Big Room of the Cavern. Note the size of these strange 
natural formations as compared with the party of tourists, 
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I had a pleasant surprise, for I found that oy 
of the waitresses was a girl I knew. We had a 
most enjoyable visit, during which I learned , 
great deal about the life of the young men ay 
women who work in the Park during the gyp. 
mer. 

After dinner we hiked along the margin of 
the lake and to Sun Rift Gorge, which faces 
the morning sun. Baring Falls, where a great 
volume of water forces its way through a par. 
row channel, delighted us. We had hoped ty 
meet some deer, but though disappointed jy 
this, we found the many tame chipmunks yer 
amusing. The next morning we were up ear); 
in order to take pictures. We were anxious mot 
to miss a minute of the short time léft to us in 
the Park. Returning on the launch to the 
Glacier Park Hotel, we saw what we thought 
might be two mountain goats up on a rocky 
slope, but we finally decided with regret that 
they were only stones. 

Leaving Glacier Park, we boarded a train for 
Seattle and made no further stopovers. We hai 
a thrilling ride through the Cascade Mountains, 
which seemed to become higher and higher the 
farther we went, their summits circled by 
clouds that looked like smoke. The Cascade 
Tunnel is about eight miles long. It was in 
teresting to us to see, before reaching our desti- 
nation, how fruitful the land had become. We 
passed through the famous Wenatchee appl 
country. 

Our stay in Seattle was made very pleasat! 
for us by friends who took us to see many place 
of interest. 

In returning across the continent, we traveled 
by way of Vancouver and the Canadian Rockies 
—Banff and Lake Louise. When I reached m) 
Minnesota home, I felt that the past three an 
a half weeks could hardly have been more worth 
while or enjoyable. I have found that since th 
trip it is much easier for me to make my ge0f 
raphy teaching concrete—for “experience is the 
best teacher.” 





The “Heavenly Journey” 


By Kate V. Wofford 
Superintendent of Schools, Laurens County, South Carolina 


AST April brought me an opportunity to # 
to Europe for the first time—as a delegate 
to the world conference of teachers at Geneva 
My blessed teachers in the county made the trip 
possible. How they did it I do not yet knw 
The fact that their affection had taken such cot 
crete form as a steamer ticket and railroad trat* 
portation was enough for me; too perfect indee 
to permit its being spoiled by explanatio™ 
After all, one does not question such miracles * 
love or one’s daily bread. , 
In the ecstatic and hurried preparations that 
followed, my family, amused at so much fuss 
dubbed the trip the “heavenly journey” and 
deed it became almost that, for nothing happens 
from the time I started until my return to ke 
me from having a heavenly time..-- the 
The real thrill of the whole trip was see!™8 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Travel Nuggets of 1929 


By DOROTHY MIDDLEBROOK SHIPMAN 


Librarian and Teacher of Library Methods, Schools of Manistique. Michigan; Winner of First Prize, “Travel at Home” Group, 1929 Contes) 


T IS spring in northern Michigan—the 
apple trees are drifts of fragrant bloom, 
and beneath them great beds of lil- 
ies of the valley and forget-me-nots. Only 
a night away lies St. Paul, with its busy thor- 


are 


oughfares warmed by a brilliant sun, and its 
magnificent Capitol, which has murals by Blash- 


field, Simmons, and LaFarge, unsurpassed in 
the Middle : West. 
Ahead lie ten thousand miles of scenic 


beauty; ten thousand miles filled with a wealth 
of historic interest and reflecting modern 
progress in every field of human endeavor. All 
aboard! The full moon shines over rolling 
hills, the trees cast dim shadows into placid 
lakes; but when the morning sun blazes ferth it 
reveals great treeless stretches of cultivated 
prairie where crops show faintly green as far 
as the eye can reach. The rich promise of har- 
vest in the sweeping acres so suited to diversi- 
fied farming and dairying destroys all thought 
of monctony. 

The shining rails approximate the trail fol- 
lowed by Lewis and Clark as they struggled on 
through the unknown to win an empire against 
appalling odds. Thousands of cattle graze up- 
on the rounded hills where Indian and buffalo 
roamed in days gone by, but the story of the 
pioneers remains an epic to forever thrill and 
inspire. It is good for a people to have such a 
heritage. 

Soon appear the Bad Lands of 
the Dakotas, where the erosion of 
centuries has carved great sand- 
stone buttes into fantastic peaks 
and pinnacles. It is a strangely 
beautiful country, for the burnt- 
out beds of lignite have painted 
the rocks in gorgeous colors 
which are intensified by the bril- 
liant biue of the sky above. 
Morning brings Montana with its 
forests, its grassy meadows, its 
dark canyons pierced by roaring 


Right—“Beautiful Seattle... won 
derful harbor... fine manufacturing 
plants, and enthusiastic citizenry.” 
Lower left—‘Mammoth Hot Springs 
...acres of delicately colored cas- 
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“St. Paul, with its magnificent Capitol, which has 
murals by Blashfield, Simmons, and La Farge.” 


torrents, ‘and its bracing air, cold from the 
snow-capped Rockies. Then comes Wyoming 
and that wonderland hidden so carefully amid 
her mighty mountains, magical Yellowstone 
Park. 

Approved tours accord five days to the view- 
ing of marvels which Nature has taken thou- 
sands of years to perfect, marvels which stand 
ready to steep souls in beauty and teach real 
creedless religion. Months could be spent 
without exhausting the secrets of this land of 
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mystery, but man allows time for only a glimpse 
of its wonders. Even so he senses dimly some. 
thing of the lesson of Creation, momentarily 
forgetful of his own doubts and anxieties, _ 

Mammoth is the first stop on the “In Gardj. 
ner, Out Cody” route. Here hot springs heayily 
laden with lime boil from unknown depths and 
deposit their burden in semicircular basins 
terrace above terrace on the hillside. Minute 
plant life tints the deposit, so that the effect jg of 
acres of delicately colored cascades. Over them 
ripples a thin, shimmering veil of water, eye, 
adding beauty to its own handiwork. When the 
water fails, the alge die and the bead-like orng- 
ments and stalactites lose their color and, turp. 
ing marble white, become a prey to the destruc. 
tive forces of Nature and man. 

The next day brings new wonders; beautifu! 
forests and lakes; a mountain of black volcanic 
glass; another whose mineral deposits make it 
a great storage battery of electricity; a fearful 
geyser basin, where the whole earth seems a 
smoking inferno of treacherous ground and sul- 
phur fumes; and finally, geyser land and Oli 
Faithful itself. With characteristic punctuality 
come subterranean rumblings, the steaming 
pool bubbles and gurgles, and suddenly the 
mighty forces pent up within roar loose and 
shoot an immense plume of boiling water high 
into the air. It is a veritable water volcano, 









































































erupting thirty million gallon § f 
daily with a grandeur whici® = 
silences the most thoughtless al 
Many of the hundred geysers of Ft 
the Yellowstone have pools so in § tt 
describably lovely that their co: de 
ors can be compared only t th 
flower petals or rare butterfly kr 
wings. Faint clouds of vapor § “ 
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Upper left—One of the comfortable liners that 
make the Alaska trip, far up the coast at 
Valdez. Upper right—Sunrise on the Yukon, 
at 1:30 in the morning. Lower left—‘The 


ful drive across the Continental Divide where 
rivers rise that flow ultimately into the Atlantic 
and Pacific. Sunburned noses belie the fact 
that, only a week before, snow made parts of 
the road impassable. Friendly “hold-up” bears 
demand candy tribute, secure in the knowledge 
that here they can range unafraid: did they but 
know it, these thirty-three hundred square miles 
constitute the largest game refuge in the 
world. Mountains are crossed and the highest 
navigable lake in North America is reached— 
lake Yellowstone, completely surrounded by 
majestic mountains and forests of slender, lim- 
ber pine. There is nothing spectacular here; 
but there is silence, serene beauty, and chill air 
laden with fragrance of the pines. Small won- 
der many think it the loveliest spot in the 
park, 

Its peace is a fitting preparation for the glory 
. the morrow, the Canyon and Great Falls of 
the Yellowstone, “God’s triumph of earthly 
beauties,” The river has been flowing through 
pastoral scenes but here it rushes through the 
‘anyon and plunges over two precipices, one 
nearly the height of Niagara, the other twice as 
an The resultant falls are breath-taking in 
dus beauty; green waters lashed to foam 
i the rocks below and thundering through 

Sige "a thousand feet deep in which all the 
i # of the spectrum have been blended. It is 
then that has won the admiration—and 

the despair—of artists for generations. 
i wi . ns cannot make it live, but once seen 
ine “ever be forgotten. 

Cody Road leads out of the Yellowstone, 
ninety miles of thrills through other- 
forests and along giddy precipices. 
the rugged Absaroka Range, climbs 
Shon, timber line, and runs along the his- 
= one River, past fantastic rock forma- 

















“The Canyon and Great Falls of the Yellowstone, 
‘God’s Triumph of Earthly Beauties,’ ” 


tions and the epochal 
Shoshone Irrigation Dam. 
The Yellowstone adven- 
ture is over, but as one 
leaves he is thinking big 


thoughts. One must have 
increased respect for a 
government that would 


set aside such an incom- 
parable region for the 
physical and spiritual bet- 
terment of its people and 
their unending delight. 
From Cody on, irriga- 
tion has made a garden 
of much that otherwise 
might have been given 
up to sagebrush. Barren 
slopes have been trans- 








Totem poles such as these are seen in 
many an Alaskan town. 
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fields of Canada’s ‘Prairie Provinces’ ...are 
heavy with grain.” Lower right—‘A dash 
through the wonderful Canadian Rockies... 
entrancing glimpses of Lake Louise. . .” 


formed into some of the most productive of 
orchard lands and grain fields. Then comes 
beautiful Seattle with its wonderful harbor, its 
fine manufacturing plants, and its enthusiastic 
citizenry. Well can it boast that it is the 
metropolis of the Northwest. 

Alaska, the Great Unknown, sends forth its 
magnetic call. A mighty ship tugs at her haw- 
sers, all a-quiver to answer. Passengers throng 
aboard, their faces alight with expectation. 
Friends press close to say Godspeed—there are 
smiles, shouts, and even tears as the ship be- 
gins to cut her way through the waves of the 
blue Pacific. Sunshine on the terraced city, 
guarded by the Olympic and Cascade mountains 
and cloud-wrapped Rainier, then the “Inside 
Passage” and five hundred miles through Cana- 
dian waters. Appalling glaciers grind down 
from heights unknown to man. Snow-capped 
mountains, clothed in luxuriant green, rise 
sheer and awful from 
the water’s edge; rivers 
churn through dim, rocky 
canyons to merge in quiet 
depths, and silvery cas- 
cades leap from the hill- 
sides. It is a panorama 
of beauty bewildering in 
its variety. 

The second day brings 
Ketchikan, the first Alas- 
kan stop. Salmon fight 
their way by the thou- 
sand up its famous tur- 
bulent creek, guided by 
an unseen hand. They are 
obeying Nature’s impera- 
tive summons to return 
to the waters of their 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Through the California Redwoods by 
motor-coach —one of many possible vari- 
ations in your Southern Pacific roundtrip. 


_ your summer school will be 
near the fascination that San Francisco 
holds, or will neighbor the fun-filled 
beaches of Southern California; perhaps 
your “campus” will be the “Evergreen 
Playground of the Pacific Northwest’; 
or in Hawaii's “Paradise of the Pacific.” 

No matter where on the great Pacific 
Coast you choose your summer school let 
your trip there carry to it some sparkling 
bits of /7ving—travel-treasures for the 
eye and mind and heart. . . 

In the intimate speeding world of 
great trains, along the legend miles of 














University of Southern California, Los Angeles, close to 
beaches, orange groves . . . world-famed resorts. 
hohe hehe he de hehe he hed hed ded dette td ddd dt te ge g 
Southern Pacific's rails, you'll find these 
treasures . . . days that will thrill you 

through the years. 


See the whole Pacific Coast on 
your way to Summer School 


Only Southern Pacific offers choice of 
four great routes West. You can go one 
way, return another, and see the whole 
Pacific Coast on one roundtrip ticket. 
Make your summer school session at Los 
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—can be 


Angeles, Stanford, Berkeley or Eugene, 
just a stopover on your trip. 

Southern Pacific’s four great routes for 
transcontinental travel are: SUNSET 
Route, New York to San Francisco via 
New Orleans, El Paso and Los Angeles; 
OVERLAND ROUTE, Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco via Omaha, Ogden and lovely Lake 
Tahoe; GOLDEN STATE ROUTE, Chicago 





























One of the inspiring shrines of California’s romantic 
history—San Gabriel Mission, near Los Angeles. 


hehehehe ded ded ddd ted et ddd ded dette todd tet 
to Los Angeles via Kansas City; and 
SHASTA RourTE, for travelers to the Pa- 
cific Coast via Canadian or northern 
United States lines, via Portland to San 
Francisco. 


Ask for information about 
these summer sessions 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: Two summer 
sessions, in Portland and on the campus 
at Eugene, Oregon, both held from June 
23 to August 1. Dr. E. S. Bates of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Dr. Arthur C. Cole of Ohio 
State University; Dr. David Snedden of 
Columbia University; Mr. C. W. Bailey 
of Liverpool, England; Dr. R. A. Rice of 
Smith College; and Dr. Alexander Gold- 
enweiser, the anthropologist, will be 
among the visiting lecturers. Week-end 
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trip there 


Pacific 


























University of Oregon, Eugene, with great forests— 
national parks for a “campus”. 
MEA M heeded ete dhe dete de dette ted dette dete dette 


trips by students to the Cascades, Oregon 
beaches, Crater Lake, Columbia River 
Highway and Mt. Hood Loop. A sun 
mer cruise with university credit—to Ha- 
waii. Address director of summer ses- 
sions, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY: Summef 
Quarter June 19 to August 30; six weeks 
division, June 19 to August 1; on the 
campus near Palo Alto, 30 miles south of 
San Francisco. All courses are of the same 
academic character and credit value 4s 
during the rest of the year. A few hours 





































































boasts 
Across the bay from San Francisco, Berkeley ! 
the beauty of the University of California 
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Pacific Coast Summer School 



































UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA: Three summer ses- 
sions. Eight weeks di- 
vision, June 16 to Aug- 
ust 7, for students work- 
ing toward a degree or 
teacher’s credential. Six 
weeks division, June 30 
to August 7. Post Ses- 
sions, August 8 to Aug- 
ust30.Excellent courses 
of high academic stan- 
dard; fine opportunity 
to enjoy a summer in 
Southern California. 
Address Secretary of 
Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles. 

UNIVERSITY OF Ha- 
WAII: Summer Session 
June 30 to August 8, 
leading to bachelors’ 
and masters’ degrees, to 
satisfy school board re- 




















quirements, etc. Univer- 





At exotic Agua Caliente in Old Mexico, across the border from San Diego. 
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distant are California playgrounds all the 
world knows . . . Monterey, Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, Del Monte, Santa Cruz. Close proximity 
tomany points of interest. Golf course, swim- 
ming pools, and unusual outdoor recreational 
opportunities on 7,000-acre campus. Address 
Dean of the Summer Quarter, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 

UNiversiry OF CALIFORNIA: Two summer 
sessions, one on the campus of Berkeley and 
one in the buildings of the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles, both sessions from 
June 30 to August 9. More than 200 courses 
are offered. The faculties will include many 

stinguished visitors from foreign and 

tican universities. Splendid opportunity 
enjoy also the museums, art galleries, con- 
certs, and. scenic and historical places about 
San Francisco (35 minutes from Berkeley), 
andLos Angeles. Address Dean of the Sum- 
or Session, 210 California Hall, Berkeley, 

if, or University of California Summer 
Session, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


sity situated in Manoa 
Valley, one of Hono- 
lulu’s attractive residential districts. 
Every facility for research. Address: Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 


Low summer excursion fares 
The low summer excursion fares will go 
into effect on May 15, return limit Octo- 
ber 31. For example, the roundtrip fare 
from Chicago to California is $90.30. 
(For comparison, the regular one-way 





P- 


MI 








fare is $79.84). The roundtrip fare from 
New York is $138.32; from St. Louis 
$85.60; from Des Moines $81.55; from 
New Orleans $89.40, 




















Chapel, Stanford University, 30 miles from 
San Francisco. 
SS Sn Sn li SiS Sn i SS Sf Se Sn i nh SS Se St i 

For about $20 more your railroad ticket will 
take you to the Pacific Coast by a Canadian or 
northern United States railroad,south through 
Washington, Oregon and California, and 
home again by any one of the main routes 
of Southern Pacific. 

You'll see Puget Sound, snowy Mt. Baker 
and Rainier National Park, vigorous Seattle 
and Tacoma. At Portland, you'll take the 
Columbia River Highway around Mt. Hood. 
You'll pause at the blue mystery of Crater 
Lake, where ages ago a mountain containing 
seventeen cubic miles of stone and lava sank 
from sight. 

Or reverse the order, going to California 
first and returning via the “Evergreen Play- 
ground of the Pacific Northwest.” 





Write to O. P. Bartlett, 310 So. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago, or H.H. Gray, 531 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, for copy of free illustrated 
book: ‘How Brest TO SEE THE PACIFIC 
Coast.” Complete information on any trip 
will be mailed promptly on request. 
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World-famous gardens contribute to 
Southern Pacific’s unsurpassed 
dining car service. 
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Hang All 3 Pictures 


on the walls of your memory 


COLORADO 





YELLOWSTONE 


CALIFORNIA 


ONE LOW ROUND TRIP FARE 
INCLUDES THEM ALL 


Stopover Anywhere 


Travel westward thru Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Pikes Peak Region, Royal Gorge, Salt Lake 
City, (Yellowstone), American River Canyon. 


Then, down the Pacific’s Golden Strand to Los 
Angeles and San Diego. 


And eastward thru Carriso Gorge, ““Garden of 
Allah”’ and the Land of the Apache Trail. 


THROUGH SERVICE BOTH DIRECTIONS 





OR SPEND YOUR VACATION 
IN GLORIOUS COLORADO 


Join a Rock Island all-expense tour to Colorado 
or Yellowstone or both. Two weeks of physical 
rest and mental stimulation. All the best 
scenery—all the best service—railroad, hotel, 
auto. Every expense included — surprisingly 
low cost. 


For detailed information concerning Rock 
Island planned vacations, mail this coupon 


ROCK ISLAN 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
793 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, III. 


Please send me booklets on [) Colorado, [ Yellowstone, 1 California, 
0 All-Expense Colorado- Yellowstone Tours (check book or ‘books desired); 
also full information regarding summer fares and train service. 
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: Travel Nuggets of 1929 


(Continued from page 69) 


birth, reproduce their kind, and die. 
Later in the day comes Wrangell 
with its totems, its volcano, and its 


old Indian days. 

Only a few hours away lies Juneau, | 
the capital city. Like most of the 
Alaskan coastal towns, it nestles 
close to precipitous wooded moun- 
‘tains, utilizing every inch of the nar- 
row space between them and the sea. 
Fine buildings show civic pride, great 
stamp mills thunder prosperity. The 


unique interest, since riotous masses 
of wild flowers grow to the very edge 
of its icy cliffs. 
fine curio shops, ivories, nugget jew- 
elry, carved wood, and beautiful pic- 
tures are assembled to empty the 
pockets of the traveler and to stim- 
ulate his imagination and memory in 
| days to come. 


AMONG THE GLACIERS 


Fourth of July is celebrated on the 
Gulf of Alaska, where the overwhelm- 
ingly blue sea lies smoothed out in 
long silent reaches, calm as the sky 
above. Whales spout high, seals bob 
up and vanish, porpoises frolic in 
sheer joy, and gulls skim gracefully 
by or poise artistically on floating 
icebergs. All is glad, free life, exult- 
ing in unsurpassed beauty. The sea 
becomes so berg-encumbered that ap- 
proaching Columbia Glacier is an ad- 
venture. This marvelous glacier lies 
directly ahead, aglitter in sunshine 
that does not take the edge from the 
| bitingly chill air. 
an hour is devoted to contemplation 
of wonder-working Nature; here one 
may see how she carves new pali- 
sades from a mass of steel-blue and 
crystal ice vast in its dimensions. 
Every few minutes, tons of ice split 
from the main body and with a thun- 
derous roar join their fellow bergs 
in the sea, the resultant waves toss- 
ing and grinding them all together 
in picturesque confusion. Columbia 
alone makes an Alaskan trip worth 
while. 

Another day brings Cordova, and 
unforgettable Miles and Childs Gla- 
ciers, and Valdez with its Richardson 
Highway. The seventh day after 
leaving Seattle, the ship enters far- 
famed Resurrection Bay and docks at 
Seward—the paradise of big-game 
hunters. 


tiful trip into the interior, around a 
marvel of engineering skill, over the 


mountains and down to Anchorage 
where tides are second highest in the 


tional Park, famed not only for its 
grandeur but for its varied wild life. 
Eternally snow-capped, Mt. McKinley 


nent. 


“Farthest North College” and its ag- 
ricultural district which is a revela- 





fascinating communal house, relic “ 


near-by Mendenhall Glacier possesses | 


At Juneau in the} 


The ship stops and | 


An obliging train carries | 
passengers on a spectacularly beau-| 


four-mile loop-the-loop which is a| 


world. The next day brings Curry 
with its remarkable accommodations, | 
and then comes Mt. McKinley Na-| 


dominates the scene—the highest 
peak on the North American conti- | 


Fairbanks is memorable with its) 


tion to those who cling to the old| 
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ENJOY EVERY MOMENT of your next trip tg 
fascinating ltaly »» to the azure Riviera ss 
to pictureseus Spain » » sail on 
“CONTE GRANDE” or 
“CONTE BIANCAMANO” 
two of the fastest and most sumptuous liners in 
Mediterranean service. Unique atmosphere 
wm Sj of splendor. M 
. in regular and in intermediate second class 
: for cersons who desire to travel inexpen. 
sively and at the same time enjoy the ut. 
most in comfort. 


LLOYD SABAUDO 


3 STATE STREE NEW YORK 




















IRELAND... 


RIGHT ON YOUR WAY 

TO THE CONTINENT 
| You land at Queenstown... and ina 
few hours of luxurious travel, the G. S, R. 
takes you to the wild beauty of Erin.,, 
to Killarney, Kenmare, Parknasilla,., 
where sports are at their best. This great 
network of railroads brings all Ireland with. 
in easy reach of the traveler. You'll enjoy 
seeing Ireland this economical way—by 
train and automobile. Stop over on your 
way to the Continent. For pamphlets, 
particulars of itineraries, fares, etc., write 
T. R. DESTER (Dept. C-2), General 
Passenger Agent, 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW 
YORK CITY. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
RAILWAYS of IRELAND 
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HOTEL 


|| COLLINGWOOD 


West 35th St., 
(Between Sth Ave. and Bdwy.) 





On preferred list of many 
of America’s leading wo- 
men’s Colleges. 

Rates $2.50 and up 


(Pleasant large rooms) 


SETH H. MOSELEY 
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Foremost Student Tours 
3 3 days Nearly 4000 catiohed mando {n 
6countries 


1929, Small parties, 1st class hotels 
PASSION PLAY 


plenty of motor travel. Send for 
booklet of 250 tours. 
ALL 
EXPENSES | 
















* COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BoYLsToN St. Boston, Mas. 





ee 


DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Europe Oberammergau 
Mediterranean Egypt Far 
Call or send for information 


TEMPLECi@TouRS 


442-A Park Square Bulins 
Boston, Massachusetts 
New York Washington Columbus Chicago San Franc 


Ig 























UNIVERSITY | 


<couece counsss @ caEeITH 


4x9 STUDENT TOURS 


*» EUROPE 


enced 
Selected Groups ~ Exper 
Management — Lspert Lretership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN raavene® 
110 EAST 49~ STREET N.Y © / 


Passion Play Touts 
$360 Upward. 
parties si 


Special Teachers’ Tours—Chsperoned Jour 
independent Travel. Write for Europes® 
Book, 20 years’ experience in travel service. 


WALTER H. WOODS CO., 80 Boylston St. 
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Summer Schools 


In the Pacific Northwest 


wr not enjoy rare educational advantages and a 

delightful vacation at the same time by attending 
Summer School in the inspiring Pacific Northwest? Near- 
by are mountains, forests, lakes, clear rivers, Pacific 
beaches, National Parks. Courses to fit every need. 
Distinguished faculties. 


These schools offer Summer Sessions: 


State University of Montana, Missoula—Six-weeks’ terms June 16-July 
25 and July 7-Aug. 15. Nine-weeks’ term—June 16-Aug. 15. 

University of Oregon, Eugene and Portland—June 23-Aug. |. Post- 
session Aug. 4-29. Athletic Coaching School, June 23-July 4. 
Also Summer Schools to Alaska and Hawaii. 

University of Washington, Seattle-June 18-July 25 and July 28- 
Aug. 28. 

University of Idaho, Moscow-June 10-July 18. 

Washington State College, Pullman—June | 1-Aug. 8. 

Oregon Normal School, Monmouth—June 16-Aug. 29. 

So. Oregon Normal, Ashland—June |6-July 25 and July 28-Sept.5. 

Eastern Oregon Normal, La Grande—June |6-Aug. 29 

State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore.-June 16-July 25. 

Washington Normal College, Cheney—June |6-Aug. 29. 

Eastern Montana Normal, Billings—-June |6-Aug. 15. 

Montana State Normal College, Dillon—June |16-Aug. 15. 


For illustrated booklets and more complete 
information, please mail the coupon. 
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Yellowstone Park 


Rainier Park, Mt. Baker Forest, 
Alaska and California may be in- 
cluded in your summer excursion 
ticket for a little added expense. 
May we submit itinerary and costs 
from your city? The coupon will 
bring prompt response. 





eeeeeesn Mail to E. E. Nelson, 225 N. P. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. @886868 
- Dear Mr. Nelson: 

a Please send me more information about summer school sessions at 
« 

. 

o. Indicate School or Schools 

s ; . ae 

* I would like to include in my itinerary 
s 

a Name Rails 

7 

ew Address . Phone No. 

J 
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The NEW North Coast Limited for Summer Travel West 
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> ADJECTIVES 
WANTED 







..to describe 
the wonders 


of this 8,500- 


mile Circle 














WATER 
AND 
RAIL 


 engeane .. glorious .. thrilling 
.. really, we’re about out of adjec- 











tives. Perhaps you will be able to sup- 





ply a few new ones—after you have 





taken the trip. Why not take it this 





summer? 











i 





Some take the sea voyage first, 






others the 3,000-mile trip across the | 





continent. You sail on a huge, new elec- 





ROUND 
TRIP 


tric liner from one side of America to 






the other, stop at Havana and pass 





through the Panama Canal. Home 





CALIFORNIA 


(in either 
direction) 


via 


by rail—with stopovers along 





the way. Cross-country trip by Trans- 





continental Air Transport arranged, if 








desired. Choice of 33,000 ton luxurious 





steamers — California, Virginia, and 





Pennsylvania—for the trip by water. 






Low summer rates, as follows: 
Round Trip, $375 up, 1st Cabin— 
$235 up, Tourist; One Way, water, 
$275 up, 1st Cabin—§$135 up, Tourist. 









HAVANA | 
through 
PANAMA 
‘CANAL 






Neo. 1 Broadway, New York ; 460 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco; or any authorized steamship or railroad agent. 













INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


- iy ae F [Meas RR 
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| |great things of that country. These 





* 
My | | Territory, the heart of the Klondike. 
ld Ld ld _It is a city of memories and of | 
(tT | gp g Ina Ocsy 1C ne dreams of another stampede. Here 
old and new methods of mining gold 
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idea of “Alaska, the Frozen North.” | 
It is 110° in the sun, but the nights! 
are chill. Daylight lingers so long) 
that trips to see hydraulic dvetetnn | 
are often taken at midnight. 

Nenana exhibits a boatload of rein- 
deer, the animal wealth of the Es- 
kimo, then the weekly boat of the 
Yukon, a stern-wheeler pushing a 
heavy barge ahead. On the barge 
are tons of dried fish, household 
goods galore, and chained malamutes 
and huskies. Most of the dogs are 
markedly friendly; indeed, friend- 
liness is characteristic of the Yukon. | 
There is always a welcome for the| 
stranger. Many of the settlers if 
urged tell tales which make the blood 
run cold. They see no heroism in 
their simple stories of hardships en- 
dured in the bitter winter, of rescues 
effected, and of meager rations 
shared. It is all part of the game, 
but what an adventurous, romantic 
game it is! No one who has tried to 
understand the Alaskan Spirit will 
ever forget how, in its strength, 
faith, and courage, it suffers and 
labors but still stays joyously young. 
It is the greatest thing of the many 





“Sourdoughs” made history. What a 
contrast between their adventures 
and the amazing comfort of modern 
Alaskan travel! 





WHAT ONE SEES ON 
THE YUKON 


The very name Yukon embodies an 
indefinable charm. Along the river’s | 


_|shores are Indian villages having | 


sheds filled with brilliantly colored | 
drying salmon and picturesque caches | 
to preserve supplies. Dogs lie in 


j hotles burrowed in the banks, tethered | 


vacationers of the summer months, | 
trying to fight off mosquitoes. Great 


NEW YORK— fish wheels revolve in the current, | 


gathering up their silvery prey in| 
woven baskets. There are glimpses | 
of lonely cabins belonging to trappers| 
and prospectors. When stops are 
made at interesting places the whole | 
|population turns out in greeting, no 
‘matter what the hour of day. There | 
is no night—the sun sets gloriously 
but it leaves a twilight in which one 
/may read or take pictures. People 
sleep when they will. Most:of the 
‘country is eternally frozen a foot or 
so beneath the mossy surface which 
acts as an insulator. The shallow-| 
rooted trees often topple down and’ 
blanket the shores of the river. 
| Along some stretches are flats, while 
others are island-studded with heav- 
ily timbered shores and vistas of) 
great hills overhung by the purple 
haze that seems to be typically 
Alaskan. Everywhere is a vast lone- 
liness and an untamed beauty. 

| Fort Yukon within the Arctic 
Circle—Five Finger Rapids—Lake 
LeBarge—then Dawson in Yukon 


'are seen contrasted. White Horse 
reveals the treacherous rapids that) 
martyred so many adventurers and 
proves again the bravery of those| 
old-timers, lured on by the magic of | 
riches. A combined boat and train 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


1873 Me Furnnings "1930 
OLD in Hospitabie Traditions 


Famous for its home-like atmos. 
phere. The SEASIDE is a rare 
combination of a thoroughly mod- 
ern hotel and a great private 
home with your friends about you, 
The SEASIDE’S cuisine is fa- 
mous; the porches and open and 
vita-glass enclosed sundecks invite 
you. 

A few days spent here during the 
winter months will help you to 
keep fit in brain and body. The 
mildest weather north of the 
southern resorts, open _ golf 
throughout the year, and no snow. 
Watch the reports of temperature 














of various cities, and compare At- J 
lantic City to them. 











At either side of Copley Square 
Rates, from $2.50 up. 


The LENOX, The BRUNSWICK 




















Wanted! 


COUNTY MANAGER 


This is a genuine opportunity {or 
some man or woman with school 
experience, acquaintance with 
local school officials, good stand- 
ing, energetic and willing to work, 
to earn good money. Use of car's 
necessary. 

The position is with a large 1 
tionaliy known organization 
tributing a product unqualifiedly 
endorsed by state and local sch 
officials everywhere—a Fr 
necessity in every schoolroom. 

The work consists of the sale 
this product to the rural a “I 
town schools. Those appointed ¥ 
be expected to work either full time 
immediately or part time now 
full time next summer. — 

This ergentaation ae the 
highest standing and rating, 
vouched for by this. Journal. The 
best qualified applicant W 
appointed as representatwe m™ 


county. : 
Applications will be considers! 


in the order in which t 
received. Give full details a8 © 









experience, age, time you 
devote to the work, etc., 2 fe 
letter. Address C. Seymour J 
44 West Oak Street, Chicaa® 
Illinois. 
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LA 


PASSION 
PLAY «<< 


Perpetuating a seven- 
teenth century vow and 
performed once in every ten years, 
the Passion Play this year promises 
to be the greatest of all. The principal 
parts are hereditary and the part of 
Christ, portrayed by Anton Lang since 
1900, has been kept in the same family 


through the centuries. Music, singing, | 


and costumes of unbelievable per- 
fection. The grouping of figures will 
be taken from the masterpieces of 
Raphael, Rubens, and Murillo. For 
generations this world-famous pro- 
duction has gathered its vast audiences 
from every quarter of our Western 
civilization. The preparations for the 
entertainment of the hundreds of 
thousands of visitors are on a grand 
scale, for no American abroad in 1930 
will care to miss the Passion Play. 
The American Express, the official 
agents for the Play, have arranged spe- 
cial Oberammergau Tours. Itineraries 


include London, Paris, Switzerland, | 


Germany, and the witnessing of the 
entire Play. Five tours leave each week 
beginning May 2nd until September 
9th via comfortable Tourist Cabin. 
31 days for $411 up to 58 days for $711 
up(from New York). Also special In- 
dependent Tours to Oberammergau. 
Write for booklet. 


(i) 


AMERICAN 


EXPRESS 
Travel Department 


65 Broadway . . New YorkCity 
58 E. Washington St. . . Chicago 
Market atSecondSt., San Francisco 
606 Standard Building, Atlanta,Ga. 


Please send Cberammergau Tour 
booklet 


American Express Travelers C heques 
Always Protect Your Funds 


-|by reading to appreciate what we 


-/a discovery of ourselves, a revelation 
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trip leads from here to Lake Atlin, | 
Supremely beautiful in its surround- | 
ings of snowy mountains. Then Car- 
cross and the White Pass Railroad to 
Skagway, following the seemingly 
impassable Trail of ’98. It is an out- 
standing rail achievement as it climbs | 
steep mountains, winds along the 
|edges of tremendous precipices, and 
 evenses great ravines carved by gla-| 
cial architects. ; 
Beyond Skagway, the Lynn Canal, 
radiant in sunset hues. Canyons, 
waterfalls, and glaciers abound. 
Later the heavens grow velvety dark | 
and thousands of sharply-cut stars 
come and pour pale magic over all. 
The water shines with phosphorus, 
and Northern Lights glow faintly. 
Such nights seem to obliterate time 
and space, linking home and distant 
lands, past and present, life and 
eternity. 

Much of the return route dupli- 
cates that coming in except for fre- 
quent stops at canneries, provocative 
of more admiration than pleasure. 
| Then Sitka, loveliest city of all be- 
cause of its romantic Russian history | 
and its Lover’s Lane of venerable 
itrees with grey moss hangings and 
\great totems placed by an artist’s 
hands. Soon Alaska lies behind. 
Land of Norwegian fjords, Alpine | 
glaciers, Siberian tundras, and mar- | 
velous resources of mineral, timber, | 
fish, and fur—what a future for 
this Territory, as capital and set- 
tlers are forthcoming! 

It is Fleet Week in Seattle, and the 
warships of three nations ride ma- 
jestically in the harbor. Vancouver, | 
then a dash through the wonderful | 
Canadian Rockies, with entrancing | 
glimpses of lovely Lake Louise and 
| Banff. The fields of Canada’s “Prairie 
| Provinces,” as well as of the Dakotas | 
and Minnesota, are heavy with grain, | 
the apples of Michigan are near ready | 
for the harvest—and the library is | 
awaiting its share of vacation treas- 
ures. There are nuggets of pure) 
gold, broadened horizons, pride of | 
country and countrymen, knowledge | 
of resources and opportunities, and | 


fresh inspiration to service coming | 


through rest and sublime beauty. | 
Such riches grow priceless with the 
years: they cannot be dissipated 
but rather add unto themselves, 
\granting to their possessors a gift 
|kings well might envy, the benedic- 
oo of beloved memories. 

















| Taking Curiosity Along | 
A vital interest in what is going 
on in the world leads us finally to 
travel and see for ourselves. But I 
may say that we really ought not to 
travel at all until we can take abroad 
with us some genuine curiosity. As 
a mere amusement, a way of spend- 
ing a summer, travel is one of the 
most fruitless and expensive commo- 
tions we can make in the world. But 
if, before we go, we have organized 
our curiosity, and prepared ourselves 


see, foreign lands will have a mean- 
ing for us, and a visit to them will be 





of our own lives.—John Erskine, in 
\“The American Magazine.” 
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TEACHERS! 
Heres a Chance to 
Make Money While 
Traveling This 


Summerl 


“Cg Jom you like to travel this summer? You 
can plan to earn added income that will take 


care of your living expenses and allow you 4 snug sum 
to place in the bank this Fall if you join one of our 


summer educational groups. 


You can do it easily! During the coming summer we 
need a number of ambitious teachers in altractive, edu- 
cational work of the highest type — work that id directly 


in line with your teaching experience. 


Our opportunities provide many special advantages, 


among them: 


1, Greater Income 
2. Travel Opportunities 


3, Permanent Business Connection 


We help our people in every way — Careful Training; 


Guaranteed Income at start; Cognstant Personal Help; 


Railroad Fare Paid. Agreeable associates, of course, 


Hundreds of teachers not a whit different from you 

a have “made good” with us in past years. Many of these 
NEW men and women are earning $300 per month—some 
anu as high as $500. Your pleasant, lucrative summers 
work may easily influence you to slay with us perma- 


nenily and go forward to a permanent business con- 


O ppor- nection that will mean far more in advancement and 


tunity ee greater earning power than is ever possible in your 


present work. 


lt only takes a minute to fill in and mail the coupon 
below. It may mean obtaining just the opportunity you ve 
been craving for years. Send it to us 

Today. Address: S. L. Weedorf 


Co, Weedon Building, \ 
Cleveland, Ohie. ow _—g 


THE 
S. L. WEEDON 
COMPANY 
2036 E. 891m Si., Dept. 4-N 
Cleveland Ohio 


v8 ig 





I'd like to travel this summer and make 
$1,000, too. Without obligation tel! me how to do it 


Name 
A ddress 
Coy —— 





I have taught school 
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liow would you like to marvel at 
the far, far depths of ages laid bare? 

. stand in a rainbow-spray at the 
foot of the world’s highest water- 
falls? ... pay reverence to great, 
brooding Half Dome, a mile tower- 
ing from the Valley floor? 


Yet these are only part of glorious 
vacation days in America’s most 
popular National Park! 


Nowhere on the California trip 
will you find play so filled with re- 
ward as in sheer Yosemite Valley 
andthe gleaming Sierras above. 
Nowhere a world-famed vacation— 
riding, swimming, fishing, hiking, na- 
ture-study, touring —so inexpensive. 


You'll want a week, at least—any 
season in the year. Choose the style 








OVERNIGHT from San Francisco or Los Angeles 





of living you like best, from house- 
keeping tents or cabins among the 


pines, at $1.50 a day upward, to the 
luxurious Ahwahnee, aristocrat of 
National Park hotels, at $10 a day 
upwards, American Plan—-with ev- 
ery class of American and European 
Plan accommodations in the range 
between. 


If time should be limited, ask your 
travel agent to arrange an all-expense 
to 4 days and $30 to 
$76.25 from Merced, California — 
your main-line stopover point. 


tour, from 2 


Write, today, for scenic vacation 
folders giving all rates and travel 
connections — Dept. 180, YOosEMITE 
Park AND Curry Company, Yosem- 
ite National Park, California. 


California's finest vacation 


YOSEMITE 


MARIPOSA BIG TREES 





| glamour 
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The “Heavenly Journey” 
(Continued from page 66) 


shores of England for the first time. 
My ancestors were English folk who 
emigrated to America in the early 
years of the seventeenth century and 
I confess I grew somewhat sentimen- 
tal in seeing the shores of their na- 
tive land, rising out of the water first 
pink and lavender under the rays 
of the late afternoon sun, and later 
as we drew nearer more clearly de- 
fined in their own magic colors of 
brown and green. We bade good- | 
by to many of our friends in Plym- | 
outh, for we put out to sea again 
to land on a golden Sunday morn- 
ing at Cherbourg... . 

I was prepared to like Paris but 
not to fall in love with it, yet this 
is exactly what I did without reser- 
vation or hesitation. There fol- 
lowed a week so perfect that it 
seems a shame to attempt to de- 
scribe it in prosaic black and white. 
Paris is so beautiful that I cannot 
understand how any other city in | 
the world could claim to be more 
beautiful. I think I shall always 
understand and appreciate French 
people and French history after 
having seen with my own eyes the 
beauty with which the Frenchman 
surrounds his capital. A glorious 
day with a private guide in the 
Louvre, and an evening in the over- 
whelming beauty of the city’s gar- 
dens, gave me a new insight into 
the passionate devotion of the 
Frenchman to his native land. I 
understand better the world ambi- 
tion of Napoleon, and at the end 
his heart-breaking homesickness on 
St. Helena, after seeing him at 
peace on the banks of his beloved 
Seine. Notre Dame, the Pantheon, 
the Eiffel Tower, the Arc de 
Triomphe, Napoleon’s Tomb—for 
me, they will always be not only 
monuments to a country’s history, 
but also monuments to a people’s 
love of all that is fine and beauti- 
ful! 


FROM GENEVA TO THE RHINE 





Geneva, where the conference 
was held, is a little gem of a city 
finding its historical beginnings be- 
fore the days of the Cesars. Look- 
ing toward distant mountains softly 
wrapped in clouds, and beautifully 


| situated on the blue and placid 


waters of Lake Geneva, it made an 
ideal place for this meeting of the 
teachers of the world... . 

The German fairy stories of my 
youth had endowed the Rhine River 
with such romance and glamour 
that it seemed almost a desecration 
to use it for so sordid a thing as 
boat travel. But I need not have 
feared disillusionment, for the old 
was still there! To sit 
on deck, splashed in the sunlight of 
a perfect blue and golden day, a 
courteous German by my side to ex- 
plain in his careful English the ro- 
mantic story of the river, was an 
experience not soon to be forgot- 
ten. Spreading a map before us, all 
carefully marked off, section by sec- 
tion, he saw that I missed nothing 
—the castles frowning forbiddingly 
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Sauerkraut 
kept 
Captain Cook’s 
sailors hardy 


All school teachers and many of their 
pupils know the story of the voyages of 
the famous Captain James Cook, who 
risked his life on many seas. We have al- 
ready mentioned the fact in these column 
that Cook helped keep his sailors healthy 
by feeding them Sauerkraut. So many re- 
quests for further details regarding this 
navigator’s wisdom shown 150 years ago, 
have reached us that we are quoting ez- 
act words from his diary. They prove the 
doughty captain was a master of psychol- 
ogy as well as a nutrition expert of nm 
mean attainments: 





















“At this time (in April 1769), we had very few 
men upon the sick list and these had but slight 
complaints. The ship's company had in general 
been very healthy, owing in a great measure to 
the Sour kroutt, Portable Soup, and Malt.... 
By this means and the care and vigilance of Mr. 
Monkhouse, the Surgeon, disease was prevented 
from getting a footing on the ship. The Sou 
kroutt the men at first would not eat until I put 
it in practice, a method I never once knew to 
fail with seamen, and this was to have some of 
it dressed every day for the cabin table and per- 
mitted all the officers, without exception, to 
make use of it, and left it to the option of th 
men either to take as much as they pleased or 
none at all; but the practice was not continue 
above a week before I found it necessary to pu 
everyone on board to an allowance. . . . But the 
moment they (the seamen) see their superion 
set a value upon it, it becomes the finest stuf 
in the world and the inventor an honest fellow.” 














Many sea commanders since Captain Cook han 
added this delicious and nutritive food to ther 
larders. Admiral Byrd~—the famous ezplorerant 
aviator—now in the Antarctic—took thousands @ 
pounds of Sauerkraut to the far South—more Sauer 
kraut than any other food. He and his 
ions, happy and healthful from all reports, 
doubtless enjoyed many a mouthful of this econow- 
ical, healthful, delicious food. And even Dr, Hum 
Eckener and his commissary, recognizing Sawer. 
kraut's valuable qualities, chose it for himself, ahs} 
mates and passengers on the Graf Zeppelin's voyage 

Teachers already know that Sauerkraut conta 
bulk for peristaltic action ; vitamins to ya 
help the growth of their pupils; mineral _* 
their blood and bones, and lactic ferments to 
their intestinal tracts free from disease produant 
germs. 


Emblem of First Quality 













All Sauerkraut, hor 


ever, is not alike. 
















Emblem on can or 5 






rel, — uerkraut 
in rigi 

with U. S. Governmes 
standards — unifors 






shredding, proper os 
and correct lactic cot 
tent. Only associat 


members meeting this standard are licens 
use it. When you buy Sauerkraut look for — 
emblem—send for the booklets—as many * 
can judiciously use. 
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The National Kraut Packers’ Ass’s, Clyde, 
Send for Interesting Booklet FREE 
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Cents Worth of Sauerkrs 
Will Serve 4 to © Perso” 


















The National Kraut Packers’ Associaties 
Clyde, Ohio ; | 
Please send me postpaid —— 
your free booklet, “Sauerkraut 4 =? 

| Food,” with new tested recipes. 
_. Sebo 
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where unwary sailors were lured to 
their death by the lilt of a woman’s 
yoice, and in between the prosper- 
gus and modern cities created and 
developed by the ceaseless toil of 
the magic river. 

Of all the countries we visited 
Holland was the one most nearly as 
[had pictured it. On the Island of 
Marken where we spent a day the 
people in their native costumes 
gave me a sense of unreality that I 
was not able to shake off until we 
sailed away. I felt as if, at any 
momert, the curtain might go up 
and the play begin, with me stand- 
ing alien and awkward in the midst 
of windmills and sailing clouds. 

If Holland with its graces made 
me feel awkward, England gave us 
all a deep sense of coming home. 
After my short stay there, I shall 
never cease to marvel at the cour- 
age of the early American settlers 
who left so much peace, order, and 
beauty to found new homes in a 
wilderness. I had always felt the 
homesick plaint of Priscilla in “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish” a lit- 
tle absurd and overdrawn as she 
sat in the white terror of her first 
New England winter. Although I 
have taught this poem many times 
to eighth-grade children, how could 
l interpret such homesickness for a 
country [had never seen? To have 
aglimpse of Priscilla’s countryside 
with a day in Shakespeare’s coun- 
try was a combination to satisfy 
and delight the soul. Anne Hath- 
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away’s 


because of 


toward the 


job and home. 





cottage, 


an experiment. 


with 


the 


its quaint , 
thatched roof and the old-fashioned | 
garden planted with flowers men- 
tioned in the poems of the immortal 
bard, was the high spot of the day. 
Westminister Abbey and the Tower 
were the things I shall remember 
best in London—Westminister not 
great warriors 
buried there but because of its 
Poets’ Corner, and the Tower be- 
cause of its history interwoven with 
the history of England. : 

It was with downright reluctance 
that I turned my back on London, 
after much too short a stay, in order 
to catch the boat at Liverpool. 
once we had swung into the harbor 
I was all eagerness to set my face 
west—America and all 
that I loved best were there, and the 
great shining ship could not carry 
me back fast enough to my beloved 


However, when the old wanderlust 
returns, as it surely will next April, 
and there is a particularly trying 
and irritating problem seated at my 
desk, fixing me firmly with its eye 
and demanding immediate and satis- 
factory solution, I am going to try | 
I am going to face 
it serenely and shut up my mind, | 
shut it up tightly as a child closes 
his hand over something he treas- | 
ures and holds dear: 
be the lights of Paris along the 
Seine, the serenity of Alps snow- 
covered, the blue of Lake Geneva, 
and the blessed peace of the English 
countryside—through the “heavenly 
journey” all belonging to me. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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~without a care! 


With all the accidents that spoil vacation time for so many 
Teachers every summer—you can understand with what a feeling 
of relief the Teacher with T.C. U. Protection leaves for vacation. 
Why not play safe? Let the long arm of the T.C. U. follow you 
everywhere~— on the road—in the wilderness—in camps 
hotels or on trains—even abroad—and 


Protect Against Accident—Also Sickness 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. The 
very best onecan dois to exercise the greatest caution—and be 
prepared for the accident or distressing illness away from home. 


That's what the T. C. U. willdo for you. This Organization of 
Teachers for Teachers stands ready to share the A 
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Ds 


financial loss of time due to Sickness, Accident 


Learn the T.C. U. Plan by 


Sending the Coupon 


_ Just send your name and address for complete 
information as to how we protect you. 

quiry will place you under no obligation. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 

817 T. C. U. Bidg. 


Your in- 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


or 


“| 
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NFORMATION COUPON 
“= | To the T. C. U. 817 T. C. U. Bldg., 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


a teacher in............. 
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last. monials. 
SEND | 
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a School. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
and booklet of testi- 
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THE TIME— Vacation 
THE PLACE—Europe-bound 
THE ROUTE—St. Lawrence Seaway 


A glorious potpourri! Add the joyous little details of antic- 
ipated summer months . . . eager plans of “things to do” in 
London, Paris, Berlin final breezy, excited leave taking 
. . » then two days on the majestic St. Lawrence Seaway .. . 
and you have started a vacation so packed with thrills that it 
seems almost to have been made by magic! But it isn’t magic. 
Your own plans and efforts, combined with the hearty coop- 
eration of Canadian Pacific, have made possible this glorious 
summer. 





Your sea-home during twelve wonderful days—six over and 
six returning—will be one of the regal “floating palaces” of 
Canadian Pacific. And what a luxurious home! Four, five 
and six course meals; roomy cabins; beautiful lounges; 
broad decks for strolls and games in bright Atlantic sunshine. 


EKMPRESSES 





Sailing from Montreal or charming 
old Quebec, past quaint French- 


a y & Ryo Canadian villages clustered at the 
Cherbourg — South- water’s edge or set picture-like on 
umpton, Also oth- rugged mountain sides, you save 
. Ps 2 days open sea! And what a treat 


to all 
ports. 


| 
| 
| DUCHESSES 
| 


to see still another country on your 
way to Europe! 


important 


Even the details are thrilling! 
You'll love going over ship plans 


new, fast 20,000- a 

ton Cabin ships and sailings of the regal Empresses, 

Montreal to Glas- beautiful new Duchesses and other 

Ser _ famous cabin liners. It’s time to 
find out all about .them—so write 
today. Delightful surprises are 


waiting for you! 


185” 


and up, round-trip 


NEW YORK: Madison Ave., at 44th St. 
CHICAGO: 71 East Jackson Boulevard 


fare, the popular SAN FRANCISCO: 675 Market Street 
Tourist Third Cab- 
in way. or your nearest agent 


anadianPacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 














| Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques—Good the World Over 
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Mental 


Pictures/ 


That is what European Travel means to 
you... To actually see, face to face all 
those wonderful things .. . that you have 
dreamt of all your life. 

To know London... Paris .. . Berlin 
see Naples ..» Vienna... as you know 
your own home town. 

You have heard of Westminster Abbey 
Go See It! Roam... every sacred inch 
of its historic confines. You have visioned 
the wondertul life, the gay boulevards of 
Paris, the jolly sidewalk tables, the muse- 
ums, the music halls, the art galleries, the 
opera. Go... bea part of it all . . . the 
entire unending panorama of life and 
frolic; of tradition and romance. 

And remember... how you go is just 
as important as where. Your days at sea 
must be as enjoyable as those ashore. 
Cunard Cabin and Tourist Third Cabin 
ensure just that ... splendid large liners 

.« roominess . . . comfort. . . moderate 
cost ... congenial fellow passengers . . 
food that makes dining an exquisite 
pleasure ...and back of it all the world- 
famous Cunard management and service 

. a 90 year old tradition of super- 


excellence. 

RATES 
CARRS cece seeeeeeneeee $135 up 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN... 1. es 105 up 


Join the Cunard Travel Club! 


Write for folder outlining important advantages. 


See Your Local Agent or 


CUNARD 
CABIN SERVICE 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


HE annual meeting of the Depart- 

ment of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. was held February 23-27, 
at Atlantic City, with between ten 
and twelve thousand in attendance. 
The theme of the convention was 
“Education in the Spirit of Life’; 
and the keynote thoughts underlying 
the program were as follows: 





“Life is idealistic: education must 
| aim high. 
| “Life is friendly: education must 
develop a social spirit. 
“Life is dynamic: education must 
move forward aggressively. 
| “Life is practical: education must 


be efficient. 

“Life is recreative: education must 
train for leisure. 

“Life is progressive: education 
must adjust itself to new needs. 

“Life co-operative: education 
must itself co-operate.’ 

In the general sessions, American 
education was discussed from these 
various points of view. 

Meetings of particular groups 
within the Department of Superin- 
tendence were also held, as well as 
meetings of other departments of the 
N. E. A. and allied organizations. 

At one of the general sessions, the 
Eighth Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence, The Superin- 
tendent Surveys Supervision, was 
presented. 

Another general session celebrated 
the Sixtieth Anniversary of the De- 
partment. At this meeting, - Past 
Presidents’ Keys were presented to 
the presiding officers of the past 
twenty-five years. 

An interesting event of the con- 
vention was the granting of an hon- 
orary life membership to Dr. A. E. 
Winship, veteran educator and jour- 
nalist. 

Cora Wilson Stewart, chairman of 
the national literacy crusade, re- 
{ceived the Ella Flagg Young Medal 


18S 








Administrative Women in Educa- 
tion. 

Randall J. Condon, formerly super- 
intendent of schools, Cincinnati, 


Ohio, and a former president of the 
Department of Superintendence, re- 
ceived the American [Education 
Award for 1930, presented by the 
| Associated Exhibitors of the N. E. A. 
This award, established in 1928, was 
presented first to J. W. Crabtree, sec- 
retary of the N. E. A., and, next, 
in 1929 to Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, 
then superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles, California. 

The Pageant of Time, written and 
directed by Percy Jewett Burrell of 
Boston, was presented at one of the 
evening sessions by a cast of 2500 
people. An appeal for the wiser use 
of leisure, the pageant was in keep- 
ing with one of the keynote thoughts 
of the convention, and with the action 
of the Department in appointing a 
commission to study the use of 
leisure time. 

A concert given by the National 
High School Orchestra, with Walter 
Damrosch as honorary guest conduc- 





for distinguished educational service, | 
awarded by the National Council of | 





| Minneapolis, 











tor, featured the closing session of | 
the convention. The orchestra con- 
sists of more than three hundred | 
members, chosen from high schools | 
in 48 states, and trained and directed 
by Joseph E. Maddy, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

The newly elected officers for 
1930-31 are: president, Norman R. 
Crozier, superintendent of schools, | 
Dallas, Texas; first vice-president, | 
Frank Cody, retiring president; sec- | 
ond vice-president, Daniel S. Kealey, 











Norman R. Crozier 


Superintendent of Schools of Dallas, Texas, 
to head Department of Superintendence 
during the coming year 


superintendent of schools, Hoboken, 
New Jersey; member of the execu- 
tive committee, Charles B. Glenn, su- 


The Department of Superintendence 
Meets at Atlantic City 


| ly, classes have been organized at 


|is in the hands of an intelligent 


| ability of taste and ability in the 





perintendent of schools, Birmingham, 


Alabama. 


| 
Invitations for the 1931 meeting 


of the Department of Superintend- 
ence were received from Chicago, 
San Francisco, and 
Toronto. Announcement of the place 
chosen for the meeting will be made 
later. 

In the report of the committee on 
resolutions, the following points were 
dealt with: the responsibility of the 
public-school system and of the teach- 
ing profession; equal educational op- 
portunities for all children; a varied 
program of instruction; adequate 
training for members of the teach- 
ing profession; well-equipped school 
buildings; co-operative research in 
the U. S. Office of Education; the 
necessity of increased cost in educa- 
tion; the elimination of all propa- 
ganda and commercial features from 
radio programs, and their close re- 
lationship to classroom instruction; 
opportunities and obligations of non- 
school agencies in education; the na- 
ture and extent of Federal encour- 
agement to education; observance of 
the Tercentenary of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony and of the Covered 
Wagon Centennial; an appreciation 
to the presiding officer and to those 
who were hosts at the convention; a 
tribute to Katharine Lee Bates. 

Below are given excerpts from 
some important speeches made at the 
meetings of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, and at meetings of 
allied organizations. 
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New Concepts of the Physical 
Education Program 


While we have made headway jy 
the detection and correction of phys. 
ical handicaps, and while we ar 
definitely aiding the mentally ro. 
tarded, we are still more or legg jp. 
different to the physically and social. 
ly retarded. For the first two groups 
we have accepted starting points 
from whence we have progressed 
For the latter at least equally im. 
portant elements, we still employ the 
herd method. Groups and classes 
are formed to serve administrative 
convenience rather than the needs of 
individuals. Where, administrative. 


-—-- oe 2&2 & = — es 





least according to grade, the teachers 
of physical education do not search 
for a starting point for the individ. 
ual, so as to make the necessary 
need placement within the group. 

In the vastness of the teaching ma- 
terials in physical education lie both 
the greatest hope and the greatest 
danger. The greatest hope, when it 
teacher who recognizes the vari- 
mass of individuals intrusted to his 
care; the greatest danger when 
merely muscle-minded teachers, who 
fail to see beyond technical perfe- 
tion and championships, hold sway. 
To the broadly trained teacher, the 
activities will serve merely as tools 
to reach educational ends.—Carl L. 
Schrader, State Supervisor of Phys- 
ical Education Boston, Massachv- 
setts. 





The Necessity for Proper 
Rural Conditions 


The rural districts from the 
ginning of our national life have 
poured a steady stream of population 
vitality into urban centers. Millions 
of persons born, reared, and educated 
on the farm are now a part of city 
life. This process has gone on at an 
accelerated rate since the limits of 
our frontiers were reached—at about 
the end of the last century. Farm 
reared persons not only carry muscle 
and brain into city enterprises, bu! 
automatically also carry the tradi 
tions and attitudes of rural life into 
the institutional, social, economlt, 
and political life of cities. With the 
possible exception of a few Atlantic 
seaboard cities, our great urbat 
areas are populated with perso! 
who themselves or whose paretls 
were farm reared. We don’t, there 
fore, know what an American city 
would be without these rural ee 
ments. 

The concern of the nation for # 
adequate and satisfying rural ife 
should be a concern for keeping the 
regenerative element of all — 
clear at its source, and a solicitue 
for the welfare of those who, ~ 
future as in the past, will furm® 
the dominant heritage of the 
—Carl C. Taylor, Professor of Rure 
Sociology, Dean of Graduate Se : 
North Carolina State College of Aft 
culture and Engineering, Ralewg 
North Carolina. 
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The Problem of the Rural 
Curriculum 


It is often assumed that the cheap 
gutomobile and consolidation have 
jiminated. the problem of the rural 
wrriculum. This is not the case. 
Even administratively, neither has 
completely eliminated the problem 
of curriculum adaptation. 

The country presents plenty of 
stimulus for intellectual, esthetic, 
end recreational activity. Prejudice, 
habit, tradition tend to deaden 
response to this stimulus. To use a 
country school curriculum planned 
without regard to the experiences 


| purposes of supervision. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


‘supervision, what her reaction is to | 


any specific supervisory formula or 


|process, has not received adequate 


treatment. This phase of the ques- 
tion offers a valuable field for study 
and investigation. 

There is need for understanding 
the nature and aims of supervision 


jnot only by the supervisor, but by 


the supervised. Friction between 


|these two classes of workers fre- 
|quently arises from a lack of knowl- 


edge on the part of both as to the 
The objec- 
tives of supervision may well be 
made the subject of study in our 


79 





and home background of the children 
is to handicap education in the con- 
slidated school in the same way that 
that of the one-room school was Schools, New York, New York. 
handicapped a generation ago. The 


‘ginning teachers may see supervision 
\in its true relationship.—Stephen F. 
Bayne, District Superintendent of 





\training schools, in order that be- | 


-onsolidated country school can never 
le anything but a poor imitation of 
an urban school if it seeks to imitate, 
but it can be a superior school if its 
efort is bent toward enriching and 
adapting country resources as means 
of development. — Allan Hulsizer, 
Director, Demonstration School, 
Georgetown, Delaware. 


The Teacher’s Point of View 


Supervision, from the point of 
iew of the administrator and the 
upervisor, has been a constant sub- 
ject of analysis and study. Objec- 
tives have been determined, but the 
relationships between the supervisor 
and the teacher have been stated 
largely in terms of what the super- 
visor expects and believes. What 
the teacher thinks of each phase of 


Responsibility for Supervision 

Rarely do we discover a really 
good school in which the principal is 
not actively interested in super- 
vision. The work in our schools will 
not be so effective as it should be un- 
til the principals accept the respon- 
sibility for securing good work. 

There will be special supervisors, 
of course. Their work will be large- 


jly with research and diagnosis. It 


will be the principal’s privilege to use 
the services of the special supervi- 
sors to secure the best supervision in 
his school. It should not be possible 
for him to take the attitude that, if 
the work in his school in any field is 


|poor, the blame for it can be shifted 


to a special supervisor. 
The principal will stress the teach- 
ing strengths of his teachers. He will 
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THAT YOU 

HAVE AN 

EXPENSIVE 
FOOT 


‘ohe New 
Enna 
Jettick 
Shoes 








Sizes 1 te 12 


for Spring combine better style, longer wear, and 
greater comfort than you dreamed possible at 
their modest price! Now on display everywhere. 


Write Enna Jettick Shoes, Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 


for name and address of nearest dealer, 


Tune in Enna Jettick Melodies every Sunday at 8 P. M. (E. S. T.) over WJZ and 
35 associated stations. 
—_—_—_—__ 























SUBJECTS 


made more interestin g 


| 


Lessons in health and in 


| history—send for this free 
Wall Card and 40-page book, 


“The Story of the Banana.”’ 


N the school health program to- 

| day, food and nutrition are of 
major importance. Teachers 
write us that they welcome any in- 
teresting presentation of food facts— 
especially if it ties up with lessons in 


history, geography or nature study. 
Our new 4o-page booklet, ‘The 


Story of the Banana,"’ is finding favor 
with teachers because it is a text- 
book of human interest covering 
those romantic countries which bor- 
der the Caribbean. Nature study and 
history both are identified 
with the international 
commerce that has grown 


up around the banana. 
From a health stand- 

point, the food-value of 

the banana is indispensa- 


| tee 


school cafeterias more and more are 
serving bananas and milk—and teach- 
crs aresug gesting thiscombination for 
the lunch box if it comes from home. 

Let us send you two valuable school 
aids, They are free and will be sent 
to you upon receipt of the coupon 
below. ‘The Story of the Banana"’ is 
beautifully illustrated. The Wall 
Card is a striking piece of lithog- 
raphy, in eight colors, and carries 


no advertising. 












Tastes good - 


} ‘ 
whdlesome, too 


Above: This is the wall card for cafe- 
teria or school room use, At left: Cover 
of ''The Story of the Banana.” 
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20th YEAR 


The Educators 
Beneficial Association 


Woolworth Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 








AND PRIMARY PLANS 


concern himself with the establish- 
ment of definite goals to be achieved 
and the improvement of the means 
of achieving them; with the item of 
cost; and with such studies of pupil 
personnel as will make the work of 
guidance more intelligent, such as, 
birthplace of parents, occupations of 
parents, study of withdrawals, fail- 
ure studies, age-distribution studies, 
vrade-distribution studies, — intelli- 


| gence ranges, and so on. 


A Mutual 
Sickness and Accident Association 


Which Protects TEACHERS ONLY 


This is the Association which accepts you into membership and keeps 
you, regardless of how many times you may receive benefits. Join the 
E. B. A. and be assured of protection when you actually need it. 


E. B. A. Certificates of Membership provide protection against Sickness, 
Accident, Quarantine, Natural and Accidental Death. They cover All 
Diseases. Benefits are paid the Year Round. E. B. A. protection never 
takes a vacation. 


Every Certificate of Membership is backed by the Association’s nineteen 
years of continuous service to teachers everywhere. Thousands of satis. 
fied members have given voluntary expression to the advantage which 
E. B. A. membership affords them; to the promptness and fairness ac- 
corded them in payment of their claims. 








Why not give yourself this 
same comfortable feeling? 
Mail the coupon today. It 
will pay you well to in- 
vestigate. 


No medical examination re- 
quired. Claims paid with- 
out affidavits. 


ruising 
Great Lakes | 


end Georgian Bay 
(30,000 Islands) 


Take this cruise De Luxe of over 2000 miles of beauti- 
ful waterway — the entire length and return of lakes 
Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay; with alluring scenery enroute. 

Drive around historic Mackinac Island, buy souve- 

- nirs from the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight- 
seeing bus at Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland— 
spend a full day at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern,Cana- 

3 dian and St. Lawrence River points) —Gaze in wonder at 


Ni-4 

THE EDUCATORS GENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
lease mail me at once full information about 
tection for TEACHERS ONLY I understand 
request will not put me under the slightest 


your pre 
that thi 
obligation 
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wef Stopover at any port of call can be arranged. 


‘$600.00 for TRAVEL STORIES IN U. S. and CANADA 


For the best stories on travel in the U.S. and Canada this summer the Norma! 
Instructor is offering $600 in prizes as follows: Ist prize $150; 2nd prize $100; 3rd 
prize $75; 4th prize $50; 5th prize $40; two 6th prizes, $30 each; five 7th prizes, $25 
each. Hereis your great opportunity to enter the Contestand write asuccessful story. 


The Great Oil-Burning North American 
White Liners and South American 


"THE magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American—passenger 
service exclusively — in equipment and service are comparable with the fine Ocean 
Liners. Promenadeand Sun Decksof unusual width; large Grand Saion;commodious Loung- 
ing Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on Observation deck. All State Rooms and 
Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with windows or portholes to insure perfect 
ventilation. Have running water; call bell and electric light; beds have finest mattresses 
and zprings, thoroughly comfortable and restful. Bath and toilet in connection with each 
Parlor Room and convenient to all staterooms. Excellent meals o1 pieas- 

ing variety — daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society and 

“something doing” all the time, you will find it in the many delightful 

activities a ship. There are pleasures for old and young. The 

a Social hostess introduces the guests that they may enjoy to the utmost the 

id eLaeatiy Dancing, Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and Social 
in@atiae Life which make the time pass so pleasantly on these big cruising ships. 


Semi-Wkly Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., 
Parry Sd.(Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Ret. 


Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
end Buffalo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 


Call or write for Blue Book on the Blue Lakes 

at any R. R. Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or 

Chicago. Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
BLACK, Traffic Mgr. W. E. BROWN, G. P. A. 
Adams 13 S. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














NIAGARA FALLS — the world’s greatest cataract. 





Administrative results are more 
easily evaluated than the results of 
supervision. It takes time to get a 
reputation on the basis of the prod- 
uct that the school produces, but 
such a reputation in the field of edu- 
cation is the only kind that will 
justify our existence.—Charles H. 
Lake, First Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Co-operative Research 

Proper care in planning research 
projects can make them truly co- 
operative. There should be no aim- 
less, unnecessary testing resulting 
in an unreasonable burden of cler- 
ical detail. If the teacher under- 
stands the nature and importance of 
the problem, if the project is dis- 
cussed and arranged so that unneces- 
sary work is eliminated, if there is 
plenty of opportunity for discussion 


| and co-operation, and if the results 


are reviewed and utilized so that 
there will be no doubt of the value 
of the time and effort expended, the 


| attitudes of teachers toward research 


will greatly improve.—Richard D. 
Allen, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Scientific Teaching 


Within the last four decades, there 
has taken place a great €Xpansion in 
the content of instruction in Amer: 
can schools. This expansion of the 
curriculum has_ been necessary ty 
keep education abreast Of expanding 
civilization. American social] life 
and American industry have under. 
gone a complete revolution Within g 
half century. The demands made 
upon the individual in our time for a 
broad view of the world are go far 
in advance of those which were jp. 
posed upon him in 1890 that the ele. 
mentary school has been compellej 
to enlarge its offerings. 

Not only has the content peu 
changed, but methods of teaching 
have been revised. Teachers of oy 
generation are trained to recognix 
stages of maturity and _individys 
differences among pupils, and { 
adapt instruction to the specif 
needs of each. Pupils who are i: 
need of remedial treatment are » 
longer neglected. Teaching has le. 
come an art, competent to de 
specifically with particular needs, 

An effort is made to train pupik 
in independent reasoning. Mer 
memorizing is no longer encouraged 

The changes in the methods o 
teaching would never have been pus 
sible without the host of students o' 
the science of education who ha 
labored for the last thirty years t 
improve teaching. Teaching is noi 
only broader than it was formerly 
but it is also guided by definite, scien- 
tifically established _ principles 
Charles H. Judd, Director, School «' 
Education, University of Chicago 





EN Joy THE BEST 


Modern scientific equipment ond 
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NEW YORK’'S NEW 


HOTEL 


management make it possible for 
you to enjoy the best in New 
York at the Lincoln. Bath, shower 
servidor and the “ sleepinges! 


beds imaginable in every 00" 


1400 Rooms—1400 Batt 


$3-5 
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34-7 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 


LINCOLN 


Eighth Avenue, 44th to 45th Sts., Times Squat 
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Creative Education in the 
Curriculum 


A real education must consist of 
at least two parts. The first part 
transmits to the pupils the traditions 
ond the achievements of the past; 
the second provides opportunity for 
creative expression, out of which 
alone can develop the power to con- 
tribute further to the permanent 
heritage of the race. Many schools 
have seen but the first of these obli- 
gations, and out of this have grown 
the memory-training curricula of the 
past. 
Each individual has within him- 
self the potentiality for creative ex- 
pression. In the field of language, 
art, handwork, or music, the modern 
school must supply the opportunity 
for the release of this creative 
power. 

The schools of Bronxville, New 
York, secure creative expression, and 
aso maintain high standards of ac- 
complishment in the fields of objec- 
tive learning. Goal cards have been 
evolved, setting forth for each grade 
the abilities or the skills in the more 
fundamental subjects, while the 
widest leeway is allowed where crea- 
tive expression may be expected. Our 
successful teachers recognize the in- 
terrelationship between learning and 


interest, and carefully plan stimuli | 
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to arouse interest and produce the de- 
sirable learnings.— Willard W. 
Beatty, Superintendent of Schools, 
Bronxville, New York. 


Training Future Leaders 


Much of education has been to 
groove into the brain of the child the 
fixed thinking of the day. We should 
rather seek for training which will 
mature and season but at the same 
time leave plastic the mental pro- 
cesses of youth. Our advance 
through science is so fast that our 
political, social, and economic mech- 
anisms are straining and breaking. 
Our country is witnessing its inca- 
pacity to settle many major problems 
by political procedure alone. The 
rule of majority vote has no place in 
science, nor in the applications of 
science to democracy. We are there- 
fore seeking to find the experts whom 
we can safely follow through the 
maze of our civilization. 

Certainly such experts are needed 
and educators must detect and train 
them. While we must care for every- 
one capable of being trained, the 
rise in the level of education makes 
it imperative that we discover those 
of exceptional ability or genius.— 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 


(Continued on page 97) 




















Send eae 
coupon below for illus- 
trated booklets—free! 


ENGLAND 
& SCOTLAND 





Historic cathedrals — 
ever- living epochs of 
British history—literary 
shrines—ancient castles 
and palaces— places 
of unsurpassed scenic 
beauty—all written and 
illustrated in the special 


booklets—sent FREE / 


Fill in the coupon and 


mail NOW! 
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WORLD'S SMOOTHEST 
_ WATERWAY 





A different and glorious Vacation 


at less than $10- per day— 
including transportation, meals and berth ! 


For a wonderful change this summer—Cruise the World’s Wonder 


Waterway to Alaska. Here is a vacation trip unlike any you have 
ever taken .. . surpassing in interest, thrills and glorious travel any 
trip you have ever enjoyed. Romantic Indians... curious Totems 
. +» picturesque cities and unparalleled beauty combine to make it 
unforgettable. For over one thousand miles you cruise the world’s 
smoothest waterway ... the World’s Wonder Waterway . . . the 
world-famous “Inside Passage” ... each hour bringing new visions of 
gripping interest and beauty ... each day another quaint and color- 
ful city. And the cost is no greater than an ordinary vacation at 
some nearby resort, for the steamship is your home for the entire 
round trip and the fare includes transportation, berth, meals... 
everything! See measureless, marvelous Alaska this summer. Not 
only will it prove a most interesting, attractive and economical vaca- 
tion... but the trip will be of inestimable value in your school work. 


Southeastern Alaska Cruise 


9 or 12 days—2,350 miles of delightful voyaging on the world-famous 
Inside Passage, with frequent stops at colorful, romantic cities including 
historic Skagway and age-old Sitka. Round trip, including $100 
berth and meals icnebeiees . 


Southwestern Alaska Cruise 


19 days—4,000 miles of glorious adventuring, covering practically the 
entire navigable coastline of Alaska, with calls at many quaint and 
historic cities including Kodiak. Round trip, including berth $188 
and meals .. : ooh ; a vonage sd 


Sailings from Seattle every few days, May to September. 
Ask for copy of beautifully illustrated book “Cruising the World's Smoothest Waterway,” 


which outlines in detail several interesting, attractive gnd economical vacation trips to 
this Top 'o the World Wonderland. It's free for the asking. Use Coupon below. 


PACIFIC 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 





H. B. BRITTAN, G. P. A., Pacific Steamship Co., 
653 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Please send me a copy of your book “Cruising the World’s Smoothest Waterway.” 
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"..FOR MY PURPOSE, 


HOLDS TO SAIL BEYOND 


THE SUNSET...” 


— TENNYSON 























"Thus in words sublimely sim- 
ple, does Tennyson express the 
renewal of spirit, the freshening 
of the mind, which mankind has 
always sought and found upon 
the water. 

And today, though the trireme 
of Greece and Rome and the saf- 
fron sails of Venice rest in the 
legends of the ancient sea, still 
—the ancient sea is ever new, 
and as ever leads to strange cities 
beyond the horizon. 

To Havana, perhaps, so pictur- 
esque and charm- 
ing...on down the 
moonlit Carib- 
bean to Panama 
and Balboa... 
Into the glorious 
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Pacificand toCalifornia, paradise 
of a thousand summer pleasures. 


President Liners cruise to Cali- 
fornia, to the Orient and return, 
others go on Round the World 
...Sailing on schedules that offer 
ideal stopover privileges in any 
port you choose. 

Special summerrateshave been 
arranged for your benefit. Com- 
plete information regarding these 
with interesting descriptive ma- 
terial will be gladly sent at your 
request. Write to 
the nearest office 
listed below —or 
inquire of any 
steamship ortour- 
ist agent. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 


004 FIFTH AVE 
25 aND 32 BROADWAY . . 
210 sO. SIXTEENTH ST. 
177 STATE STREET 
UNION TRUST ARCADE 
1005 CONNECTICUT N. W. 
514 Ww. SIXTH ST., 


NEW YORK 

NEW YORK 

+ PHILADELPHIA 
. BOSTON, MASS. 
CLEVELAND 
WASH., D. Cc 
LOS ANGELES, CALIP. 





. SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
» CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


210 BROADWAY . ° 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. . 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG. 

152 BROADWAY . PORTLAND, OREGON 
406 THIRTEENTH ST. . . . OAKLAND, CALIP. 
YOKOHAMA KOBE SHANGHAI HONG KONG MANILA 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY . . . . SEATTLE, WASH. 


Se __- __  _____— 
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Whither Away 


By Jane Dow Thackrey 


| 
| Normal Training Instructor, A. Lazarus High 
School, Camden, Arkansas 


OSTON has the charm of age 

combined with the attractions 
of the modern large city. I found 
it hard to decide just how to spend 
my time. Automobile trips north 
to Salem and Lynn gave me a view 
of Marblehead Bay where I saw 
more sailboats than I had ever seen 
before. The drive along the ocean 
hwy on a crystal clear day, I can 
find no words to describe. I saw 





the “rock-bound coast” and the 
! smooth stretches of golden sand at 
| Nantasket Beach. One day in 


Salem we visited the House of the’ 


Seven Gables where the hell still 
tinkles as one enters the shop door. 
The narrow crooked streets and the 
gabled houses almost jutting into) 
the street were most interesting to| 
me. 


| Boston holds so many treasures 


of the past that I could not hope to 
see them all, but I did visit, among 
others, the Old North Church and 
Faneuil Hall. The old, old burying- 
grounds here and there in the 
busiest parts of the city had a 
strange fascination for me. _ I 
dined at the “Cock Horse,” an inn 
in Cambridge on the spot which 





popular poems— 

Under the spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands. 

Tea at the Wayside Inn was an 
event. Here Henry Ford has col- 
lected the treasures of early Colo- 
nial days. The rooms where Wash- 
ington and Lafayette slept contain 
the original furniture. The house 
and gardens are so attractive that 
one understands why Longfellow 
chose to make the place live. 


BOSTON AND ITS ENVIRONS 


In Boston I saw what seemed to 
me a hopeful sign for the future of 
the American people—huge crowds 
gathered on the Esplanade for the 
open-air concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Sometimes | 
the world, the little world in which 
F live, seems “jazz mad”; but when 
_seven thousand people of all ages, 
from all stations in life, gather 
i after night for concerts of 
the type given by this orchestra, it 
is easier to believe that with proper 
|opportunity we may some day equal 
jour European neighbors in appre- 
ciation of the great music of the,! 
world. 

Away from the cities and the 
crowds, back to the country and 
the villages, I traveled for the last 
part of my vacation. I started by 
automobile north from _ Boston 
toward the White Mountains. My 
way took me out through Cam- 
bridge where I saw the home of 
Longfellow, with Longfellow Park 
‘across the street where a bust of 
the poet watches over the children’s 
play. I had a passing glimpse of 
Lowell’s home in Cambridge, and 
in Concord saw where Emerson, 
Hawthorne, and Louisa M. Alcott 











figured in one of Longfellow’s most. 
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MND? CReper 
Send for Our BigFree Catalog 


2,000 Illustrations. Catalog explains everything, 


How to Order 


Send first payment—state articlede- 
sired—name of em loyer—kind 
of work you do—how long in posi- @ 
tion—age—married—where live i 
—how long there. EVERY- 4 
THING IS CONFIDENTIAL, 4 
Send first payment, OR good 
sent for your F' mina-\/ 
tion on request. 









No. 949— Dinner ring, set with 
three fiery blue white Diamonds; 
ring of solid 18-K white gold. $60, 
$1.50 a Week. 

Neo. 918 — Blue white center Dia- 
mond ; twosmaller blue white Dia- 

monds on sides of solid 18-K 
white gold ring. $37.50. $1.00 

a Week. 

No. 944—Sparkling blue white 
Diamond set in square top ring 
of solid 18- Kwhite gold. $48.50, 
$1.25 a Week. 


CREDIT TERMS: 
One-tenth down; balance 
weekly, semmi- monthly 
or monthly at your con- 
venience. 





=) . 
Pas 
Down: $2.508 Mo, 


>. : sey No. 927- 
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M-954 
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Dept. 
108 N. State St., Chicago 
Stores in Leading Cities 
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LEADING STUDENT TOURS TO 


FUR) 


FIVE COUNTRIES 


All expenses Sea 1385 
and Land including 
PASSION PLAY 


We serve the intellectual elite. Become 
acquainted with a” — travel values 
—the result of of specialization. 
Cunard leadership! ¥70,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.—Write for Booklet U 
© © © 0 0 0 0 0? 


ESANGER TOURS 


offer Escorted and Independent Trips 
to Europe, South America, Alasks, 
California, Yellowstone, St. Lawrence 
- 79. 50 Saguenay, Black Hills, Rocky Moun- 
tain Park, Glacier, Pacific Northwest, 
San Isabel National Forest, Mes 














| and Verde Park, Great Lakes Crue 
- uP Write for free booklet and offer of 
FREE VACATION TRIP. 





Chicago, Il. 








BW 111 West Washington St., 
62-day all-expense tw 
visiting scven countn’s 


EUROPE vite sever coe 


to many unusual places $745, Also tours t Cae 
fornia and the National Parks. Yea 
ARGONAUT TOURS, 551 Fifth Ave. New 1° New 


STEEL PLATE Imitation EDIE 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: | rs 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 eras? 
| for $3.75. Printed in either engrave 8 scrip 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting 

100 for $1. ad 50 ies $1.00. Sendforfree 


tocovr 
Write your co and mail to as with P ear 
cost. ah Miledt he day receivedand senttoye 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING co., Dansville, N.Y. 


3O Devs Free Trial 


on all MEAD Bicycles 



























New RANGER Models now ready for delivery 
direct from, eur factory. Astonishing new prices 
and te’ » not buy until you get them. 
RIDER T AGENTS WANTED to ride and exhibit 
sample. Save big money. Many models, sty!e*- 
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if FOOT COMFORT 


ALLEN’S ¢ 
FOOT-EASE 





Many teachers of physical training and home 
economics classes are advising their pupils to 
use Allen’s Foot=Ease. For those who are on 
their feet every day, this antiseptic healing 
powder shaken into the shoes in the morning 
gives all day foot comfort. 

Allen's Foot «Ease takes the friction from the shoes, 
wothes tired, tender, aching, smarting feet, and stops 


the pain of calluses, corns and bun- 
ions. Makes hosiery wear longer, 
too, 


Ask for the new package 
For convenience and economy, buy 
Allen’s Foot#Ease in the new, 
handy, shaker top tin containing 
three times the quantity in the 
smaller packages. 


Free offer to Teachers 

A supply of Foot«Ease Walking 
Dolls for Kindergarten use, or free 
samples of Allen’s Foot “Ease for use 
in physical training or home econo- 
mics classes, sent free upon request. 
Please state preference. Address 
Allen’s Foot«Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Allen's 


Foot-:Ease 
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average of but two nights each week. 
will also protect your cloth- 
ose ruinous, discoloring, 
estfuctive perspiration stains, in ad- 
ping your armpits dry, 
8nd sweet. 


dition to kee 


More than a million men and women 
keep it armpits dry and odorless 
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Get a 
® tonight, 


fe (several 


You prefer 


API deserens the odor and di- 
the underarm perspiration 
pee of the body where there is better 


it clothing by using this 
: Proven preparation 
ee FY used, endorsed and recom- 
by physicians and nurses. 

of NONSPI today. Apply 
Use it the year around— 
Toe gummer, fall an 
Goods Dealer and Druggist has 

l months’ supply) or 
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winter. Your 


FREE TESTING s 
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/had lived. I journeyed through| 
| Lexington on whose village green | 
stands a lifelike statue of the | 
‘Minute Man. “The rude bridge’ 
| that arched the flood” is not there, | 
having been replaced by a modern’ 
concrete structure, but many of the 
Colonial homes date back to Revo- 
jlutionary days. Altogether the 
drive up through Massachusetts 
was both interesting and delightful. 


| AMONG THE MOUNTAINS AND 
THE LAKES 


At the end of this journey I 
settled down very happily in a small 
New Hampshire village six miles’ 
,from a railroad. The house was, | * 
typical of that section—white with; #4 
green shutters. Attached was a/| 
large grey barn which now serves | 
| 48 a garage, and there was a lovely 
garden. I spent my days exploring, | | 
;not so much on foot as in an auto- 
|mobile on the hard-surfaced, well- 
kept roads which I was surprised 
to find away from the railroad and| 
in the mountainous section. The! » 
| lakes of this region are very beauti-' 
ful. Friends who had been travel- 
ing in England and joined me for a 
few days said that in the Lake Re- 
gion of England made famous by! 
| Wordsworth and _ Coleridge 
had seen no lakes lovelier than 
Squam, New Found, and Winne- 
pesaukee. 








We climbed mountains with packs | ihn 


on our backs, and rested and cooked | 
our food in the rough shelters on| 
the mountains. The work of the 
White Mountain Club and other. 
active clubs organized with the | 
same purpose made me want to or-| 
ganize an Ozark Mountain Club to, 
provide trails and shelters in our’ 
,own mountains. If there is any- 
thing that makes life seem an ad- 
venture it is reaching the top of a 
mountain after a hard climb and 
feeling oneself a tiny speck in the 
surrounding vastness. 

, With two precious weeks left, I 
| took a train through the Berkshires | 
| and across the Hudson into New, 
|; York State where I was to meet 
| friends for a motor trip in the Fin-, 
'ger Lakes Region. The Finger 
| Lakes are lovely. We spent a week- 
end at a hotel on one of them and 
found the swimming and boating, 
perfect. We reached Albany again 
lone late afternoon and saw the 
night boat preparing to start down 
ithe Hudson for New York. Some 
| day I must take that trip. Since the 
sky was clear and the moon would 
|be full we decided to drive on to 
Bennington, Vermont, before stop- 
ping for the night. Looking back 
from the east shore of the river, we 
‘had a gorgeous view of Albany out- 
lined against the darkening sky, 
| with the Hudson in the foreground. 
| When we reached the highest 
| point on the road across the south- | 
| ern end of the Green Mountains, we | 
| could just discern the place where | 
the Long Trail (a hiking trail along | 


{the range) crossed our highway.| --<¢ 


It awoke in me another desire which 
I shall hope to realize some day in 
| the land of “What I Should Like to| 
Do.” The moonlight on mountains 
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This Little “First AMERICAN” /ives 
near Santa Fe, New Mexico, in the 
very heart of the colorful Indian- 
detour country. » + » “Be sure to stop 
there on your summer vacation tour to 


CALIFORNIA 


and the 


NATIONAL PARKS 


Very low round trip fares via the Santa Fe this summer 


Our Escorted All-Expense Tours, weekly during June, 
July and August, include Colorado Springs, Old Santa Fe, 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, Los Angeles, San Diego, Agua 
Caliente (Old Mexico), Yosemite, San Francisco and 
Glacier or Yellowstone or Canadian Rockies, according 
to tour selected. Every detail cared for by experi- 
enced travel directors. Mail coupon below. 





THE INDIAN-DETOUR 
GRAND CANYON LINE 


Clip and Mail This Coupon 
W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
1274 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail folders checked beluw: 


0 California Picture Book 0 The Indian-detours 0 Colorado Summer 
© Grand Canyon Outings 0 Escorted all-expense Tours 
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Enter Europe 


at Glasgow 


Enter Europe at Glasgow and make the 
round of Scotland first. Scotland is 
richer in beauty and in_ historical 
association than any other country in 
Europe and particularly full of interest 
to English speaking people. Sir Walter 
Scott’s heroes and Burn’s characters 
people every hill and glen of Scotland 
and make a journey through it the most 
delightful and most memorable of your 
trip. Enter Europe through Glasgow. 


Circular Tours on the London Midland 
& Scottish Railway start from Glasgow 
and embrace all that is beautiful, all 
that is romantic in Scotland. Send 
for the pamphlets. 





LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
{Dept. A31} London Midland & Scottish 
Railway of Great Britain, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Or from any LMS 
Ticket Agent. 
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and streams during the rest of our 
journey was enchanting. We were 
sorry to come to the end of the day’s | 
trip at Bennington, which proved 
to be so popular a place that we had | 
difficulty in getting accommoda- 
tions. I asked if there were a con- 
vention in town and was told that | 
Bennington is always crowded in 
summer. After seeing “Old Ben- 
nington” on the hill above the busy | 
twentieth-century town, I was not, 
surprised, for it is a charming | 
place. Bennington Battle Monu- | 
ment is conspicuous from far away, 
for it is over three hundred feet 
high. 

When I reached New Hampton, 
New Hampshire, it was time to pre- | 
pare for my return to Arkansas. I ' 
journeyed back to Boston and from 
there took the shortest and most 
direct route home. I was ready for 
work again, my mind stored with 
experiences of the past summer and 
looking forward to what the future 
| might hold. 


a 


A Summer of Thrills 


By Marcella Gosch | 


Teacher of English, High School, 
Waldorf, Minnesota 


JUNE 12TH 

ESTERDAY was a day of so| 

much beauty and good fellow. | 
ship that I wish I were a poet to = 
press it all. Traveling through Colo- 
rado, we passed the landmarks of 
| western pioneers, fascinating rock 
| formations, a lake on the crest of the 
divide between the Platte and Ar- 
kansas rivers, Pike’s Peak and Chey- 
enne Mountain in all their grandeur, 
farms, orchards, mines and oil wells, 
before arriving at Canon City, con- 
sidered the beginning of the scenic | 
trip through the Grand Canyon of 
the Arkansas. 

The steep hills between which | 
dashed the rushing river soon gave 
place to rock, and the train followed 

|the deep breach which sometimes | 
was barely wide enough for river | 
and track. At one place the walls of | 
‘colorful granite were half a mile 
high and but thirty feet apart. Here | 
light hardly penetrated to the bot- 








tom, and the weird sound of the | Wanted— Girls, Women, 17 Up 


madly rushing stream was greatly 
amplified. The river in its wild, | 
abandoned beauty remained with us 
as we continued. At every turn 
something new appeared. 

Nor did the scene become less at- | 
tractive as we emerged from the 
Royal Gorge. Everywhere I saw 
| beautiful mountains, of which the 
'most striking were Holy Cross and 
Snow Angel. Our train gradually 


climbed to the crest of the Conti- | Create your dwn gowns at 


nental Divide, beyond which was the | 
tiny beginning of Eagle River flow- 
ing westward. Before long we en- 
tered the canyon of the Grand River, | 
Prneneg later joins other streams to 
| form the mighty Colorado. As we 
| sat on the observation platform with 
| congenial fellow-travelers, a cour- 
teous, well-educated Filipino porter 
_acted as our guide. If you will 
vision a clear, cool, moonlight night, 
a dancing river reflecting the moon 
and the lights of countless automo- 
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THE NEW 


7th Avenue at 55th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Ideally Situated in the Theatrical, 
Musical and Shopping Districts. 
750 ROOMS 


Rates for Rooms with Private Bath 
Single : $2.50—$3.00—$3.50 
Double : $3.50—4.00—$4.50 


Write for New York Map Folder 
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START A ‘‘GOWNSHOP” ; ut 
$1500 to $3000 Year "2 pace, os iat 
| one-third store prices. $$ 4 Name.....----- 
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—_ ~~ . . 
biles; falls, rapids, fantastic rock 
formations, quaint villages and de- 


Jief jightful resorts faintly visible among 

: d- the trees and snow—you may under- 

nye stand my feelings that night in the 

L ° 

apply Rockies. ” — . 
4 After the exciting ride throug 

MI feel the mountains came a quiet trip 


through grazing lands, past prosper- 
ous farms, smelters, mines, oil wells, 
and burning gas spouts. When we 
reached Salt Lake City I was most 
interested in Temple Square and the 
fabernacle organ recital, and in 
Great Salt Lake. 


JUNE 15TH 

From salt the surroundings soon 
changed to desert, not the flat, sandy 
waste 1 had imagined but an inter- 
esting stretch of mountain-bordered 
country covered with sagebrush, cac- 
tus, Joshua trees, occasional green 
jelds, and strange sand and rock 
formations. As we approached Los 
Angeles we found ourselves in the 
midst of fruit and nut trees, vine- 
yards, and truck farms. 


JUNE 24TH 
At Seal Beach, near Long Beach, 
we have rented a comfortable, inex- 
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pensive cottage. I spend much of 
the morning in the water and go 
sightseeing in the afternoon. 

| Monday I drove with Minnesota 
'friends to San Diego, staying three 
days at a comfortable auto camp 
everlooking the bay. We visited 
such interesting spots as Balboa 
Park, Point Loma, Sunset Cliffs, the 
Hotel Coronado, and Ramona’s Mar- 
riage Place; drove through the naval 
and military training stations; went 
aboard an airplane carrier; saw the 
great hidden coast guns; and climbed 
to the top of the historic Spanish 
lighthouse. One day we spent across 
|the border in Old Mexico at quaint 
|Tijuana, and watching the gay 
|crowds eating, drinking, and gamb- 
ling at picturesque Agua Caliente. 

Rather regretfully we returned to 
Seal Beach the next day, driving 
through romantic La Jolla, and pass- 
ing oil fields, cotton and grain fields, 
palm trees, acres of flowers, and 
many groves of citrus fruits. 

I went to Hollywood to get an idea 
of the movie industry, to San Pedro 
| to watch the Japanese fishermen pre- 
| pare their nets for the next day’s 
fishing, to such popular beaches as 
Venice with its Grand Canal and 
Venetian bridges and Santa Monica 
with its picturesque palisades. We 
| spent one day on Catalina Island, a 
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The most fascinating parts of England —Devon—Cornwall 
~the Lorna Doone country—the ancestral homes of Wash- 
ington and Franklin—Shakespeare’s Land—Hampshire, Kent, 
Sussex and Wales—via Plymouth and Southampton. All 
Profusely illustrated with scenic and historical explanations. 


——————-—— Free if you mail the coupon 
G, B. ORTON, General Agent 


GREAT WESTERN AND SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 
50S Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free booklet No. 12 on England 
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ELEVEN MEMORABLE DAYS 


Southern California next Summer 


You might be tempted to call it "a 
mid-summer night's dream"... light 
wraps for motoring after sundown and 


for *70 


for comfort listening to Hollywood 





Bowl "Symphonies under the Stars"; 
blankets tucked under your chin ten 
nights out of eleven! Yet, that is Southern 
California in summer — and you won't 
need your umbrella! 


Close-by ocean beaches invite daily swims. Trips to Holly- 
wood, Old Spanish Missions, High Sierra glaciers, ocean is- 
lands, Yosemite, the Orange Empire, nearby mile-high moun- 
tains, ocean barge fishing. Novelty ... almost endless. 


Decide now to come to this summerland...570,000 visitors 
were here last season. Take back memories to last a lifetime! 
ILLUSTRATED ITINERARY details what you can see and do 
here in eleven days of your vacation time... and authentically 
outlines costs which show that expenses while here need not 
be more than $6.35 daily for comfortable living and sight- 
seeing...$70 for your actual stay in Southern California. MAIL 
COUPON. Special low railroad fares, May 15 until Oct. 31. 


We have published a beautiful book picturing this Southland. It 
contains 71 camera studies by the best men of this land of “pictures.” 
You may have a copy for postage cost. EXECUTIVES AND INVESTORS: 
Los Angeles County oil fields represent an investment of 750 millions 
—the agriculture! industry over 400 millions. The port of Los Angeles 
is second only to New York in volume of export tonnage. 


Southern Californi 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Sec. 1-4, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 


(Check if desired). (1) Please send me free Illustrated Itinerary for a 2-weeks vacation 
wip to Southern California—and what it will cost. 


(Check if desired). () Four cents in stamps enclosed. Send “Southern California through 


eo 


the Camera.’” Also send free booklets about the counties I have checked. 
_] Los Angeles Orange Santa Barbara San Bernardino 
Los Angeles Sports Riverside {) Ventura San Diego 


Name Street 


(Please Print Your Name and Address) 





City State 
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Black Hills 
Detour 


on your way to Yellowstone or Glacier Park 


( eu . . Wild Bill Hickok . . 
Deadwood Dick ... Calamity 
Jane . Here they wrote their 
glowing passages into the history 
of the Old West. 

Here phantom stage coaches 
lurch and rumble down the old 
gold veal from Deadwood Gulch. 
The ghostly Winchesters echo. And 
the glamour of adventurous days 
still lingers. 

This summer—live those days 
again in fancy, the roaring time when 
hearts were big and trigger fingers 
whimsical—and a man was never 
asked his name “back in the states.” 

Only the Burlington can take 
you to the Black Hills on your way 
to or from Yellowstone, Glacier 


Park or the Pacific Northwest. 
BARGAIN VACATION 





FARES—DE 


De luxe, observation-top motors 
await you. Without delay you start 
on your unforgettable 200-mile 
Black Hills tour. Mt. Coolidge, Mt. 
Roosevelt, State Game Lodge (the 
“Summer White House’) Sylvan 
Lake, the famous “Needles Road,” 
the Homestake Gold Mine. 

The entire cost, including motor 
transportation, meals and_ hotel 
accommodations, is only $29.50! 
Mail the coupon now for the free 
book which gives all the details. 

Burlington Escorted Tours 
Carefree vacations! Definite cost 
covering all necessary expenses. 
Everything planned and paid in 
advance. Travel expert with each 
party. Mark coupon for Tours Book. 


LUXE TRAINS 





Burlington 








Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. NI-6 
547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Send me your free illustrated book on the Black Hills Detour. 











Name 
oute Address “ 
oeeeeeveee 
( Mark an X here if you wish the Escorted Tours Book 
Everybody . visits -3.-4 >, 


ee 


a Stop-over at 


Ye RALEIGH 


Headquarters of distinguished Americans. Per- 
fectly appointed and noted for its atmosphere 


of homelike comfort. Centrally located 
sylvania Avenue and [2th Street . 
> Accommodations for OOO guests. 


ashington,D.C. << 


More persons visit the Nation's Capital- ut i ~ 
than any other American City compared ” 
to its sige. Your next trip should include 








at Penn- 


eee A 





The Draper Shade 
Is Better Made 


Better made for longer life 
and better made for great- 
er service into every 
shade is built perfection... 
inevery detail is reflected 
the skill of master crafta- 
men. A quarter century 
of research and experi- 
ment...and today an 
acknowledged superiority 
the country over. 
Descriptive catalog illus- 
trating and describing the 
newest and best in window 
shades will be sent you on 
request. Address 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co., Dept. 0, 
Spiceland, Indiana. 


Retca. Boe 


OSS ERT 











to Railway Postal Clerks 
$2700 FRANKLIN WUSTITUTE 
A TEAR £ o. inte, - 


32 e book describing Government 
Mon Cquere- jobe (2) List of U. 8. Goverament 
to jobs now open to men and women 18 
= - up. (Tell me how to get « position 
Mail Coupon ‘i 
Today Sure een 


/ Address 
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delightful playground, with its sub- 
marine gardens, bird farm, and fine 
| drives. 
| JULY 21ST 
Here we are at a lovely, fuchsia- 
covered cottage at South Gate. 
Since leaving Seal Beach, I have 
taken a never-to-be-forgotten drive 
up Lookout Mountain, from the top 
of which one has a splendid view of 
Los Angeles and its surroundings. 
I have visited such interesting places 
as the Busch Gardens, the Rose Bowl, 
the Arroyo-Seco Bridge, Pasadena, 
San Gabriel Mission and Hollywood 
Bowl (scene of the Pilgrimage 
Play), Aimee McPherson’s Temple, 
the Japanese Gardens at Hollywood, 
and Exposition Park with its fine 
natural history museum. On my 
last day in Los Angeles, friends took 
me along the beautiful Beverly Hills 
Drive, past the homes of movie stars 
and the new campus of the southern 
division of the University of Cali- 
fornia to the beach at the foot of the 
| Santa Monica Mountains. 


JULY 28TH 

| It is difficult to put upon paper all 
|I have seen since I took my last 
plunge in the Pacific. On the way 
to San Francisco, I passed through 
beautiful Santa Barbara, Summer- 
land with its oil wells in the ocean, 
and Santa Maria with its fine farms. 
I stopped at San Luis Obispo among 
the mountains, where a dear little 
Spanish girl proudly showed me the 
old mission. 

As San Francisco and its scenic 
surroundings would require another 
month, I decided to leave them for 
my next visit. But the San Fran- 
cisco ferries pleased me immensely. 

The next day magnificent scenery 
and many other interesting sights 
were to be seen from the car window. 
We passed Mt. Lassen, the only ac- 
tive volcano in continental United 
States, immense forests that appar- 
ently had never felt the ax, the 
Sacramento River, glorious Mt. 
Shasta, Shasta Springs where I 
tasted mineral water. In the Rogue 
River Valley of Oregon some of the 
world’s finest fruit is grown. 

In the timber country were logs of 
all sizes—on cars, in rivers and 
ponds, and along the slopes; huge 
piles of lumber, shingles, slabs, and 
sawdust; lumber mills and trainloads 
of lumber. 

From Portland I took the Colum- 
bia River Highway drive, often 
called the most beautiful in the West. 
It was thrilling to see the places 
where Lewis and Clark stopped on 
their memorable expedition. High 
waterfalls, mysterious gorges, lofty 
mountains, great rocks and mighty 
trees combined to make a memorable 
picture. The’ Columbia River itself 
was beyond anything I could have 
anticipated. 








JULY 29TH 

To-day I visited Rainier National 
Park. The drive to Paradise Inn at 
the foot of Mt. Rainier, past dense 
forests, wooded canyons, mountain 
streams, waterfalls, lava rocks, and 
jagged peaks—with the vast snow- 
covered mountain the center of at- 
traction—was a thoroughly delight- 
ful one. 
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INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SER 








Supplementary Reader; 
and Classics for All Grade 


(350 TITLES) 


HIS is the most extended and complete series 

of this class of books published, jt cor 
tains, in addition to many standard and accepted 
classics, a large number of books specially pp, 
pared by competent writers for use as supple. 
mentary readers. The subjects include Fables 
and Myths, Nature, Industry, Biography, fis 
tory, Geography, Literature, ete. The hooi, 
have 32 or more pages each; are wel] printed 
on high grade book paper and substantially 
bound in strong paper covers in varied and at. 
tractive colors. Many are profusely illustrated 


PRICES—In Strong Paper Covers 


10 Cents Per Copy, Prepaid 


8 Cents Per Copy, Not Prepaid 
on Orders for 25 or More Copies 


Order by Number. 





Some of the Titles for Each Grade 


(Complete List of 350 Titles on request) 


FIRST GRADE 
Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Motner Goose Reader—Faxon 
Nursery Tales—Taylor 
Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 
Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and Other Storic 
Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
A Queer Little Eskimo—Mayne 
And 10 other titles for this grade 


SECOND GRADE 

Stories from Andersen—Taylor 
Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 
Story of Wool—Muayne 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik 
Child's Garden of Verses—Stevenson 
Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
Story of Peter Rabbit-—-Potter 
Ten Little Indians—Reiter 

And 23 other titles for this grade 


THIRD GRADE 
of Washington—Reiter 
of the Pilgrims—Powers 
of Flax—Mayne 
53 Story of a Little Waterdrop—Mayne 
67 Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
167 Famous Artists—-I-—-Landseer and Bonheu 
292 East of the Sun and West of the Moon 
And 43 other titles for this grade 


FOURTH GRADE 
5 Story of Lincoln—Reiter 
56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
75 Story of Coal—McKane 
76 Story of Wheat-—Halifax 
Story of Cotton—Brown 
Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 
Story of Joan of Arc—McFee ; 
Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Murillo 
And 39 other titles for this grade 


FIFTH GRADE 

8 King of the Golden River—Ruskin 
101 Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane 
179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
199 Jackanapes—-Ewing 
212 Stories of Robin Hood—Bush 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
275 When Plymouth Colony Was Young—Bu 
309 Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 

And 51 other titles for this grade 


SIXTH GRADE 

Rip Van Winkle—Irving 5 
Legend of Sleepy Holiow—Irving 
Rab and His Friends—Brown P 
Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, ete.)—Mef* 
Story of Don Quixote—Bush ; 
Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 
Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington 
Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 

And 72 other titles for this grade 


SEVENTH GRADE 

The Courtship of Miles Standis 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound— Whittier 
The Great Stone Face—Hawthor 
The Man Without a Country —Hale 
Story of Jean Valjean—Grames _weilit 
Oliver ‘Twist (Cond. from Dickens)—t 
Story of David Copperfield = 

And 27 other titles for this & 


EIGHTH GRADE 

Enoch Arden-——Tennyson 
The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowel 
The Cotter'’s Saturday Nigh 
The Deserted Village—Goldsmt 
Gray's Elegy and Other Poems 
Prisoner of Chillon—Byron 
Washington’s Farewell Addresses 
Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 

And 22 other titles for this grade 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING 
DANSVILLE, N. Y- 


30 

32 
104 
140 
230 
245 
288 


529 


33 
38 
41 
72 
152 
262 
308 
330 


4 Story 
21 Story 
61 Story 


89 
182 
207 





11 
12 
22 
109 
264 
285 
286 
299 


. ello* 
13 h-Longf 


14 
15 
20 
149 
192 
260 
297 


17 
18 
19 
23 
127 
153 
158 
305 
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— ———— JOHN HANCOCK SERIES TRAVEL f 
RE SERIES 
aimee 
‘eaders INVESTMENTS Through the Canadian | 
1¢ and WORRY Rockies 
rades By Mary Turner Shugrue / 
‘OUR happiness now and in the future, Penmanship Supervisor, New London, 
complete series depends largely on freedom from Connecticut 
sen oa werry about money. ROM Vancouver, the greatest 
} specially pr The first step oe -~ is, of Canadian port on the Pacific 
a course—Thrift and Saving. The next is coast, we started on our return 
conee i the sound investment of these savings. journey to the Atlantic coast, after 
c. The bea There are many sound commercial in- seeing a very satisfactory portion of 
re well printed vestments; but the soundest of them continental United Stat Ger 
a substantial requires investigation, forethought and ee 8 6UU 
varied and at cocalin, route took us along the Fraser River 
ee There is one form of investment that Canyon and other narrow passes. 
— , requires none of these things. The check Like a tiny black serpent the train 
Prepaid arrives in time and that is all you have to || Wound in and out among great moun- 
| Prepaid think about. tains and glaciers. At Albert Can- 
re Copies This safe and sure investment is AN yon a stop was made to enable tour- 
ANNUITY— a bulwark against Time and ists to alight and peer into the Royal 
Change—against the day of weakened Gorge. We followed Beaver River 
Zach Grade judgment. and Stony Creek, and for five miles 
encemeit Every investor should put some of his were under the mountains—in Con- 
savings into Annuities. naught Tunnel, one of the great en- 
We shall be glad to send you our booklet gineering feats of the world. 
” covering this subject, on request. Leaving the train, we boarded a 
a. queer little tram that agilely climbed 
ap Reg oe oy ee a mountain side, giving us a beauti- i 
aes ful ride among the mountains. Huge 
yne trees clung tenaciously to steep 
‘hee Lire INSURANCE COMPANY slopes, and wild flowers of all hues|> 
® as Boston, passncnusese were scattered in every conceivable 
Reiter WT CLAREDEDON ST. BOSTON, BEARS. nook. And then—Lake Louise!) § j 
sae Please send me your booklet, “Life In- Like a lake of fairyland it lay be- i 
oie comes Through Annuities. fore us, an aquamarine circle 
Smith I enclose 2c to cover postage. guarded by gigantic mountains. An i 
- N immense glacier, startlingly white in 
a anh yore siiareinnnssnannaninstnessnuveeneesensenninninsnninesiie the afternoon sun, lay between the ; 
| ere ee mountains, and the whole group was ; — 
al | Go Sixty-seven Years ix Business _] reflected in the calm bluish-green Land of Vacation Opportunities 
water of the lake. The chateau of 
rop—Mayne creamy yellow stone, standing a lit- ° 3 . _ 
“Bush —EUROPE is bask from the chose, sonnet to EST, recreation, new scenes, new thrills 
er and Bonbeu merge into the landscape as if it had whatever the word Vacation means to you ' 
oa always belonged there. Myriad pop- i ss h . ' 
: = Why - get the maximum perma- [| nies, white, gold, and orange, nodded — await you in the West. Tour the scenic won- 
nent satisfaction from your tour to a friendly greeting, while stately fir d ° . 
“a “ : . erlands, enjoy your favorite outdoor sports, or 
_ Europe? Enjoy the guidance of emi- trees singly and in groups added y 7 > Joy y f f po 9 j 
nent a equivalent of @ | their dignified charm to the scene. just sit back and take life easy. The Great West- 
summer school, olla ‘ “113 : 
An oir of tranqualy chasacterines ern Playgrounds are ideal for any and all of these 
wg Write for Beohlets and this fairyland. The beauty of Lake ? i 
‘ids and Mori Reading Lists Louise is so ethereal, so exquisite, so things — and they are within the reach of every- ; 
this grade a erfect that it almost hurts. . , ‘ 
: F The =~ of pares P one. Attractive low fares — go one way, returnan- 
~ Ruski save : RuGGED BEAUTY OF BANFF ‘ —_ ' 
— 31 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. inn other, with stopovers at all points. Let our travel ' 
After a few days at the chateau ¥ z i 
— we motored to Banff through the experts plan a Vacation in the Golden West for ' 
= Saint Teresa “Littl Ri ralley of the Bow River. This tri , | 
le Flower Ring | Valley o e Bow River. is trip : — 
ras Young—Bu gave us our first glimpse of moun- you this summer. ; 
ra tain-sheep grazing. After a walk | 
this grade Mesias : 
. . through Johnson Canyon—a lovely ' 
| bedi ee Peat in | Darrow gorge down which rushes a Mail coupon for 
_Irving send Absolutely Free, this Little Flew. | Mountain torrent, eddying into pools oe Sree j 


own 
yer, etc. )—MeFee 


er Ring, with modeled raised figure of 
St. Teresa, without one cent of expense. 


DALE MFG. CO., Dept. H-28, Providence, R. I. 








and waterfalls—we returned to the 
car and drove on through the village 


complete informa- 
tion — illustrated 





Cane en of Banff. Banff Springs Hotel, resort literature. 
Ogden Are You “Job Satisfied” ?| Which reminds one of a great baro- 
this grade nial castle, faces the Bow River Val- 


DE ines 
andish-Longfe 





Work for Uncle Sam, 
$1260 to $3400 Year 














ley and the Fairholme Range of the 


**A Service Institution” 











. Rockies. A magnificent site unsur- 
nts have See EE econ 2 ote training passed in rugged beauty. ? 
mond ’ oOsitions are filled every year. . i 
ae ~4 ometaheit BAY. short hours and ple senatensh, Weite The sulphur springs at Banff, as MR. A. D. BELI ; 0 Colorado ! 
n 2, ranklin itute, Dept. H245, h a - . . . +Esks j 
jrames i can a bage Book with list of pt. Hib, Rochester;| well as the scenery, attract many Passenger Traffic Manager CO Sen Isabel Forest Colorado r 
: Dicken —__ + et ic people. The government maintains Missouri Pacific R.R. Co., St. Louis, Mo. () Rocky Mountain Nat. Park , 
jd (Cond.)— . ° ° , . i 
os grade f M sulphur baths in the village, while Please ccad iustrated travel lit- Fane -coney ) earmnmg Park 
- ~ or AY BRI D | oa) at the hotel there is a large swim- erature. I am particularly interested | ~ Gut one ' 
the Announcements and Invitations by ming pool of sulphur water. in the resorts checked. 0 California ' 
al—Lowell I Wilpay you to renee Eneraving are Correct. After we had again boarded an | O Pacific Northwest 
ight Burns correet wed to see my beautiful set of samples showing - bs | © deske 
pldsmith vitbuaieton Wedding Ftanctes nore by ad nail = eastbound train, I began to realize re airs = Missouri Ozarks 
>oems 414 No, 12th Be [irite Anne Kieran, Suite E1,| that the mountains were becoming | Cl Hot Springs Nat. Perk, Ark. 
vddresses ening Prominent’ Families since 19/3) "o Prominent - li lower and lower and knew that soon a | Mexico City 
ling SE UEISREIE | they would disappear altogether, and | OC Student literature for class- 
this ered W I experienced pangs of regret, al- City and State——_— 
ant Homework? Tvs have |}! most as if I were having to take - 





our home employment of al! kinds thru 
tu ones: You can too! Stamp brings details. 
COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York 











leave of old friends! 
(Continued on page 89) 





























Beautiful Switzerland 


. 80 near and dear to London and Paris 


EUROPEAN visit cannot 
be complete without Swit- 
zerland ...no more than Buf- 
falo without Niagara Falls. 
Switzerland is just around the 
corner from all European centers 
... as close to Paris as Boston 
to New York. 


Luxurious limited trains carry 
you to this land of the mighty 
Alps. A trip which takes prac- 
tically no time... yet every 
minute well spent. Scenery with- 
out equal in all Europe. 


Switzerland itself possesses 
every vacation requisite. Each 
mountain vale a realm of content- 
ment and rest. Bracing Alpine 
climate. . famous mineral springs. 
Beauty beyond your fondest ex- 
pectation. 


And every section so easily 
accessible. Wonderful motor 
roads...a railway system with- 
out peer. For the convenience 
of tourists there is a ticket avail- 
able which entitles the holder to 
unlimited travel at a fixed min- 
imum charge. 


Learn more about this “unlim- 
ited” ticket to vacation delight. 
Learn more about Switzerland 
before completing your European 


plans. Send for our Packet No. 
218 containing complimentary 
travel literature and complete 


transportation detail. 


Be sure to visit 


Geneva Lausanne-Ouchy 
Berne Bernese Oberland 
Jungfraujoch Loetschberg 


Zermatt-Gornergrat 
Furka-Oberalp 
Lucerne and its Lake District 
St. Gothard and Lugano 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 











SWITZERLAND 


————————————_ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Loose-Leaf Booklets 


(Continued from page 46) 
thickness of parts of other letters 
by it. 

Cut L, T, E, F, J without folding 
Test each part to 


|see that it is the thickness of I. 








| 


| 
| 


| 








For H, fold a rectangle vertically, 
with the 2-inch edge for the top. 
Hold the folded paper by the 3-inch 
edges and cut one half of H along 
the creased side. Open the folded 
paper. Proceed in the same way to 
cut X and U. 

Cut K, N, Z, S, G without folding 
the rectangles. Before cutting S 
and G, round off each of the four 
corners of the rectangle. 

For O and C, fold the rectangles 
as for H, and round off all four cor- 
ners. Cut out on the crease one 
half of the opening in O. Open the 
rectangle for O. Make another O, 
and cut a small piece out of the 
right side for C. 

For D, hold a rectangle vertically, 
and round off the upper and lower 
right corners. Fold the rectangle 
vertically, and cut out on the crease 
the curved half of the opening. 
Open the rectangle. Place the pat- 
tern, I, even with the left edge of 
D, and finish cutting out the center. 
The right edge of the upright will 
be straight, forming right angles 
with the crosspieces. 

For B, hold a rectangle vertically. 
Round off the upper and lower right 
corners. Cut a notch on the right 
edge to locate the center of the 
crossbar. Fold the rectangle ver- 
tically and cut out on the crease 
each of the openings in B. Open 
the rectangle, and proceed as in mak- 
ing D. 

Cut the top part of P and R in 
the same manner as D. 

Cut five rectangles 24% by 3 
inches. Fold them vertically and 
cut one half of A, M, Y, V, W. 
Open the rectangles. 

Cut Q from a rectangle 214 
3 inches. Round off the upper and 
lower left corners and the upper 
right corner. Fold the rectangle 
vertically and cut out the center as 
in O. Open the rectangle and, at 
the lower right corner, cut the tail 
of the Q. 

When the children are familiar 
with the cutting of the letters of the 
alphabet from these large rectan- 
gles, they are ready to cut letters 
of any size. 

The following are general refer- 
ences for the making of booklets: 

Bonser and Mossman: Industrial 
Arts for Elementary Grades. 

Lemos and Foster: Correlated 


by 


| Art. 


Tannahill: P’s and Q’s; 
on the Art of Letter 

Winslow: 
Arts. 


a Book 
Arrangement. 
Elementary Industrial 


——— 

There is an idea abroad among 
moral people that they should make 
their neighbors good. One person I 
have to make good: myself. But my 
duty to my neighbor is much more 
nearly expressed by saying I have to 
make him happy—if I may.—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

—— 

The lower world is that of ques- 
tions, the upper world is that of 
answers.—Holmes. 
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eT 


here’s no other spot 
in the world like 


bf MICH Pan 








ET the happy vacation 
of your dreams come 
true in this scenic and 

romantic summerland, where pine- 
scented air is washed crystal clear 


by the waters of the three great 
lakes. 


Here is surf bathing at its best— 
dancing, golf, boating, hiking and 
horseback riding—primeval _for- 
ests, wild flowers, 
villages and other scenic attrac- 


real Indian 


tions — modern hotels to suit 


every purse. Or you can live 
in a cozy cabin nestling along 


a wooded lake shore. All resort 


centers easily reached by rail, 


eMail the 
(oupon 


steamship and motor bus. 
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Mail coupon today for free copy f 93 ; 
of West Michigan Vacation Di- “West Michigan 
rectory. Contains impartial infor- “Uacation 
mation about sports, points of “Directory 


interest, resorts, rates, etc. 


MICHIGAN ‘TOURIST and 
RESORT ASSOCIATION 


State of Michigan Cooperating 


Dept. NI-4 
Sec.-Megr. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


COME 
THIS 
SUMMER! 


Michigan Tourist and Resort Association, 
Dept. NI-4, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


, ; P jon on 
Please send me the Free Vacation Directory. Also send information 














( ) Hotels ( ) Resorts. 
( ) Cottages near AEP TET I OS ee Bost 
Camps ( ) Boys’ ( ) Girls’. If I come, it will be by (_ ) Rail ( ) 
( ) Motor. 
| 

Name____. aN Ne MO EE . 
Address ee Lee Se 

ne =e 
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FREE 


to Teachers 








A booklet that tells 
mothers how to make 


their children health-| 


ier and brighter 


Let us send you, free of charge, 
supply of this booklet for distribution 
among the mothers of your pupils. 

It warns them of the prevalence of 
simple goiter... with its accompanying 
loss of appetite, lack of vigor and men- 
tal backwardness. . . and cites noted 
medical authorities to prove that it can 
easily be prevented by using a good io- 
dized salt on the table and in cooking. 
More than a million copies of this book- 


let have been distributed by teachers | : ene OS 
| ing lizards, and no sound except the | 


the country over. Many of them have 
written to say that they consider it | 
the most valuable piece of health pro- 
motion material ever supplied them. 
You need have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending the use of Morton’s Iodized 
Salt, for it is made by a company that 
for 80 years has been famous for its 
insistence on quality. 
Remember, giving this booklet to your 
pupils to take home may make all the 
difference between their being dull or 
bright, listless or vigorous. So mail the 
ycoupon fora free supply at once/ 


MORTON’S 
IODIZED 


a 
ih 





Pra 


| Mail Mail for FREE es 


] 
| Morton Salt Co., Chicago ] 
| Please send me copies of | 
| “How to Save Children from Goiter” ] 

| 
| 
| 











Name 
| 
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'Leaves from a European 
Diary 
By Helen Mehard Davidson 


Teacher of History, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh 
NE of my most vivid impressions 
throughout all Italy was a con- 
stant reminder of “the glory that 
was Greece” and “the grandeur that 
was Rome.” 
The magnificent ruins at Pestum 
recalled the days of the power of 
Greece as a great colonizer. “Magna 
|Greci” became to me more than a 
mere name on the map. On the road 


to Pestum we had been thrilled by 
‘the changing beauty of the scenery | | 
along the famous Amalfi Drive, over-| | 
| looking the deep-blue water of the || 


Bay of Salerno. How peaceful the 
| hillside villages reflecting their 
snowy whiteness in the clear blue 
water! How prosperous their hill- 
sides, terraced high with luxuriant 
grapevines! How difficult the labor 
of cultivating such hillsides! 

If we had been content to feast our 
souls on beauty we would have tar- 
ried on this most beautiful driveway 
until that “glory that was Greece” 
which we set out to find had been 
forgotten. But we pressed on in 
anticipation of the joy that we knew 
The farther we went 
the more uninhabited and the less 
civilized the country seemed to be. 
Suddenly there burst upon our view 
the three magnificent Greek temples 


an excellent state of preservation. 
How graceful they were with their 
rows of stately columns, strong and 
jenduring, defying the ages. All 
around was silence and desolation, 
with no sign of life except the crawl- 





of Apollo, Jupiter, and Ceres—all in | 








via 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
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lapping of the waves on the shore of | 





|the near-by Bay. It was, 
‘easy to imagine this place peopled 
with stately Greeks in their long 
flowing robes and their sandaled 
feet, as they walked about in quiet 
splendor. Such was “the glory that 
was Greece”! 

The heat of the day was over as 
we returned through the pleasant 
countryside and quiet villages until 
we reached the ruins of the Roman 
city of Pompeii. Most of the tourists 
had gone, as it was near the closing 
hour. We were left to our imagina- 
tion as we tried to people the Forum 
with its fifteen thousand persons 
gathering at the evening hour to 
| learn the day’s news! Chariots with 
prancing horses could easily be visu- 
alized hastening down the narrow 
streets, for here were the very ruts 








wheels of the long ago! Such was 
our first glimpse of “the grandeur 
that was Rome.” 

The grandeur and extent of the 
great Roman Empire were to be im- 
pressed upon my mind again and 
again. How proud each city was of 
its Roman antiquities! As we trav- 


was some 8,000 miles) we noted evi- 
dence of Rome’s conquering pathway 
in her ancient ruins in France, 
Spain, Switzerland, Germany, Bel- 
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EUROPE 


OCK up your desk, pack up your books and 
sail away to the best vacation you ever had. 
Europe, with all its glamor of history and romance, 
awaits you. And it’s not going to deplete your 
travel budget, either, if you go via TOURIST 
Third Cabin on a White Star, Red Star or Atlantic 
Transport liner. 

You’re going to be delighted with the comfort 
of your accommodations, the excellence of your 
food, the courtesy of the stewards, the intriguing 
music, the deck space at your disposal, and the con- 
geniality of your traveling companions—cultivated 
American vacationists. 

You’re going to be delighted with the ship you 
sail on, for we have reserved for your use such 
famous liners as the great Majestic, the world’s 
largest ship; the palatial Belgenland, noted world 
cruise ship; Adriatic, Doric, Minnekahda, the “‘ex- 
clusively Tourist Third” liner, the Lapland, and 
the Pennland and Westernland, the latter two for- 
merly de luxe Cabin ships and now offering the 
same accommodations at the low Tourist Third rates. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 Principal Offices in the United States and Canada. Main Office, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City. Authorized agents everywhere. 
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Jasper : awe cre 
Golf Week, 

Sept. 13 to 
Sept. 20 


In 
Alpine 





All the thrills of the Matterhorn, Jungfrau 
and Mont Blanc await you in the Canadian 
Rockies. The glaciers and canyons of 
Jasper National Park challenge explora- 
tion—Swiss guides complete the Alpine 
picture, and crowning all is the famous 
Championship Golf Course in glorious 
mountain setting. 
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OFFICES 
- 


BOSTON 
186 Tremont St 


BUFFALO 
420 Main St. 


CHICAGO 
4 Se. Michigan Ave. 


CINCINNATI 
49 E. Fourth St. 


CLEVELAND 
926 Euclid Ave. 


DETROIT 
1523 Washington Bivd. 


DULUTH 
430 W. Superior St. 


KANSAS CITY 
706 Walnut St. 


LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
618 Second Ave. So. 

NEW YORK 
606 Fifth Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1422 Chestnut St 


PITTSBURGH 
356 Fifth Avenue 


PORTLAND 
Grand Trunk Ry. 


ME 
Sta. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
302 Yamhill St. 


8ST. Lou 
4 No 


31 Broadway 


ST, PAUL 
43 East Fifth Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 


SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Avenue 


WASHINGTON, 1D. ©. 
i—i6th St., N. W. 


\ 


Here days are varied with trail riding, 
motor trips to scenic wonderspots, tennis, 
swims in a warm outdoor pool, and the 
restful informal luxury of Jasper Park 
Lodge with its evening of bridge, music, 
dancing and social contacts with friendly 
folk from all the world. 


Full information from any Canadian National Office 
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catering exclusively to women. 


Rooms with running water 
for one $2.00-2.50 
3.00-3.50 
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EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN 


Martha Washington Hotel 


29 EAST 29th STREET Running Thru to 30 EAST 30th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

Known wherever women travel as the largest and finest hotel in the world 

Offering many special facilities and 


situated within easy accessibility to the shopping and amusment centers, 
it is the ideal hotel for women traveling unescorted. 
An excellent restaurant, with table d’hote and a la carte service catering 
to both men and women is another feature 
DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 


for two ° e 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 
\. Descriptive Booklet and Map of New York Sent On Request 







Rooms with private bath 
for one - $3.00-3.50 
for two ° 4.00-4.50-5.00 
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TIFFANY STATIONERS 
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gium, Holland, and even in England 
and Scotland. All these nations have 
cities that preserve with pride the 
Roman glories of the Past. . 

After the ancient ruins came the 
superbness of the Renaissance, when 
Italy and all Europe awoke to the 
glory of their Past. What happy 
hours we spent in the galleries which 
preserve the treasures of this 
period! 





My Human-Interest Trip 
By Marion Miller 


Teacher, New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind 

F I go to Europe a hundred times, 

I know I shall never once omit 

Switzerland from my itinerary! Its 


beautiful, ever-changing scenery 
holds me spellbound. One does not 
talk—he just looks, and _ looks! 


How we thrilled as the country re- 
called to us William Tell and his 
daring exploits; and that violent 
storm over the lake at Montreux 
one night—how the lightning swept 


| the mountain and flashed across the 


lake while the thunder resounded 
over the rocky ledges—how well 
the William Tell Qverture has repre- 
sented it! 

To me, the Swiss were a most in- 
teresting people. Accustomed as I 
am to life on a rugged New England 
farm, I marvel at the patience of 
the Swiss farmer. We think we 
work hard to wrest a livelihood 
from the soil—but our labor is as 
nothing compared with that of the 
Swiss peasants. They cultivate 
hillsides so steep, one wonders how 
they manage to keep a footing. 
What prevents the grain and grass 
when reaped from rolling into the 
valley far below, I am sure I do not 
know. There is no chance to use 
machinery. 

We saw even more women than 
men in the fields. Their long skirts 
must have been a great hindrance 
—if one could only take to them the 
gospel of knickers! Few cattle 
were on the farms, most of them 
having been led to their summer 
pastures high up on the mountain 
sides. The chalets were very tall 
and looked as if a wind would blow 
them away bodily, but we learned 
that the winter snows are so deep 
that the families would be com- 
pletely snowed under were it not 
for the height of their houses. The 
roofs are often very long, reaching 
nearly to the ground, as an added 
protection from the elements. The 
people seemed honest and well- 
educated, however poor they were in 
this world’s goods. 

Never again can I read Byron’s 
“The Prisoner of Chillon” without 
a vivid picture of that grim old 
castle, the dungeon with its pillars 
and clanking chains, its bumpy 
rock floor, the gruesome bed of 
rock on which a doomed prisoner 
spent his last dread night, the 
witches’ room with its_ sinister 
stake and a few other evidences of 
ancient cruelty that make one’s 
blood run cold. “The good old 
days”—when were they? The 
world is still growing better! 
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Your Favorite 
Fruit Drink... 


with the addition of 


Horsfords 
Acid 
MIL WinCE 















becomes a 
tonic drink. 


that relieves mental and ner- 
vous exhaustion; increases 
the activity of the brain and 
assists mature in restoring 
vitality to the body. Try it! 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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on the Subject of Health. 
Series of sheets for pictorial completion, 
giving topics for sixteen health lessons. 
For Kindergarten, Ist, 2nd and health 
classes of older grades. 
“Health and Color in Silent Reading” 
160 sheets for 65 cents. Enough for ten children 
CHILD H H SERIES 
5022 Morris Street, Germantown, Phila., Ps. 








How to Teach |}: 


SPELLING | 


For Teachers and Supervisors | | - 
By FREDERICK S. BREED, 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 
This book tells you how to select and 
grade a spellfng vocabulary; how to 
organize lesson units; how to present 
each word to the pupils; how to direct 
the study of the pupils; how to measure 
spelling ability and diagnose spelling 
disability. It contains a spelling list of | 
3,481 words derived from 20 scientific | 
investigations. It is both scientific and 
practical. 








Price $1.25, postpaid. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Entertainment}, 
Books 








i By 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Scho Bw 
By Grace B. Faxon. T’rovides » part, for h) Bi by 
child, the timid, the awkward, the tively, the a" 
actor, or the ungifted. Most of the selection agolt ne 
tensely humorous; some are serious, but with Wet, 
chosen themes that are sure to please ob ‘to thirty th 
in all, ranging from three minute dialogues 
minute plays. 40 cents, postpaid. , ' 
5 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pees ty 
By Grace B. Faxon, The first part is Gort 
collection of pieces to speak consisting of enh pert mg 
most childlike verses imaginable The wedi peo. 
contains 18 dialogues and plays for the Ml whieh * fe 0 
besides the pageant of “The Pied Piper, the par 
suited to any general program. Some 0 a i n, 
“act” fifteen minutes and in them the M ther Gout 
resent flowers, dolls, schoolroom objects, rons “0 
and fairy tale characters, and grown Pe 
cents, postpaid. Se 
Closing Day Exercises fe 
By Grace B. Faxon. The_ contents 8M Ores 
as follows: Part I—June Voices; iy i 
primary school of three grades. Part the first 
to Mother and Home; Exercise for E ie 
grades. Part I1I—Vacation Bebo 1v—a # 
2 school 7 pe art five oe. a of 4 
Yountry Living; Exercise for 5 
grades. Part V—A Eulogy of Our Cg 


Exercise for grades five to eight. 

men Parts for, Graduation. Part, bly 
rograms for Closing Day ima 

—Plays for Closing Day. 40 cents postpaid 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE which fully mg 
our entire line of Entertainment school 
other publications for teachers 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING compat 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart 


(Continued from page 47) 


such a remark to the daughter of an 
gmperor. Poor Marie Antoinette! 
When she grew up, She married Louis 
XVI of France, and lost her life 
when the French people rebelled 
against royalty. As for Mozart, his 
name has lived as long as hers, and 
for better reasons. 

The first tour was so great a suc- 
cess that the father arranged an- 
other, on which they would visit the 
ading capitals of Europe. In Lon- 
don the bills for their concert read, 
“For the benefit of Miss Mozart, 
ged thirteen, and Master Mozart, 
eight years of age, prodigies of 


nature. ... a concert of music, 
with all the overtures of this 
little boy’s composition.” Every- 


where their performances, and par- 
ticularly Wolfgang’s, astonished the 
audiences. Wolfgang received pres- 
ents and compliments enough to turn 
the head of an ordinary child. 
Strangely enough, he did not grow 
conceited, but remained the same 





lovable, affectionate little boy as 
ever, 

After the tour was over, Mesact | 
was put through a very difficult | 
course of study. At twelve years of 

cge he composed his first mass, and 

an operetta, Bastien and Bastienne, | 
which is still played and which is 
delightful. When he was only four- 
teen years old, he was made assist- 
ant concert master to the Archbishop 
f Salzburg. It was then that his 
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troubles began, for the Archbishop 
was a very disagreeable man and 
treated Mozart most unjustly. 

We wish that we might finish our 
story of Mozart with the picture of 
his joyous, triumphant childhood in 
our minds. As he began to grow up, 
life became harder for him. Less 
talented musicians who had been 
willing to applaud him when he was 
a child, were jealous when he became 
their rival, and found fault with his 
work. The famous composer Haydn, 
however, was always his friend and 
maintained that Mozart was greater 
than he. Gluck, composer of operas, 
also liked and praised him. 

Mozart’s wife, Constance, was al- 
ways very proud of her gifted hus- 
band, and cheered him through the 
dark days when they had little 
enough to live on. Mozart was 
rarely paid well for his work, and 
he and Constance did not understand 
how to make their little store of 
money hold out. They were much 
like two children about practical 
matters. One winter day some 
friends called and found them mer- 
rily dancing in a cold room. They 
had no money, they explained, to buy 
wood for a fire, so they were danc- 
ing to keep warm. 

How Mozart managed to compose 
the astonishing amount of music that 
he crowded into the thirty-five years 
of his life is another marvel. He 


| wrote over six hundred works of 


many, many kinds. His operas are 
especially famous. The greatest of 
them are The Marriage of Figaro, 
Don Giovanni, and The Magic Flute. 
He wrote forty-nine symphonies, 





Apologies are 


in the 
practice tea 
room 


ACULTY members invited to lunch 

++. the progress made during the term 
‘be demonstrated in a one-period class 
+-Certainly no time to correct failures. 

If Royal Quick Setting Gelatin is 
‘ed, there is no need to say, “I am sorry, 
‘ut the dessert is not quite ready.” This 
“ew food discovery sets perfectly in half 
the time you have heretofore allowed. 

In fact, with modern refrigeration, at- 
‘active Royal Gelatin desserts are just a 
acne of minutes. And more elaborate 
Te and charlottes can be unmoulded 
"88s than half the ordinary time. 


Rn. this delightful new Royal Quick 
ing Gelatin Dessert. You’ll have no 
and no apologies! 


taboo... 





ORANGE CHARLOTTE 


1 pkg. Royal Lemon Gelatin Dessert 
1 cup boiling water 

teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons sugar 
1 cup orange juice 

pulp from 2 oranges; well drained 
1 cup cream, whipped 


Dissolve Royal Gelatin Dessert In boiling water; add éalt 
and sugar; add orange juice. When it thickens, beat with 

rotary egg beater until frothy. Fold in fruit and whipped 

cream. Mould and chill. Serves 10. 


FREE! “14 New Gelatin Desserts” — 


a booklet of time-saving recipes. 








In red box—the 
same color as 
the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder can. 
For making see 
directions on 


package. 





ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT 
Product of Standard Brands Inc. 
Dept. G-173, 695 Madison Ave., New York City 


Name 
Address__._.__ 
City. 


send my copy of ‘14 New Gelatin Desserts.” __ 



































































Many Glacier Region, Glacier Nat’! Park Copr. by Heilmann 


Your Best Vacation 


—Plan to enjoy it in the Heart 
of the National Park Area 


N your way to or from the Na- 

tional Parks, plan to combine 
the pleasures of many vacations in 
this one. 





Come to Spokane—in the very 
heart of the National Park Area— 
where a myriad of silvery flower- 
bound lakes, lordly mountains, rug- 
ged crags and torrential mountain 
streams call you to this center of the 
glorious intermountain playground, 
and afford you romantic adventures 
long to be pleasantly remembered. 


Unequalled side trips through this 
magic area are afforded by five trans- 
continental railroads and the innu- 
merable enchanting motor roads lead- 
ing in every direction from Spokane. 


See this delightful country this 
year. Whether you have a day or a 
month, you'll enjoy every minute of 
it in and around Spokane—with its 
healthful climate and low mortality 
rate. 


The Metropolis of an Empire 


Rich in agricultural, mineral, hydro- 
electric and timber resources, the vast 
Inland Empire of which Spokane is the 
capital produces Four Hundred Million 
Dollars of new wealth annually. 
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Write for New Scenic Booklet to 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Spokane, Wash. 
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nine of which rank with the great- The 
est ever composed. O 
The finest of Mozart’s religious wen 
music was his Requiem. This was Pp Pp 
his last composition. When he was oster attern 


working on The Magic Flute, a 
stranger came to him and asked him Bo k 
oi )\ iy Wala to compose a requiem. Mozart was Oo S 


ill at the time, and feeling very| Instructor Poster Patterns 
“Traveling East or West 


downhearted, not at all like his Each of these books con- 
Enjoy a restful night on Lake Erie on board one of the palatial 


. tains patterns for makin oe 
usual gay and lively self. He agreed! 30 posters of varying sizes 
ati “s .| up to 54 inches long. 20 
to write the music, but he kept tell-| CP the patterns in’ each 
ing Constance that he was writing it | book are of Mother Goose 
a Ree a > ° ss eae characters; others deal {2 
C & B Line Steamers for himself. His premonition proved | with children, their pets, 

: ; _only too true, for he finished the} 2m‘ their play. No pat. al i. 
These magnificent floating hotels afford all the joy of Requiem the afternoon before he 
ocean travel. Beautiful _— large, comfortable state- 
rooms, luxurious cabins, wide decks, excellent dining 
room service and courteous attendants. 
Autoists, save a day C & B Line way. Avoid miles and 


terns alike in the two 
. rs. Price, each book, 80 be, 4 li 
died, cts., postpaid. Either book ay «) 
Like many another great man, this with Nor. Instructor-Pri- | ~“ri-4924- 
miles of congested roadway. 


books, Heavy paper cov- 
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Plans, 1 year, $2.65. _ 
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wonder musician who gave so much ' 
“— to the world was appreciated by only Story-Book Poster Patterns § ! 
=> a few in his lifetime. Yet, except , Contains patterns which —_«— ft 

























eB Each way, every night, leaving at 9:00 arriving at i j rE gene ag FH RE of 
Gg & y, every might, I & ‘00 Pp. M., arriving at —_» for an occasional fit of depression, 14 inches, each illustrating STORY-BOK 
‘ ad 7:30 a. m. (East. Stand. Time), May 1st to November 15th. a well-known story. Some L 
. } | Mozart kept a stout and merry | of the subjects are: Cin- POSTER 
Cleveland-Pt. Stanley, Canada Division Fares between Cleveland and Buffalo, | heart. The j f his h ,| derella, _Rumpelstiltzkin, | PA 
; » | heart. e joyousness of his happy mes TTERNS 
owe aot ; 5 a . d - be The Frog Prince, The Ugly ov exes 
The short route to Canada. Steamer leaves $ .00 one way, $8.50 roun trip; between | nature pervades his music where it| Duckling See iieediinone Ciba to 
Cleveland midnight, arriving Pt. Stanley 6:00 a.m. Cleveland and Pt. Stanley, $3.00 one “ga = on . i ' Sleeping Beauty, Robinson su 
Returning, leaves there 4:30 p.m., arriving Cleve- WY; $5.00 round trip. lives for you to-day. Crusoe, a -—¥ paper 
land, 9:30 p.m, (E.S.T.) June 20th to Sept. 6th. Special auto rates on both divisions —__—_>—_ pent With Fal ma We “] 
| a a structor-Primary Plans, 1 i 
Ask to have your ticket routed via C & B Line. Write for free Auto Map and > A Third-Grade Drawing year, $2.65. | a 
folder No. 11 giving details on All Expense Tours, and other 1930 C & B features, ' ’ Ey 
THE CLEVELAND AND BUFFALO TRANSIT CO. = ae Lesson Health Poster Patterns fo 
East 9th Street Pier Cleveland, Ohio ie ” The patterns in this heck , . 
(Continued from page 25) form 10 posters, size 36 x 
i fs - 15 inches, each illustrating HEALTH the 
r composition typical of the first | a health rule, Some of the 
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| ° ° ° ! rin ilk Every Day, etc. 
Children jumping rope. Heavy paper covers. Price 
’ a ; | 80 cents, postpaid. it ef 
A hurdy-gurdy man. | Normal Instructor-Primary . 
A balloon man. | Plans, 1 year, $2.65. ber 
A bi ightly colored parrot. | Mother Goose ages Po: te cab 
A monkey on a string. | Contains patterns for ter 
j * * making 10 posters, size 
Did the children copy the teach- 86 x 16 inches, in ‘which hag 
ay’s Sa 3? . j > | other Goose characters | 
os pic tures No Did they copy illustrate health rules ex- the 





her subjects? A few did, but they | pressed in Mother Goose 


pictured those subjects in a differ-| 52%mes., Some, of the sub: 


2 ‘ i » lar (who drinks milk each 
ent way. Did the large figures or SS S&S = 


objects in her pictures help the| plays out of doors each 
children toward better composition? | ¢%%2:, *,,,d#yy Barer 
Yes, they saw how well large ob- len te 
jects carry at a distance. Did the : - 
| beautiful colors in her pictures lead Instructor Jointed Toys ;4o 
the children to use bright colors in Each of these two books 


. contains 30 patterns for 
their own? Yes jointed toys with full di- 

TT ar » ; . . | rections for making. 
The teacher continued to encour-| "Rook 1 contains twenty- 
age the children. Every day in the two patterns for Jointed 
° " Animals, Birds, ete., and 
next three weeks they did their | eight for Little Citizens 
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I am deeply interested in the prob- | Little Citizens and Their 


f vecreati ‘ j i | Contains eighteen full 
lem of recreation, as its solution | | Ue"Ghtline drawings of 


° ° * yi r F 8 
For full information *regarding All-Expense and Personally Conducted goes to the root not only of many | — Se 6 
Tours apply to your own Tourist Agent or the address given below. fundamental questions of physical | zens are dressed in their 
health but also of many needs for | —— and = 

tal stimulation and _ spiritual pe man thems ave given 

s men al! c : oO 

*Also 7-Day Cruise on Great Lakes oo ; In addition the flag of 
; satisfaction.—Herbert Hoover, in @| each country represented 
—Detroit to Duluth and Return Message to the Recreation Congress. | is reproduced in its true 
: | colors with an outline flag 

to be copied and colored. 
Splendid material for in- 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES = Free Trip Abroad itis iW ne, puree 


| mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 


, Fine opportunity to earn two months’ 
715 VICTORIA SQUARE - - MONTREAL, CANADA vacation in Europe. Write for particulars. | F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING" 


| EUROPEAN FESTIVALS ASSN., 
Room 1017, 119 West 57th St., New York, N.Y. | DANSVILLE, N. 


Write for illustrated Booklet, Guide and Map. 
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n TRAVEL We ——_ deck chairs, en h ° ‘ ; 
rugs, . ts, 

contin! fron eo) _ {HBR Ga ning seas andl FO” CD25 Summer's vacation 

mate and other fellow passengers. 


My Summer Investment |The voyage was a pleasant one. 
. ; Whist parties, deck games, books to 
By Alice L. Beckwith 


read from the library, and afternoon 














in Lincoln School, Malden, Mass. tea at four o’clock left no time for 
M$ jwif “ALL ashore that are going|monotony by day; concerts, moving 
ee ashore!” rang out the cry/pictures, and dancing filled the 


mucton | that sunny July morning, sending | evenings. 

STER relatives and friends scurrying! On Thursday the gulls came out to 
down the gangplank. Place—Mon-| meet the boat, and we knew we were 
ae treal, where Mary and I found our-| nearing the Irish coast. Our. ship 
selves actually on board an ocean|did not make a port call at Cobh, but 

in liner, bound for a foreign port. a tender came out to get the passen- 
Lay Rolls of paper streamers, which] gers that were landing. It came in 
had been given the passengers, were|the afterglow of the sunset, like a 
flung to the breeze, and the ship in} fairy barge, with a bugler in the 
its gay plumage, like a beautiful bird} bow playing “Come Back to Erin” 
of Paradise, glided down the St./and “Mother Machree.” ‘ 

Lawrence. It was three o’clock the next day 

It was in February that I had said! when Liverpool was sighted. Mary 
to Mary, “Let’s go abroad next|and I were to land here. We were 
summer!” traveling independently, but had had 

“What a brilliant idea!” said she,| an agency make out an itinerary for 
“‘[ not earning anything, and you on/ys. A representative of the agency 
a salary that is certainly ‘modest.’| met us at the wharf with our travel 
Everyone will say we are fit subjects| book of hotel and sight-seeing cou- 
for a lunatic asylum.” pons, railway tickets, and detailed | 

“You remember the tapestry of|itinerary. He saw us through the | 
the old warrior,” I replied. “It read: | customs, then called a taxi and sent 

















What I spent I had, us to the hotel where we were to 
What I saved I lost, spend the night. At nine o’clock the M+. Bachelor and a river famous for its 
What I gave I saved. next morning we were having our fishing, the Deschutes in Central Oregon 







Let’s be reckless. We'll flip pennies; | first railway trip in England. 


heads we go; tails we stay.” Heads In the pretty little towns that we > a 
won, and here we were! passed through there were no | 
It was thrilling to go down to our| wooden houses. All buildings were | ZS7 [ 
cabin and find twenty steamer let-|of brick or stone, and every bit of | 
ters and two boxes of flowers, for we| ground seemed to be in use. Artis- 


had come alone from “The States”|tic hedges or stone walls separated 
the night before. |one field from another in the open 


Tue FAR-SIGHTEDNEss Of Thomas Jefferson in sending 
Lewis and Clark on an exploration of America's great 
Western Empire was justified and fully repaid by the 
glowing reports brought home by these intrepid ex- 








ALMER = is one ys to aa. som plorers. Then followed the pioneers, those sturdy souls, 
ings on the campus of Colorado College, : Z Bas . as s > 

tho guauntn commptnn Ghowk cuts Gee eee | to build an empire in this veritable Garden of Eden. For 

in the best residence section with a wonderful 3000 miles along the trek, they could be heard singing, 


view of the mountains. 
"Ob, Susanna, don’t you cry for me, 


I’m coming out to Oregon 
om sn With my banjo on my knee.” 


4, 4 44, Today this land of promise fulfilled, can be reached in 
a Ae ‘ two or three days by the best and most luxurious trains 
in America, or by auto over one of the 
world's best and most historic highways. 
Aside from its shrines of historic interest 
and world renowned beauty, Oregon 
holds much to attract the educator. Its 
educational system is one of the finest 
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smn) Enter Advanced or Spec 





ial 
_ Summer Work with New 


per covers ° and most modern in the world. 
a tie“ | Energy and Enthusiasm ” 
ns, 1 year, Come visit us this summer and learn 


corations Colorado College and City 
Schools Offer Courses in 
an Ideal Vacation Setting 


Even after the strain and fatigue of a year’s work in the 
classroom the teacher who undertakes special or advanced work 
. Colorado College will find enthusiasm in her study. With a 
— which insures absolute comfort, even exhilaration, with 

ikes Peak and the Rampart Range constantly in sight and with 
Wworld-famed scenic beauties within a few minutes of her room, 
work is done in an ideal vacation setting. 


wareits for summer work at Colorado College accepted any- 

vil toward attainment of A. B. degree, and graduate credits 
apply toward A. M. at Colorado College. 

mcanrees in English, Sociology, Education, Psychology, Mathe- 
ace, Languages, etc. Circular gives full details. 

ailigh and Grade School students may make up grades through 

7 oo courses in the city schools. Broadmoor Art Academy 

— a variety of work. Blair’s Business College affords sum- 
work in business preparation. 


first hand of the wonderful progress and 
development of this last, great West. 
Join the throngs of happy vacationists 
> on a never-to-be-forgotten summer hol- 
Monument to Chief Old Joseph at ; , H 

ne Se eee iday and return to your classroom in 
| the famous treaty of 1855 with Gov- the fall refreshed as a result of in- 

ernor Stevens of the Oregon Territory 


. . ° i. 
creating an Indian Reservation. Twenty vigorating outdoor days in America’s 


y | cars later President Grant returned , ; arati , 
| noe lands to public domain, which favorite vacation land. 


| aang oe Cad Jough'e son For further information and beautifully illus 
| being a leader in it, trated booklets mail the coupon today. 


| PORTLAND nvites 
| You to OREGON! 


Information on any phase of summer school work or vacations and LA | ee ee fla ce a SS SL SS —_ 
accommodations will be sent promptly on request to those below. PORTLAND CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
Room 206, Portland, Oregon 

Please send me information and free illustrated literature 
about Oregon. 











Gey H. Albright, Adm. Bid 
iilrade : College; or Bioocter 


Art Academy; or 
Calorado Springs Chamber of 


No sscccaniarenbieniaianeaniiies 


Address ..... De ear es Peek eth 2 ! 
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You haven't really seen ALASKA f | 


until you’ve seen the Jnterior—— ® 
Only there will you find the Romance and the Mighty Mountains, 
Alaska’s outstanding lures—as well as the Midnight Sun, Great | 
Glaciers, Vast Treasures of Gold and the Last American Frontier— 








| 


| 


mighty “Home of the Sun” of the Tanana Indians, otherwise Mt. McKinley—highest peak ubove 
its base in all the World—dominant feature of Mt. McKinley National Park. 


The best way to see Interior Alaska 
is to travel over The Alaska Railroad 
which will plan an attractive itinerary covering all points of interest and 
will arrange all transportation and accommodations at hotels and resorts. 
Write for descriptive booklet— 
Have experienced Alaskans advise with you—Make 1930 Your Alaska Year 
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THE ALASKA RAILROAD—Department of the Interior, U.S. A. 
Mt. McKinley National Park Route 
G. C. DICKENS, General Passenger Agent 
Suite 321-2, 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


We will gladly recommend several all-erpense, escorted tours with real companionship. 


country, and flowers were blooming 
| everywhere. 


Our first stop was Windermere. 
“So you are going to beautiful 
Windermere!” our English steward 
on the boat had said. “Aye! but 
that is one of the first things the 
Great Architect ever made!” We 
quite agreed with him as we looked 


| out on the silvery lake from our 


charming hotel on the hillside. 

On Sunday we went by auto across 
the old ferry to Coniston. We 
visited the Ruskin Museum, passed 
the home of De Quincey (where 
Keats and Shelley often stayed), 
saw Wordsworth’s grammar school 
at Hawkshead, and then went on to 
Ambleside and Grasmere. 

Dove Cottage, Wordsworth’s home, 
is closed on Sunday, but we wan- 
dered through the garden and visited 


the churchyard where the poet and | 


his wife are buried. Later the 
driver pointed out the stone seat 


at Rydal Mount where Wordsworth | 


sat to write many of his poems. 
With the “inward eye” we could see 
the daffodils growing 


Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the 

breeze. 

Monday found us traveling ithe 
beautiful winding road through the 
Lake District to Keswick. 
we changed from bus to train for 
the trip to Ayr. 


Here lived 
prince, 
The loving cotter king, 


the gentle peasant 
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Robert Burns. The objects g 
special interest are the birthplac 
of Burns— 

A cot roofed in with straw 

A hovel made of clay— ’ 
the Alloway kirk, the monument, thy 
tea gardens, the “Brig o’ Doon,” and 
the Tam o’ Shanter Inn. 

Glasgow is said by some Visitors 
to be uninteresting, but we found ji 
delightful. Our attractive hotel wa: 
on a hillside near the University 
with much of the city below us, |; 
looked like fairyland at night wit) 
its myriad lights glowing. 

Our itinerary included a day’s gj 





There | 


down the Clyde. During the early 
part of the trip we saw ships in qlj 
| stages of construction; then we wen 
through the Kyles of Bute an 
passed many noted summer regorts 
| Near Dunoon was “Lauderdak’ 
where Sir Harry Lauder lives “oy 
the bonnie banks of Clyde.” 

We had breakfast and luncheon on 
the boat, and our first “plain teg” 
was served at four o'clock, 

It was on this trip that I met , 
| teacher who is “mistress” of a pri- 
mary school at Paisley. This is 
where Coat’s thread is manufactured 
and her school is called The Coat’s 
School. 

The next morning we said good-by 
to Glasgow and boarded a train for 
Balloch Pier. Here a steamer was 

waiting to take us almost to the 
| other end of famous Loch Lomond. 
| At Inversnaid our conveyance 
proved to be a “tally-ho.” Up little 
ladders we climbed to our elevated 
seats. Coachmen in scarlet coats 
and tall white hats drove us over 

















SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


TURPIN HOTEL 


17 Powell St., at Market 


This Central Downtown Location 
an Important Convenience to You 


COMFORT ECONOMY 
SPLENDID VALUE 


— 
rT Rates per day, single with free use of bath | 


$1.50 $2.00 
With private bath 


$2.00 $2.50 $3.00 


iq Extra person 50c—if with twin beds $1.00 J) 

















FREE YELLOW TAXI 
FREE GARAGE 








T. E, FARROW 


W. M. SELL, JR. 
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i ? 
to Go This Summer? 
Wherever = go, make your journey by 
Greyhound Bus Lines. With regular and 
frequent service crossing the continent over 
three routes and stretching from Canada 
to Mexico, vou can reach practically every 
important city and vacationland in Amer- 
ica via Greyhound. 
Fares are the lowest ever offered for de- 
pendable overland travel. And you go in 
comfort and safety, secure in the care of 


this competent, responsible, nation-wide 
system of transportation. 


For travel information and help in plan- 
ning a vacation by bus, write Greyhound 
Travel Bureau, 1157 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 









Travel by Bus— 
Save Money 


More pleasure per mile, more 
miles per dollar. Anew travel 
luxury is yours when you nde 
these Greyhounds of the high- 
ways. 
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winding roads through woods and 
plains to Loch Katrine, known to us 
all from Scott’s “Lady of the Lake.” 
We crossed this lake also, passing 
swan and Ellen’s Isles, and Rod- 
erick’s Watchtower, and then other 
coaches took us farther through the 





Stevenson’s Childhood Home in 
Edinburgh 


beautiful Trossachs until we reached 
the railroad. We finished the trip to 
Edinburgh by train. 

Only three days for the Scottish 
capital, and how much we crowded 
in! There was the Castle and Holy- 
rood Palace, saturated with history 
“from turret to foundation stone,” 
St. Giles with its memories of old 
John Knox, its Thistle Chapel, its 
beautiful Saint-Gaudens memorial to 
Robert Louis Stevenson; the Na- 
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tional Art Gallery, the War Me- 
morial Chapel; the Scott and Burns 
monuments; the Scottish-American 
War Memorial; the drive to “King 
Arthur’s Seat”; the Floral Clock; 


the Forth Bridge; and the lovely 


parks and gardens. 

Our hotel was on Princes Street, 
centrally located and opposite a park. 
One afternoon, camera in hand, I 
sallied forth to find No. 17 Heriot 
Row, where Stevenson lived as a 
little boy. It was here he “built the 
boat upon the stairs”; here .“the 
moon looked in with a face like the 
clock in the hall’; and here—best 
of all—when tea time came, he stood 
at the window to watch for Leerie. 


For we are very lucky with a 
lamp before the door, 

And Leerie stops to light it as he 
lights so many more. 


And we were lucky, too, for the 
house still faces the park and the 
lamp is still standing, though no 
Leerie lights it now. Mary stood be- 
side it while I got an excellent snap- 
shot. “How delighted the children 
will be,” I thought, “next time the 
poem is memorized, to see the very 
house and lamp-post that little Louis 
knew.” 

The Scott country claimed one 
day: Abbotsford, where Sir Walter 
lived, and the ruined old Abbeys at 
Melrose and Dryburgh. At Dry- 
burgh Scott is buried. Here, too, is 
the last resting place of General 
Haig. His monument is a simple 
slab, like those that mark graves in 
the battle fields of Flanders, with 
the inscription “Douglas Haig.” 
On the day of our visit the green 








Sleep in your CAR! 


ES a ee 





Moz fun, less work, less expense 
—when you sleep in your car on 
, your auto trips. The Kari-Keen 
Koach Bed saves twice its small cost in 
hotel bills in less than a week’s use. 
Saves bothering with a tent. Gives 
you a dry, soft, level bed—with your 
ars protection from rain, dampness 
and bugs. A cozy place to stretch out 
ata pienic; extra sleeping quarters at 
the summer cottage; rest on the trip 
when driving in relays. 


No altering of car. Simply change 


rackets of folding front seats to 
meneen Koach Bed brackets which 
alow back of seats to fold backwards. 
“o change in appearance or use of 




















SAVE 


seats when driving. Need never be 
removed. 

To make into bed. Reverse your rear 
seat cushion, which makes it level. 
Fold back the front seats to rest up- 
on rear cushion. Place a short block 


under front seats to raise level. Use 
camp stools or baggage for extra 
length. Then it is all ready for your 


bedding. 





ron: 


Koach Bed 


Get yours now and have it ready a 

for your first auto trip. Mail a 
in the coupon now for de- Pa 

tails. Zo ___KARI-KEEN 
MFG. CO., INC., 
2145 East 7th St., 

Sioux City, lowa. 

Send me full information about | 
Ps the Kari-Keen Koach Bed. 
& i 


City...... 


a ee 
oa” 





money! 
Bed Wherever You Go 
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WAP America’s 
ee eles adventureland 


Do you know the thrill of luncheon on some high 
mountainside, with miles and miles of pine forests 
spread out at your feet, and the keen breeze of six 
thousand feet ruffling your hair .... with eternal 
snow a scant thousand feet above you? 


Come and ride with us... . up a winding trail through 
the clouds, to a meadow gay with wildflowers, where 
the air is alwaysbracing and thesunshinealwaysbright! 


Come out to Nature's classrooms this summer and 
learn her secrets at first hand. Come to Glacier Park 
—on the main line of the Great Northern—or perhaps 
you'll prefer Puget Sound, where Mount Baker, 
wreathed in snow, gazes off at old Rainier. Then 
there's the Columbia River country, with high Mount 
Hood brooding over the fat valleys... . or, if you're 
in the mood, Alaska, with its totem poles and the 
scenes of the gold rush.... 


It'll be the finest vacation you've ever had—and 
you'll have a lot to tell your classes when you get 
back ! New travel booklets, pictures, and all informa- 
tion from the Great Northern agent in your city, the 
local ticket agent, or travel headquarters at St. Paul. 


Two palatial trains, the new Empire Builder and 
the luxurious Oriental Limited, bear you in super- 
lative comfort to the vacationland of your dreams! 


The New 
EMPIRE BUILDER 


The Luxurious 
ORIENTAL LIMITED 











CAL 


°350. 


ONE WAY WATER 
ONE WAY RAIL 
Colombia, 
S. A. 

Panama 
Canal 


2% DAYS 


Nicaragua 
Salvador 
Guatemala 
Mexico 
Costa Rica 


(ZAST BOUND) 


Havana 


(EAST BOUND) 
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Visiting the 
Spanish 
Americas’ 


IFORNIA 


NEW YORK 


HIS YEAR! A vacation to remember always. The 
6 ik. of Romance” offers days of unalloyed joy at sea 
and interesting visits ashore, You will visit two ports 
in Colombia, S. A., spend two and one half days at the Panama 
Canal, call at Nicaragua, go inland to the capitals of Guatemala 
and El Salvador and visit Mazatlan, Mexico. Havana and Costa 


Rica are included eastbound. 


From your home town at main line points and back, including meals 
and bed on steamer, first class and first class railroad transportation. 
Return by any direct rail route, with stop-over privileges at Apache 
Trail, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Yosemite; slight additional cost 
via Portland, Seattle, Vancouver or the Canadian Rockies. A cruise 
ship leaves every two weeks from New York for California, and from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles for Havana and New York. 


$250 up—One Way Water 


Write for booklet on “Spanish Americas” 


PANAMA MAIL S. S. CO. 


140 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


2 Pine Street 
San Francisco 


10 Hanover Square, 
New York 
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turf was filled with artificial poppies 
made by disabled soldiers and sent 
by them on the anniversary of 
the field marshal’s death in June. 

Southward we journeyed to sev- 
eral quaint old towns with their 
majestic cathedrals. Which did we 
like best, Durham with its noble 
Norman columns; York with its 
windows of rarest old glass; Lincoln 
with its marvelous carving; or Ely 
with its intricate color decorations? 
It is impossible to say; each has a 
beauty all its own. How we should 
have liked to linger in each one, but 
Cambridge called us and we hurried 
on. 

Cambridge boasts twenty-one col- 
leges, all but two for men. Trinity 
and King’s, St. John’s and Emman- 
uel—I can mention only a few, 
but I do remember their exquisite 
chapels and courts or “backs,” the 
lazily flowing Cam River and the 
fairy bridges that span it. Picture 
the scene at Commencement time: 
the river with its boatloads of laugh- 
ing boys and girls, orchestras play- 
ing, banners flying, and_ gallant 
youths and winsome maids tripping 
the light fantastic under the huge 
marquees erected in the “backs.” 
Could anything be more gay and 
festive? 

Every student must pass through 
the Gate of Honor to graduate. As 
we pass through on our way to the 
train, our guide says, “Wish and 
your wish will come true.” We pray 








for fair weather—and there’s nary | 


a drop of rain thereafter! 





} 
| 
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During the few days of our stay in 
London, streets and buildings whic 
had long been familiar to us through 
books were greeted almost az if they 
were old friends: the Strand, Fle 
Street, Regent Street, and Picea. 





Abbotsford, Home of Sir Walter 
Scott 
dilly; the Tower, St. Paul’s, West- 
minster Abbey, and the Houses of 
Parliament; Kew Gardens, the art 
galleries, and places reminiscent of 
Dickens and other writers. Trips to 
Stoke Poges, Windsor, Eton, Hamp- 
ton Court, and the Shakespeare 
Country, and a night’s stopover at 
old Chester on the way to Liverpool, 
brought to a perfect close our tray- 
els in Britain. We knew then that 
the tapestry was right: 
What I spent I had, 


What I saved I lost, 
What I gave I saved. 
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cludes all shipboard expenses, 
accommodations 
Sailings every Saturday from New York. 


trip 
Thursday from New York. 


ATION 





VOYAGES 


HAVANA 


1 117 De 
$ I 55 up Vv an 1s 


All Expenses 
NVIGORATING days at sea on a big modern 
American Liner—then Havana, the gay metropoli- 
tan capital of an interesting foreign land. Rate in- 
American plan hotel 


and automobile sightseeing trips. 


MEXICO 


25 Days to Merico City 
$275 up All Expenses 


A sightseeing stop at Havana, side trip, Progreso to Merida, 
rail climb Vera Cruz to Mexico City and all hotel and automo- 
bile sightseeing trips included in fare. 


For students attending the University of Mexico, regular round 
Sailings each 


tickets $185 up, limited to six months. 


WARD 
LINE 


Ticket Office— 
545 5th Ave., at 45th St. 
Gen. Pass. Office 
112 Wall St., New York. 
{lso AU Authorized Tourist 


igenci¢ 












| All Expense 


“HOUSE PARTY TOURS” 


At Sensationally 
Low Prices! 


UXURIOUS motoring throughout 
Europe is the outstanding feature 
of Guild Tours. Now you may travel 
abroad as the leisured “‘de luxe’”’ trav- 
eler does—but inexpensively, in com- 
fortable motor cars which carry you 
on highways and byways to all sorts 
of fascinatingly interesting places . .. 
the quaint little towns and romantic 
countryside, as well as the great glit- 
tering capitals! 

All necessary expenses are included 
in the tour price: round trip ocean 
passage by famed Canadian Pacific 
steamships; accommodations and 
meals at good hotels; motor trips and 
sightseeing; all tips abroad; admis- 
sions to galleries, museums, etc.; and 
services of couriers and guides. 


Passion Play and 5 Countries 


By Motor, All Expenses $ 

See Normandy, Paris, 3 95 
Burgundy, Switzerland, 

Austria, Oberammergau and the Pas- 
sion Play, Munich, Nuremberg, Hei- 


delberg, Cologne, Brussels, Antwerp. 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 





“All-of-Europe” By Motor 
Including Passion Play ¢ 5 
Here is an ideal tour 9 


for the traveler who ; 
wants to see all of Europe quite thor- 
oughly in two and a hal months. 
Itinerary includes England, Holland, 
Be!gium, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, the Passion phe 
Switzerland, Italy and France, 
special emphasis on the Shakespeare 
Country, London, Rhine Reg 
Berlin, Tyrolian Alps, Grande inn 
pine Tour, Italian Lakes and ™ 
Towns, Rome, Florence, Venic& 
Naples, Italian and French Rivieras 
Route des Alpes, the Chatea# 
Country and Paris. 


Ask for Booklet “E30” 


describing these and hundreds 
of other fascinating tours price 

from $335 to $1007, and rang- 
ing in length from 25 days to 
74 days. Sent free on request. 


5 


E-TOURS to Hawaii 
ORIENT i Skins, Philippines 
expenses, $520 to $1060. Ask for Boo 
Affiliated with the 


Art Crafts Guild, Inc. 


Dept. 436, 180 N. Michigan, Chicago, or 521 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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tay iy | The Department of Superintendence Meets at Atlantic City | 

which (Continued from page 81) 

t the Friendliness between School The County Superintendent 

Fleet and Community | To devote one’s entire attention to | — 

Picea | buildings, board meetings, finan- 


Industry and business long ago 
discovered that it was profitable for 
them to have pleasant relationships 
with their public. If our industrial 
and commercial concerns have adopt- 
oi this attitude, it is even more im- 
portant that our public schools, which 
owe their very existence to the pub- 
lie, shall do so. 

The contacts which the patrons 
have with their school system are 
interviews With principals and teach- 
es, attendance at parent-teacher 
meetings, and visits to the central 
ofice. These contacts should at all 
times be courteous and considerate. 

Another means of effecting friend- 
\inegs is in so conducting the schools 
that the community will have confi- 
dence in the fairness and efficiency 
of the officers in charge. 




















alter The third method of creating 
friendship between the public and 
| West. f the schools is to so organize the sys- 
uses of § em that there is a constant supply 
the art 0! accurate, interesting, and worth- 
scent of @ While information about the various 
Trips to activities. 
Hamp- § No system is too small nor is any 
kespeare fg ‘/stem too large to have a depart- 
over at jp ment of public relations which shall 
iverpool,  've for its primary function the 
ur trav- @ UPPlying of reliable, unbiased, im- 
hen that @yrsonal, and factual information 
about the schools.—Paul C. Stetson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Anyone can 


0 

: but ~ 

, ‘ F 

4 COOK, and especially to bake, 

a isan art. And the secret of this 
art lies a step beyond recipes and 
T 

Noto methods, 

) 5 It requires an appreciation of the 
finer points of baking—flavor and 

e thor: ‘oma, texture and tenderness, 

onthe. bloom” and color. 

—" From the very first lesson, give 

, Play, cookery students the opportunity to 

By tee taste the best food flavors. If you 

ion os Royal Baking Powder, your baked 

de Al- %ods will be far above the ordinary. 

de It’s the Cream of Tartar in Royal 

ivieras, 

hateau FREE! ROY AL BAKING 

= —containing standard 


a baking temperatures, 
le charts and other unusual 


follow a recipe, 


cial reports and to largely ignore 
what happens in those buildings, is 
| to make the machine of more impor- 
tance than the product. Yet this is 
ithe great temptation of the county 
| superintendent without an assistant 
supervisor. 

The best safeguard against this is 
a simple but definite plan of action 
for the year, with certain objectives 

,to be obtained, launched with the 
| teachers when school opens. Then 
Pall supervisory work, further con- 
ferences, testing programs, visiting 
days for teachers, and superintend- 
ents’ visits at schools should have a 
direct bearing on the subjects es- 
pecially stressed. 

Rural teachers need not only defi- 
nite assistance in the details of their 
work, but they need to be given faith 
in it. They need to feel that they 
contribute to the welfare of the 
whole supervisory unit as well as to 
their own schools. They need sym- 
pathetic, intelligent understanding 


|of what they are trying to accomplish | 


with their pupils. 

Perhaps a_ superintendent’s su- 
| preme service may be in making his 
| teachers feel that real growth in 
their work is necessary, and in in- 


spiring in them confidence in their | 


| power to grow.—Ruth M. Johnston, 
District Superintendent of Schools, 
Lewis County, New York. 








Royal, the Cream of 
Tartar baking powder. 
Absolutely pure. 











Gives a 
fine, even texture . . . delicate, moist 
“crumb” . . . fragrant, appetizing 
aroma... and the truest evidence of 
baking art—delicious flavor. 

Bake with Royal, the Cream of 


that makes the difference. 


Tartar baking powder. Your stu- 
dents will develop a sense of appre- 
ciation for quality and flavor, along 
with their growth in skill. 











Magnetic Vacation-land 


Land of contrasts — that’s 
Alaska. Glaciers, snow-capped 
mountains? Yes. But se- 
renely by their sides, broad 
meadows of brilliant wild flow- 
ers... lacey waterfalls ... 
picturesque Indian villages. 
The warm Japan current tem- 
pers summer-time in Alaska 
and makes it a vacation land 
surpassing your wildest 
| dreams of beauty. 


























Sail away on a Princess cruise 
up into the very heart of the 
Land of the Midnight Sun! 
| On these largest, fastest liners 
to Alaska you'll find cozy 
rooms, wonderful meals, music 
and dancing, broad decks for 
strolls or snappy games in 
Alaskan sunshine! 9 glorious 
| days, on a vacation trip unlike 
| any other on this continent! 
| And—one of the nicest parts! 
—rates as low as $90 round 
trip, including meals and berth 
enroute! 


Princess sailings from 


Victoria and Vancouver 





What a glorious time to visit 
Banff, the Beautiful! By 
traveling to or from Van- 
couver on Canadian Pacific 
trains, you traverse the spec- 
tacular Canadian Rockies— 
and can arrange for a stop- 
over at the magnificent Banff 
Springs Hotel. Even one 
day at this spot of unsur- 
passed beauty will be one of 


| your most treasured mem- 
| ories, 
your vacation-longings —— tl 





point toward a week or so 
of boundless outdoor free- 
dom, hie yourself away to a 


Swimming that is swimming! Concrete poo! filled 
with heated glacial water. Banff Springs Hotel. 


r 





Canadian Pacific bungalow 
| camp. In one of these minia- 
ture cities of substantial log 
cabins, with a big Main Din- 
ing Hall and Living Room, 
you'll find the sort of relaxa- 
tion that brings comfort to 
your whole being. You'll be 
| delighted with the low daily 
| and weekly rates. 


It’s time to find out all the 
thrilling details! Of course 
you know that early reser- 
vations secure the choicest 
rooms and cabins. Write to- 
| day for illustrated folders 
and complete details. 








Cabin at Plain of the Six Glaciers. Mt, 
Lefroy and Victoria Glacier in background 


adianPacific 





Can 














Soking h 
elps. Send this cou- 
toda World’s Greatest Travel tem 
| y. Royal Baking Powder Sys 
| Product of Standard Brands Incorporated NEW YORK Resorts in the Please send me at once, without 
Hawaii, Dept. 173, 595 Madison Ave., New York City | Madison Ave., at sith St Canadian Rockies chttontion.. a and prices on 
pine’ ae pwd me . copies of the Royal entaiie Denese Gums te the e subjects chee q 
Z a Ptemer F Canadian Rockies - 
‘ 71 Kast Jackson Blvd, Jame 
ith the Neme__ ae ee Pacific Coast Tours 
ild, Ine. proman SAN FRANCISCO through the Canadian 
‘ - ya Roekies Address 
ork City City. State e 675 Market Street 
: anaes ee | | CJ Alaska 
———— or your nearest agent | 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


SEA and LAND 







ALL-EXPENSE 


T AKEa trip to the “Land of Evangeline” 
this vacation. First a glorious ocean voy- 
age ona big luxurious liner—only 2 t hours 
from New York to Yarmouth, or 16 hours 
from Boston, Then a picturesque and 
romantic foreign land, with lovely shore 
resorts and regions of unspoiled beauty. 


From New York new cruising steamer 
“EVANGELINE” sails every Monday and 
Thursday commencing June 23rd (initial 
sailing from New York, Friday, June 20.) 
“YARMOUTH”; 6 round 
and “P RINCE 


N 


From Boston, year-round service by siste r +o 


“YARMOUTH” 


trips a week during summer by 5.5. 


GEORGE.” Connections with Boston sailings by big white steamers “NEW 
YORK” and “BOSTON?” leaving New York « Jaily at! 5 P.M. 

FAST TRAIN CONNECTIONS for HALIFAX, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND and NEWFOL NDLAND | 
Write for illustrated booklets, “ Nova Scotia — the Land of Evangeline” and “All 
Expense Sea and Land Vacations,” describing these and other fascinating tours in 
connection with one or more of the company’s eleven coastwise services extending 
from Virginia to Canada’s Maritime Provinces. 


Apply to Tourist Agents; or, in New York, Dept. N, Pier 18, North River, or 1 
vast 44th St.; in Boston, Dept. N, India Wharf, or 143 Boy lston St., or 12 Milk St. 


EASTERN 


steamship lines 
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To the Land 
EVANGELINE 


The 
( Q tN & 


4 
REN 


FIVE DAYS A WEEK 
JUNE toSEPTEMBER 








AND 










DAILY THROUGH 
SERVICE TO 
THE PROVINCES 














HALIFAD 


_—— calls! Her peace and quaintness 
give promise of rest, recreation and 
healthful relaxation in a picturesque foreign 
land nearby. Come East on The Minute Man, 
arriving at Boston’s new North Station. 
Change under the same roof to fast through 
trains which carry you in comfort through 
the pine-scented country of Maine to the 
Maritime Provinces. This interesting route 
adds pleasure to your journey and hours to 
your vacation. 


Complete schedules from your ticket 
agent or W. O. Wright, General Passen- 
ger Agent, North Station, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON and MAINE 
Line of the Minute Man RAILROAD 





[Anne 
i 4 Ma | 





VACATION TOURS 


from .Vew York and Boston 


|a sky canopy not excelled anywhere, 


| about getting our bearings. 


‘ants moving about below. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 96) 








My Vacation Trip 


By A Sister of Providence 


Vancouver, Washington 


ROM Montreal we set our faces 

southward, motoring as far as 
Plattsburgh and along the shores of 
Lake Champlain. Other beauty spots 
have some varieties of natural love- 
liness. Lake Champlain seems to 
have them all. The lovely lake, the 
several ranges of mountains plainly 
visible, fields fresh and verdant, and 





I well believe. Here too is to be 
found history background. The tales | 
we had told our little folk about the 


‘brave things done in and around | 


Plattsburgh came back to memory 
and took on a reality they never had 
had before. Then on we went to the 


Great Big Throbbing Metropolis. 


On arrival in New York we set 
An ele- | 
vator shot us up to the sixtieth story | | 


looked down on what seemed to be 


of the Woolworth Building and we | 


tieth story of the Woolworth Build- 


'ing gives one a glimpse of one’s real 
| littleness, so it performs a good mis- | 


sion. 

We had the privilege of shaking 
hands with former Governor Smith | 
in his New York office, and basked 
briefly in his genial smile. From 
there we went to the hub of the 
financial world, the New York Stock 
Exchange. Looking down from the 
visitors’ gallery, we saw the brokers 
doing their morning shopping. 
There is a fallacy that only women 
like to shop. As we watched those | 
eager faces, and saw the keen hunt | 
for bargains in the listed stocks of 
the country, we knew that the real 
shoppers are the men—women mere- 
ly play at the game. We could only 
wonder what the Exchange looked 
like on a panicky day, when an ordi- 
nary day seemed so wild. 

Old Trinity Church, hard by, with 
the age-worn tombstones in _ its 
graveyard, reminded us that all 

















The six- || 





things pass and we too with them. 
| Perhaps in few cities could one see 
| Such contrasting institutions as the 
| Stock Exchange and Old Trinity 
| within a block of each other. 

| It is almost like pointing out the 


| obvious to give descriptions of the | 
'show places of New York City. | 


ith th 
ee od 


|Everyone is familiar 
|through the illustrated magazines 
| and papers, and sooner or later every 
| what he has read about so often. 

_ If I were a rich woman I would 
collect all the small boys and girls 
of the U. S. A. and take them to 
Washington. Judging by the thrill 
that I was guilty of myself when I | 
/got my first glimpses of the White 
| House and the Capitol, a young boy | 
or girl heart would surely leap 
almost out of bounds under similar 
circumstances. At all events, every 
| good and intelligent boy should be 
taken there as to a National Coaling 
| Station where he may lay in enough 
| fuel to feed his ambition throughout 
all his growing years. 





| Ameen hopes to see for himself | 
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Teacher! 
What city in Americ 


—is the chief city of a region of unparalleled 
resources and of amazing scenic grandeur « 
diversity ? 2? 

—is located on a long, deep, narrow arm of th 
sea, its shores lined with great forests ? 

—lies farther north than Maine yet has a chime 
comparable with the Carolinas ? 

—has a cool and delightful summer Climate 
averaging 62° ? 


The answer, of course, is 


Seattle! 


Metropolis of the 
Pacific Northwas, 
center of the 
“Charmed Lend,” 
and the solution of 
your summer va 
tion problem ! 
Snow-clad Mountan 
ranges rim the hor 
zon at Seattle 
Cascades to the ex, 
Olympic to the 
west 


f 





Rainier’s majestic 
dome looms impres- 
sively into the sky, 
to the south—almost 
three miles in height. 
Mount Baker, an- 
other snow-capped, 
extinct volcanic peak, 
stands sentinel to 
the north. 

Splendid highways 
take You quickly to 
their flower-strewn 
Valleys, snowfields, 


— 

















Make this your 
Seattle summer ! 
Clip and mail the 
coupon. You can 
include California in 


your trip at little 


low summer fares, 
May 15, to Septem- 
ber 30. Four great 
transcontinental _rail- 
roads to serve you ead 
on 63 _ hours e Se 
Chicago to Seattle. _ 


Seattle 


— Center Uh tne 
e"" “CHARMED LAND, 


—_—_—_—- 





CHAMBER OF coi | 
Room 59, Seattle, Washing | 
Please send me, FREE, your ipod 
DN ceniiteiniinninmnmnil 
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Two Typical Woodwork 
Activities 
(Continued from page 22) 
* As is usually the case with little 
‘hildren, the handwork occupied 
their whole attention at first. They 
darted to make furniture before 
they had considered what furnish- 
ings were needed, or how the rooms 
of the house were to be arranged. 
They were allowed to work with no 
definite plan until they saw the ne- 


*! 





ner cegsity of getting together and di- 
f unperilci @  Yiding the activity, So that all of 
grandeur ,..@ them would not be doing the same 
thing. 
mm arm of th The house was made with six 
ne roms on each side, three upstairs 
“I ond three downstairs. They were 
mmer dime cpen in front so that the children 
could easily reach in to arrange the 
re, 1S furniture and decorate the walls. 
Two families, living on separate 
attle!§ ‘ors, were to occupy the house. 
nolis of te Committees were formed to decorate 
Norther, # and furnish each room. The walls 
r of th and floors were painted with ordi- 
“r thnan® nary show-card colors so that the 
summer ta @ ‘olor schemes might be changed as 
oblem ! the children’s ideas of good combi- 
‘lad mounts f nations developed. 
> The furniture was made from one- 
Jes to thee, @ quarter-inch white pine. The chil- 
sic to tem drencut paper patterns for the parts 


of each piece of furniture before 
making them from wood. There 
were many opportunities here for 
teaching proportion and measure- 
ment. Some of the furniture was 
painted, some was stained. Pictures 
of good interiors were collected and 
kept in a portfolio for reference. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| One little boy made a loom on 


| which he wove a rug for one of the 
/rooms. There was a discussion about 
the weaving of rugs, the textiles 
used in house furnishings, and the 
sources and manufacture of wool, 
silk, cotton, and linen. Had there 
, been time, a detailed study of one of 
‘the textiles could have been made. 
For example, a sheep pelt could have 
been bought, and the wool sheared, 
washed, carded, spun, woven, and 
dyed in the schoolroom., 

Curtains, mattresses, pillows, 
sheets, and table covers were made 
on a toy sewing machine which was 
quite as fascinating to the boys as to 
the girls. 

Dolls were dressed to represent 
the members of the two families, 
and the home duties of each one were 
discussed. 
| A study of the materials which go 
into the construction of a real house 
formed an interesting outgrowth of 
‘this project. A house under con- 
struction near the school was visited. 
sa sources and manufacture of 





glass, lumber, bricks, and several 
metals, and the duties of the car- 
penter, the bricklayer, the lumber- 
man, and so on, were investigated. 





An interest in the sources of elec- 
tricity, gas, and water was promoted | 
by the teacher to provide an oppor- 
tunity for some community a 
raphy. A trip was arranged to the 
,\dam from which the city gets its 
|water supply. Before the trip was 
taken, a list was made of all the daily 
uses one has for water, and ques- 
|tions which the children wanted 
answered were put on the blackboard 








Earn $40.00 to 


some attractive 


468 Fourth Avenue 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 


Vacation offer. 





















INTERESTING and PROFITABLE 


VACATION WORK 


for 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


either in your home city or at 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


— ee ee ee 


Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me further information concerning your 1930 








$75.00 weekly 


summer place. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Better health all 


their lives—thanks to the 


“Clean Hands” habit 


pion Hands may seem a simple 
every-day matter. But it is almost 
impossible to over-emphasize the far- 
reaching effects for good when chil- 
dren, early in life, form the habit of 
washing hands regularly with a germ- 
removing soap like Lifebuoy. 


Hands may spread sickness 


More and more, health authorities are 
stressing the close relationship be- 
tween cleaner hands and better health. 
The Life Extension Institute points 
out that 27 diseases may be spread by 
hands picking up germs from count- 
less familiar things we have to touch. 
But Lifebuoy—with its gentle, anti- 
septic lather that removes germs as 
well as dirt—is a real health safeguard, 
especially when used before meals, 


A simple safeguard 


Children actually enjoy keeping 
cleaner and safer with Lifebuoy. For 
youngsters all like this soap—its at- 
tractive orange-red color—its gener- 
ous creamy lather—its pleasant exfra- 


you help them form 


clean scent that vanishes as you rinse. 

Encourage Clean Hands in your 
classroom. Have regular morning in- 
spection as tens of thousands of other 
teachers are doing. Keep a Clean 
Hands Honor Roll on the blackboard. 
Children will vie with one another 
for a perfect record, 

You'll not only build future health, 
but you'll begin to see certain definite 
benefits at once. Neater homework. 
Less smudging of books and papers 
with grimy fingers. Fewer colds and 
other ailments that so often sweep 
through an entire class, bring down 
attendance and make children fall 
back in their work. 


Keeps complexions radiant 


You'll like Lifebuoy for your own 
use, too. It’s a marvelous complexion 
soap—keeps the skin fresh, clear, 
glowing with healthy beauty. Purifies 
pores— protects against embarrassing 
body odor. Adopt Lifebuoy—tell your 
class about it today. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH 


SOAP 


Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
For the SCHOOLROOM 





On Approval—Direct to User 


fuid. ae ee 


Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Exceptionally well adapted for the schoo! library. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and 
finishes, Sold direct from factory only, which 
insures you a permanent source of supply for 
additional sections in the future, and also saves you 
the middleman'’s profit. Price of three sections 
with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 


glass doors, as illustrated above, in plain golden 


oak, $15.75; in quartered oak or in imitation ma- 
hogany or walnut, $18.25; in genuine mahogany 
or walnut, $23.50 Other styles and finishes at 
correspondingly low prices. Shipped on approval 


direct from factory at Littie Falls, N. Y., or 

warehouse at Kansas City, Mo. Write fox 
catalog No. 24, 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y 

Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcase 

Rranch Wa 

New York Show Room 


saince 
Mo. 
jtnd St, 


chouse 


wern City, 
" 


hun 









High power air riffle for se! 
bexce Mentho § 





Te achers 
p vecywhere 


when traveling 


find the DRESVELOPE 


—saves half their pressing bills and means 
crisp, fresh garments when they need them. 


PACK your daintiest frocks in the new, patent- 
ed Dresvelopes. You'll always have a fresh, and 
neatly-pressed garment to wear. 


For Dresvelope protects! This new paper envel- 
ope and hanger ---(not a bag)---envelopes your 
garment and ties over it. Hang it in your ward- 
robe or peck it away folded in your suitcase 
It's ready when you want---without a wrinkle! 
Dresvelope is easy to use, to carry, and to pack 
, ‘ Pe = 
Only S/ for 5 at or —~ eee 





GENERAL APPLIANCE CORP. Dept. “‘T-1” 


170 Otis Street, San Francisco, Calif 
1629 So. Water St. Philadelphia, Pa 


Enclosed find $ Jor which please send me 
DRESVELOPE(S) postpaid 

Name -_-— — —_ 

a 

Cily— - — - — 


Kindly give name of department store unable to supply you 


| other school subjects grew out of the 


yatural. settings. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


and copied by each child, to take with | 
him on the trip. 


The questions were: Who built 


the dam? How much did it cost? 
Where does the water come from? 
How does it get to the city? How 
is it purified and kept clean? Who 


takes care of the dam and the water 
system? 
Many opportunities for activity in 


handwork problems connected with 
furnishing the doll house. Wood- 
work problems are parts of larger | 
units of activity and cannot and 
should not be separated from their 
In carrying for- 
ward ‘the. children’s interest as it 
grows out of their woodwork proj- 


, ects, the school-gubjects will be used 


| “Evenin’, tree.” 


and properly integrated. 
The interest of little children al- 


‘most: always Starts with something 
| constructive. 


The handwork first 
absorbs them; gradually, different 
kinds of information are needed to 
carry forward their project; and, 
later, the intellectual interest be- 
gins to appear. Their curiosity leads 
them naturally out into the cultural | 
school subjects, once the gap be- 
tween their own experience and the 
world around them has been filled by 
the right kind of handwork problem. 


—<————__ 


Creative Expression 
in Poetry 
(Continued from page 42) } 
WINTER EVENING | 
There’s no one on the village street, 
The snow is hard beneath my feet, | 
Rather than be lonely, I’ll pretend 
That every tree is my good friend. 


“Good evening, tree.” “Good eve- 
ning, boy.” 

“Is this the kind of evening you en- 
joy?” 

“Yes, dearly I love the 
snow, 

For I’m an evergreen, you know.” 


frost and 


“Evenin’, boy.” 

“I shouldn’t think this weather you’d 
enjoy.” 
“To tell the truth, I don’t,” the oak 
tree said, 


,““I’d much prefer a summer night in 


which to go to bed.” 


No need to be lonely when snow is | 


on the ground, 
And _ friendly 
around, 
They'll talk to you gladly, time with- 
out end, 


trees are standing 


But to hear them clearly, you must || 


—just pretend. 
DESIRE 


My fire is burning, 
My house is warm, 
Safe am I 
From storm and harm. 
But I hear the wind, 
And I see the rain, 
And, oh, how I want 
To be in it again! 
To be free from my house, 
To be out of this place, 
And to feel wind and rain 
Beat hard on my face! 
slesiaitedliaatamea 
Keep your fears to yourself but 


share your courage with other 
R. L. Stevenson. 


Teaching Helps 


That Meet Every Classroom Need 
400 Games 








With Nor. Instructor-Primary Pians, 1 yr., $3.20. 


Seeley’s 





: el 
| postpaid. With Nor. Instr.-Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $3.20 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 

Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 


and occasion. There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 


of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact, 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and _illustra- 
tions. 320 pages. Full cloth 
covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


. 

Question Book 

Covers Reading, English 
and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U. S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School 
Management, Methods of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 
and study. 446 pages. Full 

oth covers. Price $1.50, 
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How to Teach Spelling 


A new book for teachers 
and supervisors by Frederick 
S. Breed, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of 
Chicago. ‘Tells how to select 
and grade a spelling vocab- 
ulary; how to organize les- 
son units; how to present 
each word to the pupils; 
how to direct pupils’ study; 
how to measure spelling abil- 
ity and diagnose spelling 
disability. Contains spelling 
list of 3,481 words derived 
from 20 scientific investiga- 
tions. Price $1.25, postpaid. : 
With Nor. Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 
















yr., $3.0 


Modern Number Methods 
By H. S. Alshouse. A a 


genuine help to those who 
teach number work or arith- 
metic in the elementary 
grades. ‘The first part treats 
of special difficulties of both 
pupil and teacher and the 
most modern and successful 
methods of solving these 
problems. The second part 
of the book deals with gen- 
eral considerations in the 
teaching of arithmetic in the 
eight grades. 128 pages. 
Full cloth covers. Price 
$1.00, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $2.80. 

















the 


laboration with 


Instructor Plan Books 
Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 


seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material 
for carrying them out) 


branches represented. 


classified as follows 


Games, enemevey.  Wisseey. Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. PIAN BOKS 


The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the 
editorial staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in col- 


prominent educators. 


The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 

Three volumes of 224 pages each. 


_Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.60 postpaid. 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.90. 




















PRIMARY PLANS 
and 




















FOR TEACHERS 
OF ALL GRADES 


: Biography, 


Full cloth binding. 


Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large page 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps 
for making school work appealing to children. 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 

The book is arranged in ten sections—each devoted to § 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: Ne 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Pride 
(Pieces to Speak, ! 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, ete. 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $3.60, postpaid. With Nor. Instr.-Pri. Plans, | yt $4.4. 
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Not only 
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Reading; 





etc.); Projects; Plans; 














Full cloth covers. 





How I Did It 


This book contains 746 


' teaching devices briefly ex- 


plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover School Management ; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History; 
Writing ; Reading ; Hygiene; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tic Science; Manual Train- 
ing; Music; Games; Seat 
Work ; Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous. 320 =©pages. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. With 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 


Poems Teachers Ask For 


POEMS 


TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 


(bani 

















BOOKS 
I ANDI 

These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor-P rimary 
Plans. All of the poems are 
well adapted for reading, 
reciting, memory work, etc. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers. Price, each 
book, $1.00, postpaid. Either 
book with Nor. Instructor- 
Pri. Plans, 1 yr., $2.80. Both 
with Nor. Instructor - Pri. 
Plans, 1 yr., $3.60. 


*| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE,¥! 





Prove It Yourself 


This book treats of ele- 
mentary science and explains 
how the teacher or pupils 
can make simple experiments 
to prove the various princi- 
ples. No special equipment 
necessary. The experiments 
cover Heat, Dissolving and 
Evaporation, Fermentation, 
Distillation, Magnetism, Elec- 
tricity, Light, Sound, Chem- 
istry, The Air, Soils, The 
Weather, Astronomy, eg 
ty, Simple Machines, ete. 8 
illus. 256 pages. Full cloth covers. Priee Be 
postp’d. With Nor. Instr.-Pri. Plans, | 7% 


Pedagogical Pep jgook oF 
The Prize-Winning Plans 
in this book were selected 
from over two thousand sub- 
mitted by teachers in a na- 
tion-wide prize contest. They 
cover practically every 
phase of a teacher’s work 
and deal with the teaching 





PROVE!T 
URSELF 











































of the school subjects, the 
children, the community, 
and the schoolroom itself. 


384 pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor - Primary 











Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 











For copy of this map in colors, or for full 
information regarding summer vacation 
tours to Hawaii, write to 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A.) 
@\ 1112 MONADNOCK BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
SS LASSCO LINE, LOS ANGELES or 
MATSON LINE, SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 



























































MAPS THAT ALMOST TALK 
ee" NEW WORLD BOOK 














és ~ Wis ; 4h 
sl Ee a In the NEW WORLD BOOK (and in no many thousands of wonderful new jllys. 
7. other encyclopedia) you will find these trations—finer paper,—better printing 
P = fics . wonderful new-type maps that tell at a —larger size—these are just a few of th 
glance mountains, valleys, contours, rail- new features. 






roads, every city of 100 population and 
over, National Parks, Reservations, etc. 






The publishers have spent over a Million 
dollars preparing this NEW and GREAT. 













Putting 12 flaming colors into maps so ER Edition, at a time when previous e¢j. 
that they would tell many things instead tions enjoyed the highest rating of th. 
of a few—so that they would show phys- N. E. A. and A. L. A. committees, an) 
ical relief as well as serving every other sales reached millions annually. Lear 
map purpose—is just one example of the why this was done—see for yourself the 
improvements in THE NEW WORLD project material which has won the 
BOOK. Twelve volumes, now, instead ' teachers of America! Mail coupon 
of ten,—thousands of new pages, at once for beautiful 56 page book 







Every topic in the NEW Index.”" But it is more than 
WORLD BOOK is in proper that—it organizes all the ma- 
aiphabetical place--as_ easy terial of the preceding 12 
to use as a dictionary! And volumes under 40 Depart- 
instead of an antiquated in- ment Heads such as His- 
dex in the back, we have tory, Art, Civics, ete. Under 
built the 13th volume Civies alone there are over 
what some call a “Glorified 2,000 page references! 







































WHAT 
Lewis M. Terman 
says 


(Executive Head, Dept. of y : 
Psychology, Stanford Santa® 
University) 

“I consider THE NEW WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA by far 
the best school encyclopedia that 
has appeared to date (1929). Unlike 


Now 12 Volumes 


teresting ul thoritat It 8,006 Pages—14,000 Illustrations 
ereating as we as authoritative. 


be 
is an important educational accomplish- — « or ‘ Prepared by 251 authorities under 
ment to produce an encyclopedia so ' \ - Edit hip of Prof. M. V. O'Shea: 
interesting and intelligible to school the Editorship Universit 
children and at the same time eo valuable (Dept. of Education, n ; 
a work of reference for adults. It is clear of Wisc.)—here is a greate 
without being childish. I wish every teach- WORLD BOOK even than the 
er and every child had access to it. I am previous editions which yot 
ay poe with the new twelve-volume have known so well, ané 
edition. used so successfully « 


FREE 
TO TEACHERS! 


This fascinating 54 pag 


























Kooklet Niied with color 
plate gives you a& map 
kientical to that above 
with close-ups”’ of Los 
Angeles and San Fran 


cisce key to railroads. 
town locations, et It 
also tells you about THE 
NEW WORLD BOOK 

how you can own it on 
terms as low as 20c a 
day Coupon brings it 
FREE if you mail at once. 


= £2 =e 


“ad, tia : “4 
THE NEW WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 7 
_ Published by W. F. Quarrie & Co., Dept. 108-D, ' W 
( 164 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. AS 
i Please send me without cost or obligation your 56 
, page book in colors about THE NEW WORLD BOOK. ) WORLD BOOK 
(au! Encyclopedia 


' 
E city SS j Published by W. F. Quarrie & Co. 
a i ee ee er ed 154 E. Erie St., Dept. 103-D, Chicago, Ill. 
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